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DEFU.~ ui IHRE 
yniteD STATES OF AMERIGA 


[No. 72] 
REVIEW OF THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMITrEern ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C. Wednesday, May 11,1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order. 

In that I am fighting a little sore throat, I am going to ask Mr. 
Slatinshek to read my statement before we begin with the first witness. 

Mr. Slatinshek, do you want the original 4 

Mr. Suatinsuek. | havea copy, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Statinsuek. Before beginning these hearings today, I would 
like to briefly review the purpose for which they have been scheduled. 

As you know, our subcommittee has traditionally conducted a sum- 
mary review of the progress of the Reserve programs in the armed 
services each year. Unfortunately, due to the press of business dur- 
ing the last session, we departed from this tradition and postposed 
these hearings until the present time. 

I am sure all the members of this subcommittee, as am I, are sym- 
pathetic and desirous of continuing this heretofore annual review of 
the Reserve forces. It is my intention that they will be conducted on 
an annual basis in the future. 

These hearings are particularly important to us since they provide 
us with an opportunity to review objectively the current mission of 
the Reserve forces, their objectives, and their degree of attainment of 
these objectives. 

It is particularly appropriate that we review the missions of the 
Reserve forces at this particular time since it is my understanding 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recently concluded a similar review 
and presumably have made certain specific recommendations in this 
area. This committee, as yet, has not been appraised of these recom- 
mendations. Inasmuch as the Department of Defense has seen fit to 
recommend a reduction in our Ready Reserve strength for the com- 
ing fiscal year, I think it particularly important that we attempt to 
ascertain during these hearings, the specific recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the manner in which they are reflected in 
the proposed reduction of our Ready Reserve strengths. 

In the course of these hearings we propose to receive testimony 
from representatives of the Department of Defense, the individual 
service departments, including the Army, Navy, Air Force, and, of 
course, the Coast Guard. We also plan on receiving testimony from 
various Reserve organizations which have been extremely helpful to 
the committee in the past. These include the National Guard Asso- 
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ciation, the Reserve Officers Association, the Air Force Association, 
and such other groups who have indicated a desire to testify in con- 
nection with this review of our Reserve posture. We fully intend 
to hear all this testimony since the subcommittee feels that the end 
product of these hearings will be, we hope, and objective picture of 
present and future status of our Reserve Forces and, as a consequence, 
a more knowledgeable subcommittee. 

That concludes the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Richard 
Jackson, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Jackson, are you going to speak for Mr. Finucane 4 

Secretary Jackson. Iam Stephen Jackson. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, excuse me. 

Secretary Jackson. I often get mixed up with Navy Secretary 
Jackson. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, 1 get you confused. 

Secretary Jackson. I am Mr. Finucane’s deputy. Iam the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Richard Jackson is a nice fellow, too. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you very much. And I am very com- 
plimented to be bracketed with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Rivers. If you are going to speak for Mr. Finucane-—— 

Secretary JacKson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you have a seat ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. I would like to ask two of my staff, Colonel 
Smith and Colonel Isenhower, if they might sit alongside of me. 
Later on, if questions are asked, there may be some details—if I may 
have your indulgence ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. I would like to state, sir, that up to 4 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, Mr. Finucane, who had prepared himself and 
had actually gone over in detail the presentation which I am to make, 
had planned to be here. He became ill yesterday morning. He had 
hoped to get in to the doctor at noon, and at 4 o’clock told me that it 
was just impossible for him to attend the hearing this morning, and 
sends his regrets because he personally and officially was very anxious 
to be here, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, will you, on behalf of the committee, extend to 
him our deepest sympathy, and with the hope that he will be back 
again well, and also advise him that we will be glad to have him come 
at a later time if he wants to. 

(Secretary Jackson nods. ) . 

Mr. Rivers. Not in anywise reflecting on your complete capacity to 
speak in his stead for the Department. 

Mr. Jackson, we will be very pleased to have you proceed in any 
Way you want. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir, very much. 

I have a prepared statement. If I may read it, I will at this time. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I consider it a dis- 
tinct privilege to be here today to report on the progress in strengthen- 
ing the Reserve forces. Representatives of the military departments 
will follow me with reports of their efforts to build their Reserve com- 
ponents into well-trained and truly ready Reserves and to present 
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details of their current and future programs. The accomplishments 
of the Coast Guard Reserve which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department will be covered separately by representatives 
of that Department. 

I would like to call your attention to the annual report of the Secre- 

tary of Defense on Reserve Forces dated January 4, 1960, which has 

been furnished this committee. The report itself constitutes a sum- 
mary of progress made during fiscal year 1959 in strengthening the 
Reserve Forces. Therefore, our presentations to you on ‘this oceasion 
will include significant items from this report. 

The Congress in its wisdom gave the Reserve Forces a mission by 
the enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. This mis- 
sion is, and I quote: 

* * * to provide trained units and qualified persons available for active duty 
in the Armed Forces in time of war or national emergency, and at such other 
times as the national security requires to fill the needs of the Armed Forces 
whenever, during, and after the period needed to procure and train additional 
units and qualified persons to achieve the planned mobilization, more units and 
persons are needed than are in the Regular components. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, provides the 
foundation for an effective and enduring Reserve program. This law 
provides for seven Reserve mg om namely—the Army National 
Guard, the Army Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, the Air National Guard, the Air Force Reserve, and the Coast 
Guard Reserve. Each member of the Reserve components must be 
placed in one of three categories—the Ready Reserve, the Standby Re- 
serve, and the Retired Reserve. 

The House Committee on Armed Services in reporting out the bill 
which became the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 recognized the 
phenomenon of evolution in Reserve legislation. In 1955, the Con- 
gress, recognizing the changes in strategic concepts affecting national 
security, enacted the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. This act was de- 
signed to strengthen the Reserve Forces, and the record attests to the 
fact that the act has provided one of the prime means for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. Acknowledging the fact that adequate 
policies and guidance have been established by statutory authority, let 
us now examine what has been done toward strengthening the Reserve 
Forces. 

STRENGTHS 


First, let us look at the strength of the Reserve components and the 
distribution of this strength in the Re saudy Reserve, Standby Reserve, 
and Retired Reserve. May I invite your attention to the first chart. 
This chart shows the vear and strength of Reserves not on active duty 
for the fiscal years 1954 through 1959. The vertical bar for each 
year shows the distr ibution of the total strength into the various cate- 
gories plus the number in a pay status. The total strength has in- 
creased from about 21% million at end fiscal year 1954 to about 4.4 mil- 
lion at end fiscal year 1959. Of this number about 2.5 million are in 
the Ready Reserve with approximately 1%4 million in the Standby 
Reserve and the remaining in the Retired Reserve. 

Looking now at the columns for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, you 
may note a decrease in the Ready Reserve and an increase in the 
Standby Reserve in the strength for 1957 as compared to that in 
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1956. This is largely the result of the initial screening of the Ready 
Reserve following the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
I will have more to say on the subject of screening a little later. 

I might say that on the speech that you have, or the presentation 
that you have, there are also copies of these slides that we are pre- 
senting. 

_ The ceiling in the Ready Reserve is established by law at 2.9 mil- 
lion and it is expected that the strength of the Ready Reserve in this 
category will remain close to this ceiling. § 


PAID TRAINING PROGRAMS 


May I call your attention now to that portion of each bar showing 
those reservists in paid status. To qualify for paid training a reservist 
must meet three conditions: First, he must be readily available for 
mobilization; second, he must require inactive duty training and/or 
active duty for training in order to achieve or maintain needed skills 
or he must be required for mobilization during the period M-day to 
M/6 months. Only Ready reservists are authorized to receive pay 
for training. In general there has been an overall increase in number 
in paid status since fiscal year 1954. At the end of fiscal year 1959 
there were 1,061,000 reservists in paid status compared to 1,025,000 
for the preceding year. 

Of the 2.5 million Ready Reserves not on active duty, it is presently 
planned that about 1,002,000 will be on a paid status at end fiscal year 
1961 compared with a total of about 1,083,000 programed for end fiscal 
year 1960. When placed in effect, the smaller paid program for 
fiscal year 1961 will result chiefly from a reduction in the Army Reserve 
and the Army National Guard paid drill programs. 

The paid drill strengths for the Army Reserve components are 
essentially the same as those included in the President’s fiscal year 
1959 budget. They were reevaluated in the light of the overall mili- 
tary requirements and resubmitted in fiscal year 1960, and they are 
again proposed in the fiscal year 1961 budget. These strengths are 
the direct result of a careful consideration of the total defense pro- 
gram by responsible officials of the executive branch. They were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, 
and, of course, the President. In this evaluation consideration was 
given to the impact technological progress has made on the require- 
ment for military manpower; and, further, continued improvement in 
the quality of our manpower and the continued increase in our state 
of mobilization readiness were also considered. The proposed slight 
reduction in numbers will be more than offset by the increased mobi- 
lization potential and striking power of our Reserves. 

As to quality of the Reserves, closely associated with the subject 
of strength is that of quality of the Reserves and its effect on mobi- 
lization readiness. While the Ready Reserve, in 1955 was largely un- 
trained, only a very small percentage of today’s Ready Reserve is not 
basically trained. A basically trained reservist is considered as one 
who has completed 4 months’ active duty for training or the equiva- 
lent. 

At this time I would like to show you the trained status of the 
Ready Reserve by means of the next chart. The top portion of the 
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blocks for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 reflects that portion of the 
Ready Reserve not basically trained. This portion has decreased dur- 
ing the past 3 fiscal years to the point that there are now only 4.6 
percent of the Ready Reserve not basically trained. This means that 
95.4 percent of the 2.5 million Ready reservists not on active duty are 
now considered basically trained as compared to 91.2 percent for fiscal 
year 1958 and 85.4 percent for fiscal year 1957. Furthermore, it is 
estimated that immediately prior to the passage of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 over half the members of the Ready Reserve were not 
basically trained. In the Ready Reserve today, 70.1 percent of its 
members have had 2 or more years of active duty, 9.8 percent have 
finished the 6-month program, and 15.5 percent have had the equiva- 
lent of basic training by virtue of long participation in the Reserves 
including attendance at summer camps. The remaining 4.6 percent of 
the foree which are considered not heslenity trained are now under- 
going training or awaiting entry into active duty for training. 


ENLISTMENT GAINS 


Our gains in basically trained men have resulted in a large measure 
from continued emphasis on those special enlistment programs pro- 
vided by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The next chart shows these 
programs. This chart reflects cumulative numbers enlisted, entered 
training, and completed training during the period August 1955 to 
June 30, 1959. As of end fiscal year 1959, 358,000 had been enlisted, 
of which 318,000 had entered training and 255,000 completed training. 
We have programed for numbers to enter training during fiscal year 
1960 and fiscal year 1961 which would raise the cumulative total en- 
tered training by end fiscal year 1961 to about 506,000. The 6-month 
reserve training program has received wide public acceptance. In 
general, the large number of applicants for enlistment in this pro- 
gram has permitted the services to exercise a high degree of selectivity 
thus insuring the maintenance of high-quality standards. 

All the reserve components except the Naval Reserve utilize the 6 
months’ program. The Department of the Navy plans to initiate a 
6-month training program on a trial basis for the air branch of the 
Naval Reserve effective early in fiscal year 1961. 

The 6-year Reserve enlistment, including 2 years active duty, has 
continued to provide the Naval Reserve with the bulk of its new non- 
prior service accessions. As of December 31, 1959, a total of about 
171,000 had been enlisted under this program in the Army Reserve, 
Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps Reserve. 

As to screening, a program which has made a major contribution to 
mobilization readiness of the Reserve Forces is that of the continuous 
screening of the Ready Reserve. This program insures that person- 
nel retained in the Ready Reserve possess military specialties required 
for mobilization and that such personnel will be available for early 
call to active duty in the event of an emergency. The initial screen- 
ing following the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 in- 
volved the processing of records and qualifications of more than 4 mil- 
lion ready reservists which resulted in the removal from the Ready 
Reserve of some 1.4 million reservists. Of those removed from the 
Ready Reserve, 861,000 were transferred to the Standby Reserve and 
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527,000 discharged. The screening process is continuous and during 
fiscal year 1959 ‘resulted in the removal of a total of 495 000 from the 
Ready Reserve, 434,000 of which were transferred to the Standby or 
Retired Reserve, and 61,000 discharged. 

In connection with this subject, the Department of Defense has re- 
cently published an instruction entitled “Special Screening Program 
for Key Federal Employees who are Ready Reservists,” a copy of 
which has been furnished this committee. This instruction was issued 
to provide guidance to the military services in conducting a special 
screening operation to permit the removal from the Ready “Reserve of 
key Federal employees who may not be available for active duty in a 
national emergency because of the critical nature of their civilian 
position. 

(The Department of Defense instruction follows :) 


Number 1200.12 
Date January 29, 1960 
ASD (M.P. & R.) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Special Screening Program for Key Federal Employees who are Ready 
Reservists. 
References : 
(a) Executive Order 10651, January 6, 1956. 
(b) DOD Directive 1200.7, “Screening the Ready Reserve Under the Pro- 
visions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended.” 
(c) DOD Directive 1205.6, “Assignment to and Transfer Between Reserve 
Categories, and Discharge from Reserve Status.” 


I. PURPOSE 


This Instruction is issued to provide guidance to the Military Services in 
conducting a special screening Operation to permit the transfer from the Ready 
Reserve of key Federal employees who may not be available for active duty in 
a national emergency because of the critical nature of their civilian positions. 


II, DEFINITIONS 


A. Key position: A direct hire civilian position which is vitally necessary to 
the mobilization functions of a Federal Agency, and which (1) appears on the 
Department of Labor List of Critical Occupations for Screening the Ready 
Reserve; or (2) has a current shortage of qualified personnel and requires a 
minimum of two years of specialized training or experience. 

B. Key Federal Employee: A direct hire civilian employee of a Federal agency 
who occupies a key position and for whom no adequate replacement exists or 
w og duties cannot be reassigned to other employees. 

. Federal Agency: Any Department, independent establishment, agency, or 
ééiaiattion in the Executive Branch of the U.S. Government. ~ 


Ilfl. POLICY 


The Military Services will conduct a screening operation designed to permit 
removal from the Ready Reserve of Federal employees determined by the 
Military Services not to be readily available for active duty in a national emer- 
gency. The Services may remove from the Ready Reserve those Reservists so 
designated. This screening operation will constitute a part of the continuous 
screening program required by Section 271 of Title 10, U.S. Code. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Each Federal Agency having mobilization functions will identify its key 
Federal employees (as defined in II B above) who are also Ready Reservists. 
B. Each Federal Agency will complete individual Reserve Status report (DD 
Form 1286 attached) for each of its key employee-Ready Reservists, including 
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a statement of how soon he can be made available for active duty in a national 
emergency. The agency will notify the employee concerned, and then forward 
all such initial reports to the appropriate Military Service. These initial re- 
ports will arrive not later than July 1, 1960. 

C. After July 1, 1960, the Federal Agencies are responsible for maintaining 
these Reserve Status Reports on a current basis at all times. Revised Status 
Reports for individual Ready Reservist—key employees will be forwarded to 
the Military Service concerned whenever there is a change in the key employee’s 
position, or in his availability for military service in the Ready Reserve. 

D. The Military Services will screen the individual Reserve Status Reports as 
received to determine the disposition to be made of the Ready Reservists involved. 
Final determination of the Ready Reservists’ status will be made by the Secretary 
of the Military Department concerned. This Instruction is not applicable to 
individuals who are deferred from induction because of their service in organized 
units of the Ready Reserve. 

E. The results of this special screening will be transmitted to the individual 
Reservist concerned and to the Federal Agency in which he is employed by DD 
Form 1286. 

F. The Military Services may communicate directly with each Federal Depart- 
ment or Agency in implementing this Instruction. 


V. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instruction is effective immediately. Two copies of Military Service 
directives implementing the provisions of this Instruction will be furnished to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP&R), per DoD Directive 5025.1, within 
90 days. 

CHARLES FINUCANE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve.) 


Enclosures—2 
1. DD Form 1286. 
2. List of Military Centers to Which Reserve Status Reports Should be 
Forwarded. 
(The report forms follow :) 
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1200.12 (Encl 1) 
Jan 29, 60 





RESERVE STATUS REPORT 
Part al’ 





inane (Lest, firet, middle) 


MILITARY GRADE SERVICE NUMBER 





CURRENT HOME ADORESS 


MILITARY UNIT TO WHICH ASSIGNED 








TITLE OF KEY POSITION 


6S GRACE OR 
EQUIVALENT 








The above-named employee occupies a key position which is vitally necessary to the mobilization functions 
of this agency and which: (1) appears on the Department of Labor List of Critical Occupations for Screening 
the Ready Reserve; or (2) has a current shortage of qualified personnel and requires a minimum of two years 
of specialized ining or experience. Further, no adequate replacement exists for this employee; and his 
duties cannot be reassigned to other employees. As a result, he is not considered available for active mili- 











tary duty in less than______months after declaration of a national emergency. 


TYP EO NAME AND TITLE OF INDIVIDUAL MAKING THE ASOVE DETERMINATION AND FEOERAL AGENCY 








SIGNATURE 





oarTe 








DD...1286 





RESERVE STATUS REPORT 








name (Leet, firet, m ie) 


PART B-2“ 
in GRADE 


RESERVE STATUS REPORT 
PART B-2 








As a result of the special screening 
tequired by DOD Instruction 
the above-named individual has been: 


> Rem FROM THE REAOY RESERVE 
(By trancior to the Standby Reserve) 


[7] RETAINED IN THE READY RESERVE 


name (Laat, firat, middle) MILITARY GRACE 











TYPEO NAME AND TITLE OF OF FICIAL MILITARY 


SERVICE 


TYPEO NAME ANDO TITLE OF OF FICIAL 1LiTaRY 





SIGNATURE 


As a result of the special screening 
required by DOD Instruction _ 
you will be: 





REMOVED FROM THE READY RESERVE 
(By traneter to the Standby Reserve) 


RETAINED IN THE READY RESERVE 





SERVICE 








oaTe 


SIGNATURE 








To be completed by Federal Agency. 
To be completed by Armed Service 





oarTe 








i be completed by Federal Agency 
To be completed by Armed Service 








Detached trom DD Form 1286 








Detached from DD Form 1286 
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Ze PARTMENT oF Yost AGE AND FEES PAID BY 
WASHINGTON 25, 0. C OEP ARTMENT OF 





eommander 
Air Reserve Records Center 
3800 York Street 
Denver 5, Colorado 


“ro be completed by Agency (See attached Liet for Service Adtreeese to which Reserve Stetue Report should be forwerded). 


4 EP ARTMENT OF THE 4% epaRTMENT OF THE 
WASHINGTON 28, 0. C WASHINGTON 258, 0. C. 


Maajor John Doe 
0000 00th Street Aepartment of 
Anywhere, U.S.A. 





Washington 25, D. C. 


Y% 


To be completed by Agency 
To be completed by Armed Service. 


re be completed by Armed Service. 














1200.12 (Enclosure 2) 
January 2%, 1960 


List OF MILITARY CENTERS TO WHICH RESERVE STATUS REPORTS SHOULD BE 
FORWARDED 


U.S. ARMY 


Headquarters 
XIII U.S. Army Corps, Fort Devens, 


Mass. 


II U.S. Army Corps, Camp Kilmer, N.J_ 

XX U.S. Army Corps, Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

XXI U.S. Army Corps, Indiantown Gap, 
Annville, Pa. 

XII U.S. Army Corps, Atlanta, Ga_____ 


IV U.S. Army Corps, Birmingham, 
Ala. 
VIII U.S. Army Corps, U.S. Court 


House, 200 West Sth Street, Austin, 
Tex. 

XIX U.S. Army Corps, Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. 

VI U.S. Army Corps, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. 

XIV U.S. Army Corps, 109 Buzza Build- 
ing, 1006 West Lake Street, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn. 

XI U.S. Army Corps, 12th and Spruce 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

XVI U.S. Army Corps, 21st and Wool- 
worth Avenues., Omaha, Nebr. 

XV U.S. Army Corps, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

X U.S. Army Corps, Fort Lawton, Wash. 


Commanding General, U.S. Army, Alas- 
ka, APO 949, Seattle, Wash. 

Commanding General, U.S. Army, Carib- 
bean, Fort Amador, Canal Zone. 

Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, Eu- 
rope, APO 403, New York, N.Y. 

Commander in Chief, U.S. Navy, Pacific, 
APO 958, San Francisco, Calif. 


U.S. 


Area Covered 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land. 

New York, New Jersey. 

Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky. 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia. 

North Carolina, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia. 

Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. 


Texas, New Mexico. 


Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas. 
Indiana, Michigan. 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa. 


Illinois, Missouri. 

Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado. 

California, Nevada, Arizona. 

Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Mon- 
tana. 

U.S. Army, Alaska. 

U.S. Army, Caribbean. 

U.S. Army, Europe. 


U.S. Army, Pacific. 


NAVY 


Chief of Naval Personnel (Atten Pers B 73), Navy Department, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Commander, Marine Air Reserve Training, Naval Air Station, Glenview, III. 

Director, 1st Marine Corps, Reserve and Recruitment District, 605 Steward 
Avenue, Garden City, Long Island, N Y. 

Director, 4th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 1100 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Director, 5th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Director, 6th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, Peachtree, Seventh 
Building, 50 7th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Director, Sth Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 2026 St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Director, 9th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 601 Hardesty 
Avenue, Kansas City 24, Mo. 
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Director, 12th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 100 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Director, 14th Marine Corps Reserve District, Navy No. 128, care of FPO San 
Francisco, Calif. 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


Commander, Air Reserve Records Center, 3800 York Street, Denver 5, Colo. 
U.S. COAST GUARD 


Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard (PR) 1300 E Street NW., Washington 25, D.C. 
STATUS BY SERVICE 


Secretary Jackson. Now, I would like to make a few remarks about 
the status of the Reserves of the individual military services. 

Army: The Reserve components force structure of the Army is 
built around 37 combat divisions (27 of which are in the Army Na- 
tional Guard and 10 in the Army Reserve), supported by an assigned 
strength of 700,000 (400,000 in the Army National Guard and 300,000 
in the Army Reserve). The total structure includes almost 9,000 
units of company and detachment size. In addition, a pool of in- 
dividual reinforcements of almost 748,000 is maintained for the pur- 
pose of bringing active Army and reserve component units to full 
strength upon mobilization and to initiate the organization of addi- 
tional support type units. There are 2014 battalions or 82 batteries in 
the Army National Guard Nike on-site program. A number of these 
units are taking an active part in the Nation’s air defense by serving 
on a “round the clock” basis as an integral part of the air defense 
system. 

As tothe Navy: Asa part of its Ready Reserve, the Navy's Selected 
Reserve program has progressed satisfactorily. Full implementation 
of this program is expected by end fiscal year 1962. The Selected 
Reserve was established to meet high priority mobilization require- 
ments in critical phases of naval operations and to provide for rapid 
enlargement and augmentation of the active fleet. It provides a 
readiness and capability for immediate response to an attack upon 
the United States. The use of fleet type equipment in training en- 
hances this readiness. The Selected Reserve force composition in- 
cludes personnel, ships and aircraft including 40 antisubmarine war- 
fare ships and 21 fleet size antisubmarine warfare air squadrons 
manned by reservists. Over 80 percent of Naval Reserve enlisted men 
and virtually all Naval Reserve officers have had 2 or more years of 
active duty. Participation by reservists in actual fleet operational ex- 
ercises has been highly successful as evidenced by the commendatory 
remarks of the fleet commanders observing such participation. 

Marine Corps: In the organized element of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve there are 225 ground units and 86 aviation units. The ground 
forces are now fully equipped with medium tanks of the same type 
used by the active Marine Corps. The majority of the fighter and 
attack squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft. The status of train- 
ing of personnel in the Marine Corps Reserve has progressed to the 
point that all the units participating in 48 annual drills are now 
conducting unit training on a multiple-drill basis. 

Air Force: In the Reserve components of the Air Force, the Air 
National Guard is composed of both flying and nonflying units organ- 
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ized for the missions of fighter interceptor, tactical fighter, tactical 
reconnaissance, aeromedical transport, special troop carrier, light 
transport, and various types of communications and electronics. 
Within the 24 tactical flying wings, all squadrons have completed 
conversion to an all-jet force. Recently the Air National Guard was 
authorized to form six transport-type squadrons to augment the Active 
Air Force airlift capability. Deees of C-97 aircraft for these 
squadrons has begun and aircrews and technicians are being trained. 

The Air Force Reserve includes both units and individuals. The 
unit program consists of 14 medium troop carrier wings, one assault 
troop carrier wing, five air rescue squadrons, and a considerable 
number of nonflying support-type units. The individual requirement 
consists of mobilization assignees especially trained to meet the re- 
quirements of the major air commands. 


REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS AND REORGANIZATIONS 


The military departments continually review their Reserve pro- 
grams. These studies have resulted in the realinement of Reserve 
requirements to meet objective war plans. Units have been reorgan- 
ized in line with new missions planned for the Reserve forces, includ- 
ing the requirements of the thermonuclear age. For example, the 
Army National Gurad and the Army Reserve completed major re- 
organization along pentomic lines during the past calendar year, ap- 
proximately a year ahead of schedule. Concurrently with the re- 
organization of units of the Reserve components of the Army, the 
control structure of the U.S. Army Reserve was reorganized by the 
consolidation of 49 military districts into 14 U.S. Army Corps. The 
Navy established its Selected Reserve Force in 1958. A reorganiza- 
tion of the organized Marine Corps Reserve, ground and aviation, 
was effected during the past year, based on the premise of achieving 
a Reserve force structure as nearly similar to the Fleet Marine Force 
as possible. The Air Force is in the process of making several changes 
in the management of its Reserve components. I have asked General 
Eaton, of the Air Force, to discuss these changes in detail during his 
presentation. 

LEGISLATION 


At this point I would like to discuss Reserve legislation which the 
Department of Defense feels is desirable. In connection with the 
subject of legislation, the Congress has consistently made important 
contributions to the steady rise in mobilization readiness by its work 
in enacting sound Reserve legislation, and—this, sir, was to be Mr. 
Finucane’s words, and of course they are mine also—I want to stress, 
to you in all sincerity. 

The Department of Defense has forwarded to the Congress a draft 
of legislation to provide for more effective participation in the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. To the 
best of my knowledge, this proposed legislation has not been intro- 
duced. By means of the next chart, I would like to outline the purpose 
of this legislative proposal. 

First is to provide uniform enlistment programs in the areas of 
service obligations, draft deferment, enforcement provisions, and 
priority induction. 
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Second, provide flexibility with respect to active duty for training 
for ROTC graduates, 

Third, provide flexible enlistments for the National Guard. 

It is recognized that time may not permit the consideration of this 
legislative proposal by this committee during the remaining portion 
of this session of Congress. In that event, it is strongly recommended 
that this proposal be scheduled for early consideration during the 
next session of Congress, 

Pending consideration of this legislative proposal, there is a related 
matter which merits our attention and appropriate corrective action. 
This matter is the memorandum of understanding which pertains to 
the 6 months’ Reserve training programs in the Army National Guard 
and Army Reserve. Many of you are familiar with the memorandum 
of understanding which was adopted as the result of mutual agree- 
ment between the chairman of Subcommittee No. 1 of the House 
Armed Services Committee and the Secretary of the Army which 
provided for set periods in the Ready Reserve and Standby Reserve 
in addition to the initial 6 months’ active duty for training period. 
The memorandum was approved by the subcommittee on February 26, 
1957, and by the full committee on March 5, 1957. While the memo- 
randum was applicable only to the Army National Guard, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, in the interest of equity, applied these provisions 
to the Army Reserve as well. By means of the next chart I would 
like to compare the program under the memorandum of understand- 
ing with the 6 months’ programs of the other services. .A person 
enlisting in the Army National Guard or Army Reserve prior to 
attaining the age of 1814 years, is required to participate in the Ready 
Reserve for a period of 3 years in addition to the 6 months of active 
duty for training. 

Mr. Rivers. We just extended it. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Section 262; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Secretary JAcKson. Yes, sir. 

Such individual may then be transferred to the Standby Reserve 
for the remaining 414 years of his obligation is he so desires. 

In the other services in the 17 to 1814 age group, there are two pro- 
grams differing only in the period of required participation. Both 
require 714 years in the Ready Reserve. 

For personnel in the 18 to 2614 year age group the service, includ- 
ing participation requirement, is the same for all components. 

While the service requirements specified for the Army National 
Guard in the memorandum of understanding may have been con- 
sidered justified under conditions existing at the time the memoran- 
dum was adopted, it is felt that a program which provides for such 
a restricted utilization of reserve manpower is unacceptable at this 
time. 

In the interest of economy, equity, and unit effectiveness the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposes to adjust the service requirements for all 
personnel in the 17 to 1814 age group enlisting in the Army National 
Guard or Army Reserve to a total of 5 years Ready Reserve partici- 
pation required, including the initial active duty for training, with 
the remaining period of service in the Standby Reserve. 

This adjustment would place the 17 to 184% year age group in a 
proper relation to the 1814 to 26 age group and to the programs of the 
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other services. It would retain in the Ready Reserve in a participat- 
ing status for a moderately longer period individuals who have at- 
tained military effectiveness and thus increase the return on training 
received and money expended for that purpose. By reducing the 
turnover of personnel in the units, it would contribute to increasing 
unit effectiveness. 

Request for modification of the memorandum of understanding 
was made by the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Manpower, Per- 
sonnel and Reserve Forces, in his letter of September 15, 1959, to the 
chairman of this committee. It is hoped that action to modify the 
memorandum of understanding will be taken immediately by your 
committee. 

There is one other legislative item in which the Department of De- 
fense has interest and that is the proposal to make permanent the 
authority for flight instruction for members of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The proposed draft of this legislation was for- 
warded to the Congress on February 6, 1960. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to take that up this week. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. This presentation was originally 
scheduled for February, and we haven’t updated it entirely. 

Mr. Rivers. You understand 

Secretary Jackson. But we recognize that. 

Mr. Rivers. Probably the reason was we had that airlift problem. 

Secretary Jackson. [ am aware of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And we just completed that. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. While you have been doing an awful lot of work on 
other subjects, we, too, have been occupied by other business. 

Secretary Jackson. I realize that. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to try to get moving, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Jackson. The ROTC flight instruction program was 
originally established to (1) encourage ROTC cadets to enter pilot 
training, (2) identify those cadets programed for pilot training who 
are obviously lacking in aptitude for such training. This program, 
which was authorized for a period of 4 years, will expire on August 1, 
1960, if not extended. 

Experience during the first 3 years of operation of the ROTC flight 
instruction reveals the fact that the attrition rate in pilot training for 
ROTC trainees who have successfully completed the flight instruction 
program was less than half the attrition rate of ROTC trainees who 
have not received such instruction. 

The success of the flight instruction program is impressive and war- 
rants its continuation. The Department of Defense is pleased to 
learn that this item is scheduled for consideration by this committee 
within the next few days. 

Before leaving the subject of legislation, I would like to state that 
the Department of Defense appreciates the action taken by this com- 
mittee in reporting out H.R. 8186 which proposes to amend certain 
laws pertaining to commissioned officers of the Reserve components. 
The thoroughness in deliberation and length of time devoted by the 
committee to this subject reflect the sincere interest of each member of 
the committee in maintaining a Reserve Force worthy of its position 
as a first-rate member of the overall defense team. 
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And now in summary, Mr, Chairman, I have discussed the overall 
progress which has been made in strengthening the Reserve Forces 
including suggestions requiring legislation which we feel will improve 
the administration of the Reserve program. The quality and readi- 
ness of the Reserve Forces are at the highest point in the peacetime 
history of this Nation. The progress which has been made is evi- 
dence of the soundness of the present programs. 

It has been a privilege to make this presentation to your commit- 
tee, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, as I told you in our lengthy hearings 
on 8186, if you will recall, I tried to compliment you on your charac- 
teristic, straightforward approach to questions. While we differed in 
areas on that bill, we never differed in your dedication or your complete 
interest and effort to give the committee the benefit of what you 
thought was good. And, of course, we never ever questioned you. 

And I want to say here that this is a very valuable statement you 
have made to us. It has a lot of interest, a lot of history and a lot of 
valuable information for both the present occupant of the chair as 
well as the entire committee. And I want to say now that I think you 
made an excellent presentation. 

There are some areas, of course—I don’t know that they meet the 
complete approval of the committee, but there are some questions I 
want to ask you, which will point up the need, as I have said in my 
statement, of a regular program. of hearings of this character, just as 
the chairman of the full committee does for the full committee on the 
posture of the entire defense program and of all the services. 

So I would like to ask you one or two questions. 

The memorandum of understanding was between the Department 
and Mr. Brooks. 

Secretary Jackson. [ Nods. | 

Mr. Rivers. Who was the then chairman of this committee, No. 1, 
which had the jurisdiction of this subject matter. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, it is your—it is the desire of the Department, that 
is, tochange that. 

Give us again in your words why that has run out of date. Is it be- 
cause these boys have been stacking up as a result of these programs? 
Are they creating a hump! W hat is the real reason behind it? Or 
do you just want to get all the services equal in that area? What is the 
reason for it ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, Mr. Chairman, the desirability of doing 
this existed from the very beginning, but, as you are well aware, there 
was originally resistance in some quarters to initiating the 6-month 
program. It was feared by some that it might inhibit enlistments into 
the reserve program, and so on. 

And this arrangement that was agreed to by—and there is no criti- 
cism of it at this time. I am trying to answer your question, merely. 
The prior chairman of this committee, and the Department. of the 
Army was to sort of phase this in and work into this program, not 
too abruptly, which carried a 714-year compulsory obligation. But 
as far as the manpower desirability, it has always been “desirable to 
have these young men who are satisfying their draft obligation by 
merely 6 months to participate a longer period of time, because each 
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time one of them completes—which is now only 3 years—his required 
period, another has to come and substitute. This causes turbulence; 
it causes turnover, and it causes additional expense to train the man, 
and it causes less stability in the unit. 

So it is a desirable, and, if I may say so, at least from the man- 
power standpoint, was always a desirable factor. And Congress in 
its wisdom required the 714 years as mandatory if the Department saw 
fit, and imposed penalties for failure to participate. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Secretary Jackson. So, to answer your question, sir, it 1s felt now 
that the 6-months program is thoroughly accepted and endorsed by 
all parties and there is now no occasion for, nor is the atmosphere 
similar to the time when a sort of a compromise phasein was agreed 
to. ; 

Mr. Rivers. Have you found any resistance in any of the Reserve 
Assocations to modify in agreement ! 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t have any indication one way or the 
other. But, as I pointed out, sir, Assistant Secretary Short has rec- 
ommended this, and the Army, of course, was the party to the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, we will hear from the Air Force on the 
changes they plan to make. 

And I want to ask you one question here on the Army. 

During the course of the hearings over in the Senate—it was over 
in the Senate, wasn’t it, Mr. Slatinshek ¢ 

Mr. Statinsuexk. It was before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee over in the Senate: Senator Chavez, I 
think, had Secretary Brucker before him, and he is reported to have 
said the cut-down in the Reserves was not initiated by the Army. 

Let me read you what it had to say: 

The Army Chief, speaking frankly, told the committee members that he had 
“repeatedly recommended” a 700,000-man Reserve Force. “I have recommended 
it (the 700,000 strength) right along.” 

He told the committee he believed that a 700,000 Reserve was needed, ex- 
plaining that since the Army inaugurated the Pentomic concept, the Reserve 
Forces have been included in the overall plan. For more than a year, he said, 
the Army developed plans calling for allocation of mobilization assignments to 
the Reserve Forces. 

“We had to change the entire structure” to make them (the Reserve Forces) 
conform with the “One Army” concept, he said. 

At the end of a long period, he said, the plan was taken up with the adjutants 
general of the States which included 27 divisions, along with 10 Reserve divi- 
sions. The adjutants general concurred. 

Two years ago, he reminded the committee, Congress authorized a 700,000 
force of drill-pay status Officers and men. “We went forward” after consulta- 
tions with the Governors of every State and the adjutants general. The plan 
was approved and “went into effect.” The reorganization was made in the 
48 States, the territories, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Under the reorganization, Secretary Brucker said, the Reserve Forces “have 


made the best progress ever, achieving higher proficiency marks than ever in 
the history.” 

, If the final action taken is to reduce the Reserve Forces to 630,000, the Army 
Secretary said, he will be faced with several alternatives. He will be required 
to skeletonize all units; cut out whole divisions so that those remaining will 


retain their Pentomic structure; or resolve the problem by a combination of 
skeletonizing and cutting. 
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Now, I would like to ask you if the decision to change that figure 
in both of those ¢ ‘ategories—who made that decision? Was it the Joint 
Chiefs? I understood you to say in your statement that the Depart- 
ments made the recommend: ation as to the changes that were made, 

and that it originated in the Departments. I may y be w rong. 

Mr. Slatinshek, did you get that in his statement ‘ 

Mr. SiatTinsuek. Yes, sir, that was the impression I received. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Did the Joint Chiefs—did the commanding general of the Bureau 
of the Budget doit? [ Laughter. | 

He seems to have considerable authority in these areas. 

Secretary Jackson. The decision, as you have indicated, was not 
concurred in by the Department of the Army. The decision was made 
by the Secretary of Defense. It was approved by the President. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, lL think the Appropriations Committee have made 
available—how much money, to do exactly what, Mr. Slatinshek ¢ 

Mr. Siatinsuek. They ‘provided—they have indicated and ear- 
marked suflicient funds to maintain the drill strength at the present 
level of 400,000 and 300,000 for each of the respective wnits. 

Mr. Rivers. You are familiar with that, aren't you / 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any statement on that / Is it going to be your 
intention to try to carry out the intendment of Congress in that area / 

Secretary Jackson. All of the suggestions, actions, and recommen- 
dations that were made by the Appropriations Committee, that is, the 
House Appropriations Committee, in the President’s budget as it af- 
fects the Defense Department, including this item, are presently, right 
now, at this time, under intense study and the Secretary of Defense, 
whose office I contacted this morning—I didn’t talk with him per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. But through his representative, advised me that 
this, as well as the other items, are presently under consideration for 
uppropr late action. 

If this proposal as passed by the Appropriations Committee of the 
House— 

Mr. Rivers. And by the House later. 

Secretary Jackson. And by the House—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. Is also approved in the Senate, undoubtedly the 
President and the Secretary of Defense will give extreme, careful con- 
sideration to it. The decision will be m: ade by the President, and I 
cannot speak for him. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be made, though, on recommendation by those 
of your 

Secretar vy Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of your stature in the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Jackson. Not of my stature, sir, but of the Secretary of 
Defense’s. 

Mr. Rivers. Would the Secretary of Defense assume to speak 
in this area without consultation with you and Mr. Finucane? 

Secretary Jackson. I am sure he would elicit our recommendations 
on this matter. 
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Mr. Rivers. Assuming this passes the other body and becomes law, 
would you venture an assertion on what the President would be likely 
to do? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with that provision of the Constitu- 
and I am sure you are—where it not only gives the Congress 
the right but provides and directs the Congress to provide for the 
military ? 

Secretary Jackson. I am familiar with that provision of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Rivers. So in this area we could well be operating within our 
own jurisdiction when in our judgment we set the size of the Armed 
Forces, or any Reserve component thereof, could we not ? 

Secretary JAckson. Well, I would like to refer—on the question 
as posed, first of all, 1 would like to study the exact language that is 
provided, to ascertain the constitutional implications. 

But, in any event, the last 4 years I have moved out of the legal 
business, and I w ould have to defer to the General Counsel. 

Sothat I would respectfully defer 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Secretary Jackson (continuing). The answer to your question, 
No. 1, certainly until there was express language before us. 

As I recall the present act of the House of Representatives, it has 
done no more than set aside the money, that is, appropriate the money 
And I believe—there are others here that can check me on this—t hat, I 
think it was last year, similar language was in the act, and the Presi- 
dent did not direct that the forces be cut. 

(Colonel Isenhower aside.) 

Secretary Jackson. And that the President, on similar language, 
at least with regard to one of the components, similar to what is in 
the present House : act, did direct 

Mr. Rivers. I think he did. 

Secretary Jackson. That that intent as reflected in that language 
be complied with. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary JAcKson. So at least to that extent there is a precedent 
for it. 

But I am not in a position to say, other than I am sure he would 
give it the utmost consideration. 

Mr. Rivers. But in this reduction here, you say that the Secretary 
of Defense directed the cut, after proper consultation with the Security 
Council. 

Secretary Jackson. No,sir. This cut was effected by the submission 
of the President’s budget, and this particular item was agreed to and 
recommended by the Secretary of Defense, the National Security 
Council, and the President. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I asked you where it initiated. You don’t know ‘ 
Did it come in the budget ¢ @ Did it come in the budget and, being good 
soldiers, the Defense Department accepted it ? 

Secretary Jackson. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if you don’t know, it is all right. 

Secretary Jackson. I know that the Defense Department are good 
soldiers when they get a direction from the President. This I know. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is a good way to live a long time in the Defense 
Department. (Laughter. ] 

Secretary Jackson. I believe the order, sir, as far as the develop- 
ment. of the budget, is just the opposite. The Secretary of Defense 
finally sets out the guidelines of his budget, and submits it through the 
Bureau of the Budget tothe President. So that as far as the initiation 
in the mechanical development of the budget, the initiation was in the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Rivers. But this figure, you can’t pinpoint where this reduc- 
tion began and who st: arted the ball rolling on this item ? 

Secretary Jackson. This has been a matter of consideration and 
controversy over several years. 

Mr. Puteri. Does the gentleman yield for a moment ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Putiar. Well, in that connection, Mr. Secretary, vou state that 
the budget was prepared in your Department, in the Defense Depart- 
ment, and then forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiver. To be submitted to the Congress. 

Now, could you tell us whether, after it was forwarded to the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Bureau of Budget made changes in the strength 
of the Reserves? Were they the ones that were responsible for the 
curtailment of the Reserve strength ? 

Secretary Jackson. The budget submitted by the Defense Depart- 
ment through the Bureau of the Budget already had those proposed 
cuts in these two Reserve components. 

Mr. Prine. And the Bureau of the Budget didn’t change the 
recommendations of the Defense Department ? 

Secretary Jackson. With respect to these, no, sir. 

Mr. Pris. With respect to the cuts in the reserve components? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir: they did not. 

Mr. Pritere. Now, was this matter presented to the Joint Chiefs 
for their recommendations? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know what went into the cogitations of 
the Secretary of Defense in arriving at his conclusions. 

Mr. Pritprn. Now, you have mentioned the Defense Department, 
and you mentioned the various departments, that they participated in 
these recommendations. You mentioned also the National Security 
Council. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prive. As having voted to sustain these recommendations. 
But you haven’t given us any assurance at least or any statement. one 
way or the other as to definitely whether or not the matter or these 
matters were presented to the Joint Chiefs or whether they had the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs. 

Would you say categorically that they didn’t have the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Jackson. That the Secretary of Defense did not have 
the recommendations? 

Mr. Putter. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. I would not say categorically that he did not; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Privein. Well, would you say that he did ? 
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Secretary Jackson. 1 would assume that he did. 

Mr. Puteri. I see. That is the summation, that these recom- 
mendations were concurred in ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. I didn’t say they were concurred in, sir, I 
said 1 assumed he had the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Puuern. Well, were these recommendations similar to the 
recommendations that were forwarded by the Defense Department / 

I mean, I don’t want to belabor the point, but I would like to find 
out whether or not the Joint Chiefs concurred in these recom- 
mendations, 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t participate at this level, and I find 
it difficult to say just what—— 

Mr. Puivein. Lt understand that. Perhaps I can ask that question 
of one of the other witnesses. 

Secretary Jackson. ‘The factors in the Secretary’s decision were. 
But in any event, the Joint Chiefs advised the Secretary. And the 
departments get in their recommendations. but the Secretary makes 
the final decision. 

Mr. Puinsin. You see, it is a rather peculiar situation the way 
it developed here this morning. 

I take it that you are recommending a change in the “Memorandum 
of Understanding,” so-called, that has been referred to 4 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. That the chairman has asked some questions about. 

Now, the net result of that change that you recommended would 
be to increase the available personnel in the Ready Reserve. You 
would increase it. 

Now, on the other hand, your policy, or the policy of the Depart- 
ment seems to be to decrease the strength of the Reserve components. 

So there seems to be somewhat of a paradox in the position of the 
Department. On the one hand you are making more men available 
in this category if you propose, as you do, apparently, to change that 
“Memorandum of Understanding”; and then on the other hand you 
are shaving down, you are whittling down this Reserve every year. 

Now, can you expiain that inconsistency / 

Secretary Jackson. Well, if 1 may respectfully refer to the fact 
that 1 am not admitting it is an inconsisteney—— 

Mr. Puinsin. That is my language. 

How would you characterize it? Use your own language. 

Secretary Jackson. I would say that the request that we are mak- 
ing to change the “Memorandum of Agreement” does not affect the 
numbers. It affects the quality of the people there. So that if you 
have a certain number, rather than have it be composed of people who 
will turn over every 3 years, you have the same number, but they 
are there longer. 

Mr. Puitein. If you have a certain number of boys available every 
rear, and they are serving 5 years rather than 3, you have more mem- 
as in that component, dont you, across the board? That would be 
true, from a mathematical standpoint. 

How many do you have in the Ready Reserve that have come out 
of your 6 months’ program at the present time? Do you have that / 

Perhaps some other witness will give me that. 
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Secretary Jackson. I think we have that. [Addressing aide:] 
Didn’t we have it on a chart here ? 

(Mr. Slatinshek aside to Mr. Philbin.) 

Mr. Rivers. You can put that 

Secretary Jackson. We have it here, sir. 

Mr. Puinsiy. If you haven't it, you can give it to us later. 

Do you have it here now ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The cumulative number as of end fiscal year 1959 was 255,462, who 
had completed the active duty for training program. 

Mr. Puts. Isthat the number still in the Reserve ? 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. No. 

Mr. Piinin. Are they still inthe Ready Reserve ? 

How many do you have, of the number of those who were trained 
in the 6 months’ program, in the Ready Reserve at the present time? 

Secretary Jackson. We don’t have that available, because this is a 
pretty fluid figure. Constantly, their time is up, and they go in the 
Standby, maybe individually, according to the time they enlisted 

Mr. Proers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. If you wish—— 

Mr. Pricer. Could you give us some figures along that line ? 

Secretary Jackson. We will try to get you some approximations. 

Mr. Puitsi. Show us what you have in the Ready Reserve at the 
present time for the 6 months’ program. 

Secretary Jackson. On June 30, 1959, there were 340,642 personnel 
in the Ready Reserve who had enlisted in the 6 months’ active-duty- 
for-training programs. Of these, 237,337 had completed training, 
63,018 were undergoing training, and 40.287 were awaiting commence- 
ment of training. 

Mr. Puiterx. Now, I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that I appreciate 
the problems that you have here. We are struggling with them on 
this committee, as you know. But I want to commend you for your 
excellent statement, your broad and comprehensive statement that 
you have given us here this morning. I think it is a very good basis 
for the discussions that we propose to have here concerning the pos- 
ture of the Reserves. And I want to say that indicates once again 
that you are very capable of going on your own steam and render- 
ing very beneficial information and “advice and help to this committee. 

I want to compliment you and thank you for your excellent state- 
ment, and an ably written statement. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Chairman, while we are on this subject that 
Mr. Philbin brought up at this time, I, too, am a little bit disturbed 
by this proposed change, Mr. Secretary—the 17- to 1814-year-age 
group. 

The reason I am disturbed is very simple. It is a program that 
has only been going on fora very short time. 

Now, the way I look at it: If I were in this age group and if I had 
entered the program, I would have done it with the idea that it was a 
firm commitment for 314 years. It might be possible that that was the 
reason I entered the program. I won t say, but there are a good many 
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of our young people that have done that. Now all of a sudden this 
has changed. I am told, “Oh, no; it is going to be 5 years.” 

At the same time we are in the process, as I understand it from the 
statements—and I am not quarreling with it at all—of reducing our 
Reserves. I think that is something that this committee should look 
into. 

I agree with Mr. Philbin that I think it is a little inconsistent. 

Mr. Puutpin. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I would like to look into it further, and I think 
we all should, because it is difficult for these semicivilians to have 
these programs changed on them more or less overnight. This is not 
an old program. It is a program that they have hardly gotten into. 

Mr. Puen. That would be especially so at a time when they are 
reducing the overall strength of the Reserve components. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Puiter. Of course, if they do propose to break the contract 
or the understanding that they made with these 6 months’ enlistees, 
that is an even worse and more inequitable—that is almost an uncon- 
scionable situation. 

I didn’t understand you contemplated that. 

Secretary Jackson. May 1 comment on that / 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

If we don’t understand what you understand, you straighten us 
out. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. We, of course, are fully in accord with the 
observation that Mrs. St. George makes, as to changing the signals 
after the man comes in. That isn’t our plan, if this committee ap- 
proves, we will say from here on in, “If you would like to come into 
this program, you will be required to participate for the 5 years.” 

Those that came in with the understanding that they would partici- 
pate only for three will still only have to participate for three. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, that clears up the matter a great deal. 

Mr. Rivers. This will be a new program. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. It isa new program. 

Secretary Jackson. It is a new program and in the future, and not 
shifting the signals on the boys who came in under a certain other 
agreement. 

Mr. Rivers. I would also like to say, like Mr. Philbin and Mrs. St. 
George, L appreciate you have problems. We all do. 

But we have these problems arising all the time. 

And, as I say, I for one—and I am sure the committee appreciates 
the problems confronting you. That is why it is well that we have 
these hearings, and it is even better that we try to work out some 
area of understanding in these agreements. That is certainly our 
idea. 

I inherited this job. Purely and simply, I inherited it. Not for 
any particular qualification. J just inherited it. And it wasn’t easy to 
occupy the seat of Mr. Brooks. That is a hard job to do. 

(Further remarks requested off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. But it is a hard job to take these things over cold 
and run them as well as somebody who has had this vast experience ; 
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and we have to work a little hard, and we do. That is why we want 
to have these hearings. I think it is good for everybody. 

I particularly appreciate your straightforwardness. When you 
don’t know what - been in your background, you say so. That is 
why I like you. I don’t see any change in my admiration for you, 
either. 

Mr. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Well, Mr. Chairman, might I say at that point 
that that same admiration includes me ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Because 1 merely asked the question because I 
wanted to get this elucidated. 1 think the Secretary has made a very 
fine statement and has also given us very clear and forthright answers. 

Mr. Rivers. [am sure of it. 

Have you finished, Mrs. St. George ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. You are next, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I got here late, because of 
another meeting of this committee. So 1 haven't had the opportunity 
of asking any questions yet. 

It seems to me that it would be a very questionable change to now 
raise that from 3 years to 5 years when you are domg every—I won’t 
say you, but when there are moves being taken and attempted actions 
tocut the strength of the Reserves. 

I remember, I believe 4 years ago, we were going to double the 
strength of the Reserves. I believe you testified at that time. I am 
not sure. I think you did. 

Then the next year we not only decided we were not going to dou- 
ble them, but we were going to cut them 10 percent. Congress in its 
wisdom I think has prevented that. 

But here you are asking to increase the time they are spending, but 
decrease the number. 

So what you are doing there will be training less people, which 
means more people or more youths will never serve, which I don't 
believe they should, unless we need them. 

But it seems to me there seems to be just as little justification for 
this as your plan was to double it one year and then to cut it 10 per- 
cent the following year. I mean that is one of the most abrupt changes 
that we have had, ina great sea of changes. 

And along that same line, I want to mention another problem that 
is rather serious. I am not trying to be the one to solve it. But the 
other day I had a letter from a young man who had served his 2 years, 
and when he came home he did follow your directions and did enter a 
Reserve program, because they told him he had to. Now he is waking 
up to the fact that five neighbors within that very close era of time— 
none of them has taken any additional time; that is, none of them have 
entered the Reserve program. And here he is going to lose his job 
if he stays with the pogram. He stayed with it a year, or not quite 
a year yet, and here he did follow the plan, or he had to go through 
it or you would put him in jail. And if he couldn’t continue—yet he is 
the one only in his neighborhood to show any interest at all. And 
there—in his letter, he said they were calling him a sap. 
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Well, I didn’t want to comment as to the merits of the situation. 
But it is something that is certainly failing to—actions such as that 
kind are certainly losing the public’s confidence in our Reserve pro- 
gram, and I don’t like to see that done. 

Here are two instances. One year you are going to double the situa- 
tion, and I was severely criticized because I objected to that doubling 
of the size of the Reserve. Then they wanted to cut it 10 percent, 
and I was criticized for objecting to that. 

Here we proceed, and two boys in the same community are plainly 
being treated unfairly, because they threaten them—maybe that is 
not the right word, but they tell them the law, to enter the Reserve 
program. Then those that do follow your instructions—as I say, 
those that go ahead with them are penalized. But those that did say 
“Go jump in the lake,” figuratively, nothing is done with them. 

I wish you would work out something on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Tam. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish, Mr. Secretary, you would let the committee 
know what the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs are in that area, 
if vou can find that out. 

Secretary JAckson. You are talking of the recommendations of 
the Joint Chiefs when this was originally done or 
Mr. Rivers. Before the Budegt set the figure. 

Secretary Jackson. Which budget, sir? That is what I want. 

Mr. Rivers. Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Jackson. I mean which year? This recent one 

Mr. Puirern. The one we are discussing now is of the decrease in 
the Reserve components. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Before, we were discussing when this was first 
initiated. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Wampler ? 

Mr. Wampter. I have nothing. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I would just like to put a very brief statement here 
in the record. 

We are all familiar with the general provisions of the Constitu- 
tion in regard to the powers of the Congress and the President. But 
I would like, just for the record, to read the exact wording of a por- 
tion of the Constitution and make a very brief comment on it. 

Under article I, section 8 of the Constitution 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. Whenever I mention that section, I al- 
ways mention it with my colleague present, because he is my authority. 
Now we are hearing the authority. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that is a great compliment. I do 
not claim to be any great constitutional authority, but I have had, 
naturally, an opportunity as a lawyer and judge and Member of Con- 
gress and as a citizen to study the Constitution over a period of years, 
and I think I know something about it. But I certainly do not claim 
to bea great authority. 

Now here is the exact wording of the Constitution of the United 
States, relative to the point that we have been discussing. 
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Section 8, article I: 
The Congress shall have power— 


to do a number of things. 

Now, I get down to the point here: 
to raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer period than 2 years. 

Now let me comment just a little on that. The Congress couldn’t 
raise and support armies without fixing the number of them— 


to provide and maintain a navy. 


Now getting down—this is one of the most. specific things that I 
know of in the Constitution. The Constitution generally is just a 
general broad blueprint. But listen to this: 


To make rules— 


which Congress has the power to do, and it is the only agency of our 
Government that has such power— 

to make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; 
to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 


insurrections and repel invasion; to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia— 


which as we know now is the same as the National Guard— 


and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 

Now, at the conclusion of that section 8, which refers to all of the 
powers of Congress, is this statement—that is, the powers given to the 
Congress by the Constitution, is this statement : 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or in any department or officer thereof. 

Now going over to section 2 of article 2, the Constitution says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States and of the militia of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States. 

He is the Commander in Chief. But if I read it correctly, he must 
operate under the laws that Congress fixes. He has no discretion. 
He must take the Army that the Congress raises and use that Army. 
And he has no right, as I view it, to change it in any way. 

This last one, and I shall conclude. 

Section 3 of article 2 says, among other things, in speaking of the 
President : 

He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Now, if the Congress fixes a law and it is a Jaw in an appropriation 
act, assuming that it passes both Houses and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, it isa law, even in an appropriation act. 

So the way I read the Constitution, it is his absolute sworn duty 
to take the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force that the Congress 
fixes by law, including Reserves and the National Guard, and to 
operate under that law. 
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So I just feel very deeply about the matter, that when the Bureau 
of the Budget, or even the President, for whom I have great respect, 
regardless of who he might be when he, or when the Bureau of the 
Budget or the Armed Forces, or anyone, tries to circumvent or get 
around the provisions made by Congress, I think it is a very serious 
matter. 

Now, I feel that if he feels that we are going too far by making rules 
and regulations, by providing for a certain number in the National 
Guard and in the Reserves and so on, he is certainly within his pre- 
rogative to come to Congress and ask us to modify it or change it. 
But when we fix it, I think it is his absolute duty to follow it. “And 
if he doesn’t, I think that he is not following the Constitution of the 
United States. 

So I just wanted to put that in the record. 

I know that you probably would not want—might not want to make 
a comment on it, but if you did, I would appreciate any comments 
you might have on it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment. 
I am also delighted that my colleagues read the Constitution, because 
I know he always carries it in his pocket and it is a most useful thing, 
and I know he knows it by heart anyway, and it is a very good thing 
for this committee and the whole Congress that he does so. 

But I would like to say that I think the Constitution is subject to 
very, very wide interpretation, and I also noted that my learned 
colleague said this was his en 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you and I have lived through some of the 
vagaries—those are my words—of the Supreme Court, and we there- 
fore know that the Constitution is subject to many interpretations. 

I think there is a definite conflict between the two portions that 
our colleague has read us, that of the duties of the Congress on the 
one side, and the duties of the President as Commander in Chief on the 
other. 

In my opinion—and this again is only my opinion—I don’t think 
that we can bind the Commander in Chief. 

I also chink that owing to the fact that the Constitution was written 
many years ago—and quite frankly our Defense Department was not 
very important. It consisted more or less of a volunteer army and 
a pick-up navy, we might say. At that time the Congress appropri- 
ated the moneys for it. And that is the basic function under the 
Constitution of the House of Representatives—to appropriate moneys. 
And they could only do it for a 2-year period. And at that time the 
Army could be more or less revamped every 2 years. And we all 
know that is utterly impossible today. We know that there must be 
continuity and that that continuity has to be carried on through the 
Joint Chiefs, through the Commander in Chief, et cetera. 

So while I respect your opinion—in fact, I am sure my colleague 
knows far more about it than I do—TI still think that when we come 
to interpreting the Constitution, the Constitution is subject to very, 
very wide interpretation. 

Mr. Morris. May I just say this, very briefly, in reply to the most 
distinguished lady from New York, and a member of the committee, 
that I have the very highest regard for her, and I do regard her judg. 
ment and opinion very highly, too, and I do not care to enter into any 
argument with the splendid lady. 
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But I would like to say this, that it has been my experience as a 
lawyer, a judge, and as somewhat of a student of the C onstitution, 
that the public is in error quite often about some of these decisions 
of the Supreme Court. And I have no particular one in mind. But I 
think you will find that in these areas where there is considerable 
latitude of interpretation, that it is because of the fact that in those 
areas the Constitution itself is usually to some extent ambiguous and 
is really subject to different interpret: ations, whereas it does appear 
to me in this particular instance that it is so clear that actually it really 
does not lend itself to very much difference in interpretation. 

It would seem to me that it would be most difficult to put any inter- 
pretation on it other than the fact that the Congress, and the Congress 
alone, could determine the number in the National Guard, in the 
Reserve, and in the Regular Armed Forces itself, as well as determine 
their pay—because it says “raise and support an army,” and that it 
would be the duty of the President, as Commander in Chief, to be 
head of that Army that the Congress raised. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Waita minute. Istarted this. Let’s don’t discuss any 
more about the Constitution, because I have some very strong opinions, 
and I am going to forego saying also about the Supreme Court. I 
don’t want to begin to tell you what I think of the Supreme Court, so 
let’s get on to the next member's questioning. 

I think that has been very helpful. But I have some terribly strong 
opinions in this area. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I say I didn’t mean to infer that 
L always agreed with the Supreme Court. [| Laughter. | 

Don't get that impression, that I agreed in many instances. 

Let me just finish this, Mr. Chairman, so I won't be misunderstood. 

I didn’t mean to say that I agreed with them in all instances. I cer- 
tainly have not. I have disagr eed on many occasions. 

But what I intended to say, and what I think I did say, is that you 
will find in those areas where there has been a difference in the Supreme 
Court’s decisions, that there was, generally speaking some area of 
ambiguity, whereas in this particular instance I do not think an area 
of ambiguity exists. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you yield, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to start a legal argument with lawyers, 
because that usually goes on without end. 

I do feel, though, that for the sake of the record there ought to be 
some very brief remarks made on this matter. 

I have voted in each instance to keep the strength of the Reserves 
up. And I say that the Executive has followed which I think is the 
advice of Congress, and I think very properly so. 

When you get into the legislative and the executive area of con- 
stitutional author ity—I am not referring altogether to the military— 
we certainly limit the Executive by what we appropriate. We could 
appropriate money to build a building in Washington. The Presi- 
dent, or the Executive, could refuse to spend that money. That has 
happened time and time again. It has been affirmed by the courts. 

And here we are arguing not what the President could do, but what 
he hasa right to do. 
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And entirely ignoring in the military situation the right of the 
Executive to act or not act, Congress certainly can’t do a right-about- 
face and left-about-face and all the maneuvers of the military. And 
I do believe Congress should make a case where we have a strong belief 
on a matter as to strength—and the President has and the military 
followed. 

But I do think there is a strong doubt that we can tell him he has 
to do, that is, to have a certain number of men in each regiment or a 
certain number—we have done away with regiments now, but we are 
going to have to have a certain number in a tank battalion or an 
infantry battalion, or you are going to put two battalions of supply 
and so forth in at Fort Rucker, because that is beyond our capabilities. 

I don’t want to agree at all with the statement that has been made, 
that the President is bound to let us fix the exact number of the Army. 
And I am just expressing my opinion. And I think that legal deci- 
sions bear out my theory on this matter. 

I don’t care to pursue the matter any further. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the Congress has an exclusive right in that 
field, but I am not going into that. Because it is based, as far as I am 
concerned, on the > a that you could keep the Executive from be- 
coming a dictator, because you could disband them. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, you are exactly right. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to go intothat. I have some very strong 
opinions. Weare not going to go any more into that. 

I think we are in our own field, though, when we do set these 
figures. And I am glad to see that the President followed that, as 
you said. 

We discussed this in the Reorganization Act, giving the roles and 
missions. Congress gave them authority to do that, but we had to 
doit. It isan interesting field. 

I am not completely ignorant on it. I might be in other fields, 
but—which I don’t admit. [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. CuampBeruarn. Well, Mr. Chairman, everyone else has kind 
of expressed an opinion here. 

Mr. Rivers. It is your time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. You say we are not going into that. I would 
just like to spread my thought on the record here briefly, on it. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuamper.arn. We find the Constitution says that Congress 
shall have the power to raise and support armies, and to provide and 
maintain a Navy. 

Now, I think it iskind of simple. If the President wanted a million 
people in the service and he came to Congress and Congress in its 
wisdom appropriated money for half a million people, there is no 
doubt in my mind how large the Army would be. It would be a half 
million. Congress in that case would have a very definite say, because 
there wouldn’t be funds for any more. 

To say that if Congress in its wisdom appropriates funds for a 
larger army that then really they have no right to speak and to deter- 
mine how large it shall be: I just can’t follow it. I can’t get it straight 
in my head, why it will work one way and not the other. 

I think that Congress has a very definite authority in this field. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, if the gentleman will yield right there? This 
is the only area in the Constitution where the Constitution directs that 
Congress shall have exclusive jurisdiction. Not in the State Depart- 
ment, not in the Treasury Department, not in the Department of Jus- 
tice or any of their predecessors or their present setup. But in the 
military, it does. 

Mr. Cuampertarn. Mr. Chairman, it can’t be denied that Congress 
does have the right to determine it insofar as making the funds avail- 
able. And if the Executive requested more than Congress gave him, 
there would be no question. Why it doesn’t work the other way I 
can’t understand. 

Now with that having been said, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks made by my colleague, Mrs. St. George, earlier, with 
respect to your training program on your 17- to 1844-year-age group. 

I don’t intend to go into it any further, but I would like to say that 
I share her concern about this. 

Mr. Secretary, it has been called to my attention, in connection with 
quite a public dise ussion, of whether ROTC should be compulsory or 
not, by an institution in my home town, about the possibility of credit 
being given for those who are engaged in ROTC programs toward 
their subsequent military obligation. 

Do you have any comments on that? Is that being given any 
thought presently ¢ 

Secretary JAcKson. Yes, sir. 

On the first point I am quite clear as to the import of the question. 
But on the second, as to credits toward their military obligation, 
I am not quite clear as to what you are referring to, sir. 

Mr. CHampersain. Well, what is—say I am in the ROTC program 
and I graduate from college and I get my commission. What is my 
military obligation ¢ 

Secretary ‘JAcKson. Two years, with the discretion where your 
services may not be required to fill out the military requirements, of 
6 months. 

Mr. CHampertain. We are talking about active duty. 

Secretary Jackson. Of active duty for training for 6 months. 

And we referred to a bill here in which we are asking that that flat 
6 months’ mandatory requirement be changed to give some flexibility 
so that you might be required, let us say, to participate only 4 months. 

Mr. Cramper.arn. Well, then, you are considering giving credit 
to these people who—take into consideration the fact ‘that they have 
had their ROTC training. 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. What I said was—and I was address- 
ing myself to the obligation for active service. When you finish, you 
are faced with a requirement of 2 years of active service plus a total 
of 6 more in the Reserve, or a total Reserve obligation of 8 years, 
2 years of which you might be required to perform on active duty. 

‘However, if there is not a need for your services, you may complete 
your active "duty or active duty for training within 6 months. 

And all I added was that the 6 months, which is now a mandatory 
requirement, be changed to allow you to do something less than that 
because some of the services claim that the 6 months is not necessary 
for their particular requirements for basic training after the ROTC. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rivers. Do you yield, Mr. Chamberlain / 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think the gentleman from Michigan had in mind 
some clarification of the Department’s attitude in regards to the con- 
tinuation of mandatory ROTC at land-grant colleges. Is that what 
you have in mind ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLALN. Well, yes, I have. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Has the Department changed their position / 

Secretary Jackson. May I say—I understood there were two ques- 
tions involved. And I said I got the clear import of the first one. 1 
will be glad to address myself to it. 

Before I do, may I amend my remarks about the 8-year overall 
obligation / 

That was true until August 1955. The overall is 6 years since the 
1955 act for a person who goes on active duty. Those going on 6 
months’ active duty for training, have an $-yvear obligation. 

The Department of Defense position with regard to compulsory 
vis-a-vis elective ROTC has not been completely altered. DOD has 
traditionally taken a position that this will be optional with the col- 
leges, land grant or other wise, and they have refrained at any time, 
until recently, of saying it should be elective or it should be manda- 
tory. 

Recently, because of the fact that there is an output of ROTC stu- 
dents far in excess of requirements, the Defense Department has indi- 
cated that the elective would be better suited to match the requirements 
than compulsory. But the Defense Department has still not taken a 
stand: “You shall have compulsory or you shall have elective.” 

I have here a letter which Secretary Finucane wrote on this subject 
which I would be very glad to submit for the record, which explains 
in more detail the outline T have given of the present status. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Just put that in the record at this point. 

(The letter follows:) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 

Dear ————: In view of current deliberations concerning Compulsory basic 
ROTC now going on at many of our universities, I thought it would be helpful 
to give a full explanation of the Department of Defense policy on this subject. 

The Department of Defense policy is to leave the decision entirely up to the 
educational authorities concerned. The Department will support the decision 
of the institutional authorities by furnishing the necessary instructors and 
equipment. It might be said that the Department of Defense favors “freedom 


of choice” on this question. I would now like to explain just why this policy 
was chosen. 

First, let us consider the legal implications. The Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, 
requires that land-grant colleges offer courses in military tacties. It does not 
require compulsory basic ROTC per se. Sixty-one of the 64 land-grant colleges 
having ROTC have chosen compulsory ROTC. The Department of Defense 
courses of action are limited to either favoring compulsory or favoring elective 
or favoring “freedom of choice” by the institution. 

In order for the Department of Defense to support a policy of favoring 
compulsory basic ROTC, a military requirement should exist for such a policy. 
Such a military requirement does not exist. This statement is based on an 
objective analysis of two basic considerations: namely, the qualitative and 
quantitative requirements. Compulsory basic ROTC is not needed to meet 
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quality standards nor is it needed to produce the number of officers required. 
Surveys of the academic standings of ROTC officers in the service schools follow- 
ing commissioning do not furnish conclusive evidence as to whether elective 
or compulsory programs produce the higher quality officers. Analysis of the 
information available on this subject reveals that quality depends primarily on, 
first, the individual, his intellectual and moral attributes and his motivation for 
au service career; and, secondly, the university, its academic standards. 

The second consideration related to the existence of a military requirement 
for compulsory basic ROTC is the capability of the program to produce the 
number of officers required. As a result of a study on this aspect of the problem, 
the military departments have estimated their annual requirements for the 
next 10 years as follows: 


pT, SURE RS pe eee ee ee Pea SS SRE ene ae Se eee ae Cee EE A ee eee NEA 14, 000 
) Sontag POR begets bt Rey fe A ce EDL, oS ee is ATE eo PL af 2 3, 000 
pO al ane ay ea See a the Bitar Fea eee et, £0 oh So 4, 000 

po pasa caper abelian Seite Ah atte ERR Cs 5, HILO, RIN SUE Ee, Renal ore h 21, 000 


Let us first consider the Army's capability to produce 14,000 officers. One 
hundred and fifty-four of the 233 schools having Army ROTC have compulsory 
basic ROTC. Reliable estimates indicate that college enrollments will double 
during the next decade while the requirement for officers from the ROTC pro- 
gram will remain constant. Attached is a chart showing the actual enrollments 
during the past 2 years with that planned for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961. Using an attrition factor of 70 percent (for each 100 freshmen entering 
the program, 30 graduate and become officers) a maximum total enrollment of 
112,000 is required at the beginning of any fiscal year to produce 14,000 officers 
4+ years later. Looking at the chart again, you will note that the planned 
enrollment at the beginning of fiscal year 1961 is 166,000, Which is 54,000 in 
excess of requirements. Seventy percent is the actual attrition of the fiscal 
year 1958 graduating class from Army elective ROTC schools. The national 
average for all college students was 40 percent. Now with the expected doubling 
of college enrollments during the next decade, and if the same schools con- 
tinue compulsory basic, total Army ROTC enrollments can be expected to be 
around 300,000 in 1970, which would result in 178,000 in excess of require- 
ments. 

Many schools will continue compulsory basic ROTC. It has been traditional 
at many universities. Authorities at many institutions sincerely believe, and 
rightly so, that the compulsory policy makes a significant contribution toward 
orderly conduct for the entire student body as well as giving individuals a 
sense of responsibility not otherwise obtainable. Furthermore, the 2 years of 
basic training are not wasted. They may prove invaluable to the individual 
in the event of a future emergency. However, even assuming that as many 
as one-half of the schools now having a compulsory policy will change to an 
elective policy by 1965, there will still be more students enrolled than are re- 
quired to produce 14,000 officers. 

Kighty-nine of the 175 schools having Air Force ROTC have compulsory 
basic. You will note that the Air Force has a requirement for 4,000 officers. 
Using the same 70 percent attrition factor as used for the Army, a total en- 
roliment of 32,000 is required. In fiscal year 1961 the Air Force will have 
77.000 enrolled in excess of requirements under the present system. From 
an Air Force point of view, a totally elective program by 1965 will satisfy the 
military requirements. 

The Navy now has a totally elective program. It is noted that the attrition 
from the Navy program is about 37 percent. 

From the above discussion, it is concluded that a military requirement does 
not exist for a compulsory basic ROTC program and that the Department of 
Defense has no basis for favoring such a program. 

Now there is merit in a Department of Defense policy favoring elective basic 
ROTC. Certainly, the Air Force would have reason to favor such a policy and 
the Navy program is already totally elective. Yet the Department of Defense 
realizes that many fine institutions will desire to continue compulsory basic 
ROTC and it is felt that if such is the case these schools should be supported 
by the Department of Defense in carrying out such a policy by our furnishing 
the necesary instructors and equipment. We have, therefore, found it advisable 
to adopt a policy of “freedom of choice,” leaving the decision entirely up to 
the institution. 
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Before closing let me assure you that the Department of Defense by adopting 
the above policy on compulsory basic ROTC does in no way intend to down- 
grade the importance of ROTC. The ROTC is the single most important pro- 
gram for producing officers for both the Regular Establishment and the Re- 
serves. Its importance demands that we constantly strive in many ways to im- 
prove the program. The services are constantly working with the educational 
authorities in improving the curriculums. We are also concerned about the 
trend in recent years toward reducing the academic credit given for ROTC. 
With your help, we expect to be able to arrest this trend. We are also seriously 
considering ways in which the Federal Government may give additional support 
to institutions having ROTC units. I have mentioned these other things to 
assure you that we do realize the importance of ROTC and are doing something 
to show that we do. 

Let me say in summary that the Department of Defense realizes the major 
importance the ROTC plays in producing officers of the highest caliber for our 
Armed Forces. The Department of Defense is taking steps to insure that the 
ROTC program accomplishes its objectives. The Department of Defense feels 
that its policy on compulsory basic ROTC will actually provide for a more effec- 
tive ROTC program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C, FINUCANE. 
(The chart follows :) 
ROTC enrollment strengths 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. How can the Department take any position other 
than requiring mandatory or compulsory ROTC participation, in 
view of the provisions of existing law as they apply to land-grant col- 
leges, and so forth, where Federal moneys are expended ? 

Secretary Jackson. The land-grant college—the law—again, I am 
not supposed to be discussing law here. Counsels are here. I have 
stepped out of the legal business [laughter]. But I know of no law 
on land-grant colleges that requires ROTC. It requires certain mili- 
tary experience, but there is no provision in any statute that I am 
aware of that says you must have ROTC. 

I would like to defer to counsel if there is any question about that. 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. Barrio. I just want to add 

Mr. Rivers. Give your name tothe reporter. 

Mr. Bartimo. I am Frank Bartimo, Assistant General Counsel for 
Manpower and Personnel. 

I beileve what you have in mind, Representative Van Zandt, is cor- 
rect, so far as State laws are concerned. I think you will find that 
some States do require, where they have gotten a land grant, that there 
be this mandatory provision. 

I think the Federal law, if I am correct—and I want to refresh my 
memory—is, as the Secretary pointed out. 

There is no mandatory provision in the Federal law. 

Now, we do have the provisions where we have ROTC, as you well 
know, that we will provide certain courses and in some instances cer- 
tain instruction. 
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Mr. Rivers. You have the minimum requirements. 

Mr. Bartrmo. That is right. We establish the requirements neces- 
sary tocarry the purpose of the program. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Slatinshek, do you want to say something? 

Mr. Siatinsuek. The only requirement in the Federal statute on 
the subject is that the school establish a course in military science. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what he says. 

Now, have you completed, Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Doesn’t the Department of the Army resist any changes 
in this? Don’t they request that it continue to be mandatory ? 

Mr. Slatinshek, check me on that. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. The Department of Defense apparently has a 
somewhat different attitude about this than the Department of Army. 
The Army attitude is that this ROTC training ought to be, continue to 
be compulsory, and the Department of Defense ‘apparently does not 
quite agree with that. 

Is that right, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. The Department of Defense 
position is as I stated it. 

The Army has, I might say, rather recently taken a firm position 
with regard to mandatory participation. 

It is not over 3 or 4 vears ago when this question was presented by 
the Association of Land Grand Colleges to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. I was then Acting Assistant, in the interim between Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Francis, and I sent out for the comments, and 
based my decision largely on the Army’s study, which was, “We will 
leave it up to the colleges.” 

The Army has recently adopted a stronger position in favor of com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions from the Secretary / 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you have some questions ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I have recently read where the University 
of Wisconsin has been discussing that matter. If I am in error, please 
correct me. And thinking about going into a plan and making it 
voluntary for the 2 years and seeing if it dropped below 75 percent 
of the number that they had under “the mandator v course, in which 
vent they would intend to go back to mandatory. 

There has been a lot of thinking that perhaps there ought to be a 
suflicient number of people volunteer to take it. 

Is something like that going on in the University of Wisconsin ? 

Secretary Jackson. I couldn't say as to the University of Wiscon- 
sin, but I wouldn’t be at all surprised. 

| Asides from aids. | 

Secretary Jackson. I am advised that that is true at the University 
of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, the schools in the past that tried to have it 
voluntary had the experience that soon the program went to pot, and 
they later dropped the whole program. 

IT know of one school in Indiana which later had to petition and get 
back and reestablish an ROTC program. 
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Now, I would like to call your attention to one problem involved 
there, that the upper classmen are the officers ane instructors, the 
cadet officers and instructors; and that if the same number of people 
take the basic as take the advanced, you certainly are going to miss 
a lot of opportunity for trainmg in command and responsibility, 
which—I don’t know whether the people in the Department of De- 
fense have thought of or not. 

But the school I am thinking of in Indiana that at one time aban- 
doned the program—that is what happened. Only those volunteered 
for the 2 basic years that intended to go on ahead. 

So here you had an Army which “had more officers than men, and 
the whole program fell of its own weight. 

I do hope the Departinent of Defense listens a little to some Army 
experience, before you make too ironbound a decision. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, I apologize for not being here, but 
I was involved with another subcommittee. 

It is possible that during the course of your statement you may 
have mentioned the fact that the Department has proposed legislation 
that would in some way alter our ROTC program. Is that correct? 

Secretary Jackson. Just with respect to the mandatory provision 
of the officers who complete the ROTC program must now, if they 
don’t serve the 2 years, serve 6 months. We have asked for some 
flexibility to adjust to the needs of the service. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. This matter goes back a good many years, when 
we wrote other laws relating to selective service and to ROPA, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. | am opposed in any way to showing any prefer- 
ential treatment to these ROTC students in view of the assistance they 
get from the Federal Government or the taxpayers in general toward 
their education. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in your statement, on page 4, it says, “In this evalua- 
tion, consideration” —they are talking about numbers—‘was given to 
the impact of technological progress that was made on the require- 
ment for military manpower. Further continued improvement in the 
quality of our manpower and the continued increase in our state of 
mobilization readiness were also considered.” 

In that statement particularly, I was going to pick up the subject 
of the Navy. 

I noticed, a couple of pages later, it states that all the Reserve 
components except the Naval Reserve now utilize the 6 months pro- 
gram. And being a little familiar with the difficulty the Navy has in 
procuring individuals in the Reserve program and feeling a little bit 
more acquainted with the fact that the technological progress we have 
made in the Navy has certainly surpassed and has demanded more of 
an increase in technicians aboard these vessels that we have now, I 
wonder what part the Navy—what did they state relative to the 6 
months program, as to why they don’t use that 6 months program ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Well, the Navy is well represented by the other 
Mr. Jackson here who could probably speak to that point more ade- 
quately than I could. 
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The Navy utilizes the “2 by 6” program, which suits their needs, 
predominantly in the Reserve program. They have requested that the 
6 months program be introduced in the Navy Air. 

But the Navy has not up until now used the 6 months program, 
but used one of the other provisions that were in the National Reserve 
Act of 1955, which more adequately, they feel, suits their needs. 

Mr. Wameter. The reason I bring this point forth is the fact that 
when we started the Naval Reserve program back in 1946, the Navy 
came out with one of the best programs, I think, overall, of all the 
inilitary establishments. So they actually went out and utilized the 
abilities of all the other services, and they grabbed that personnel and 
they placed the people in the Reserve components. 

Now this thing is reversed. It looks as if, in the procurement of 
individuals in the Naval Reserve, when they have to deal with the 
1714-year-old youngster, coming out of the schools, that they do get 
only the youngster who has probably faltered in his classes and decides 
that, “When I get to the end of this semester, L will go into the serv- 
ice.” Or, “When I graduate from high school, my further ambition 
will be to get into the service.” 

I think we are losing our better people. I was bringing that out 
from the standpoint of that. 

I wondered what the Navy’s feeling was on this thing. Because, 
actually, in my own observations, they are sitting back and losing 
the best personnel that we have. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I am sure the Navy can speak to that. 

But of course the Navy, too, in their Reserve program can recruit 
the young man from 17 on, just as the other services. 

And as I tried to point out in my statement that the Navy-selected 
Reserve program is—we have to be careful in characterizing it from 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but it is certainly one of the 
finest Reserve programs in all of the components, and they are all very 
fine at the present time. 

Mr. Wame.er. Well, Mr. Secretary, is this the Navy that is speak- 
ing the language in this statement, or is this the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Jackson. What / 

Mr. Wamp ter. Is this a statement of yours ? 

Secretary Jackson. This is the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. We will hear from the Navy tomorrow. 

Mr. Slatinshek, do you have any questions / 

Mr. SiAtinsHek. | have just a few questions. 

Mr. Secretary, the committee has become aware 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. 

Mr. Jackson, did you want to say something there ? 

We are going to take you on tomorrow morning. 

Secretary Ricuarp Jackson. Yes, sir. I just wanted to ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, if I could just make clear for the record that the dis- 
cussion of the ROTC programs here was altogether within the climate 
of the Army and Air Force ROTC. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Ricnarp Jackson. Because ours is quite radically dif- 
ferent in its construction and theory. 

And I would be happy to explain that at greater length tomorrow. 
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Mr. Rivers. Fine. We will start off with you tomorrow. 

Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 

Go ahead, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr, Siatinsuek. The committee has become aware of the fact that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recently completely a very intensive 
study and assessment of the roles and missions of the Reserve Forces. 
The recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of course, are 
important to this committee, to guide it in future legislation in respect 
to the Reserve Forces. 

Can you tell the committee what action will be taken to apprise the 
comniittee of the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this 
area ¢ 

Secretary (SreruHen) Jackson. No, sir. 

I can tell you that the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are presently under study by the Secretary of Defense. Beyond that, 
T have no knowledge of what the developments will be. 

We know that the Department of Defense, generally, as far as their 
general position is concerned, is anxious to provide, as we have tried 
to indicate to this committee, and all congressonal committees, what- 
ever information we can. But as to what action would be taken by the 
Secretary of Defense with respect to the submission of the Joint 
Chiefs’ report, I couldn’t speak for the Secretary on that point, sir. 

Mr. SiatinsHeKk. Well, the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of course are most important, since they represent, at least 
theoretically, the best technical knowledge on the subject. And in any 
event, whether the Department of Defense buys the recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is it your intention to make these recom- 
mendations available to this committee ? 

Secretary Jackson. There is no question about the importance of 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And my answer has 
not been that we will or will not. My answer is that I cannot speak 
for the Secretary of Defense on this particular point. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Would you endeavor to speak to the Secretary of 
Defense and ascertain that information and make it available to the 
committee 

Secretary Jackson. I would be glad to speak to the Secretary of 
Defense to get his views as to whether or not this action should be taken. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Would you submit it for the record, that is, the 
answer or the reply you get from the Secretary of Defense on this 
subject, as to whether or not the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will be made available to this committee ? 

Secretary Jackson. This depends a good deal upon what the reply 
of the Secretary of Defense is. 

Mr. StatinsHeKk. Well, sir, I think it is very clear—— 

Mr. Van Zanovr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Let me take it at this point. 

Has the Department of Defense issued any instructions to the serv- 
ices that would change in any way, shape or form the roles and mis- 
sions of their Reserves? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, the Department of Defense has followed 
out the policy of requiring a smaller number in the two Army com- 
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ponents—the National Guard and the Army Reserve—as you are all 
familiar with, for the past several years. And to the extent that that 
would affect the roles and missions, I would say, if it does affect the 
roles and missions in that framework of that terminology, the answer 
is in the affirmative. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

Now, let me become more specific. 

Is the Air Reserve today changing its roles and missions based on a 
directive from the Department of F Defense / 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know that they are changing their roles 
and missions, with or without the dnection of the Department of 
Defense. 

I know, as I testified earlier, that they are developing a new pro- 
gram in the Air Reserve in which the Air Force has agreed to testify 
in detail before this committee. As a matter of fact, it is only today 
and tomorrow that it is being firmed up. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Does this realinement of the Reserves, in its changes in roles and 
missions, as far as the Air Reserve is concerned—does it stem from a 
directive from the Department of Defense? That is what I am trying 
to find out. 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know that it does change the roles and 
missions. 

But so far as I know, the action taken by the Air Force in this 
particular program was not at the direction of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I would ask that you try to procure that 
information that the counsel has requested. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if he can’t procure it— 
I suggest that we call the appropriate members of the Department of 
Defense before us and get them to provide the facts, if for some reason 
he can’t get them. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s see what happens. 

You understand definitely what we want ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And let us know definitely. We have no question that 
you won't let us know immediately. 

Secretary Jackson. I will 

Mr. Rivers. We would—in order to dispense our responsibility, we 
have to insist on all available information. You understand that. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

IT haven't agreed, sir, that I would provide the information. I 
agreed that I will contact the Secretary and let you know, within the 
terms of his reply, as to—— 

Mr. Rivers. You carry the mission to Garcia for us, and bring back 
the information. 

Secretary Jackson. I will carry the mission ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1960. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for the Report of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the Roles and Missions of the Reserve Forces. 

I am not submitting the report to you in its entirety as it is not believed 
necessary. However, attached hereto is a memorandum which sets forth all 
the data taken from the report which is of interest to your committee. 

I was disappointed that illness prevented my testifying before your committee 
on Wednesday as I had planned to do, 

Please be assured of my desire io cooperate in every possible way with you 
and your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C, FINUCANE. 


SUMMARY APPRAISAL-—ROLES AND MISSIONS OF RESERVE FoRCES 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended in 1955, is clear, concise, 
and adequate. It provides appropriate missions for the Reserve components. 

Civil defense should not be assigned to the Reserve components of the U.S. 
Armed Forces as a specific mission other than as required to support miiltary 
operations now or at any time in the foreseeable future. To designate Reserve 
Forces to perform or to support the civil defense effort as a primary mission 
in time of war would derogate from their capability to perform the vital mili- 
tary mission of the Reserves to complement and supplement the Active Forces 
required for essential military operations. This does not preclude Reserve com- 
ponents’ participating in the civil defense effort, while remaining organized 
and trained for their primary military mission, to the extent that such partici- 
pation does not detract from their capability to conduct or support operations 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war. 

There may be individuals in the Reserve components for whom there is no 
immediate mobilization need and who possess skills of value to the civil defense 
effort. Participation of these individuals in civil defense will be permitted to 
the extent determined by the military departments, with the cost thereof borne 
by the appropriate Federal, State, or local organizations. 

The precise balance which should be maintained between the Active and Re- 
serve Forces is difficult to assess, now or in the foreseeable future, based on 
military factors alone. The level of Reserve Forces that can be brought rapidly 
to a state of readiness is partially dependent on the size and resources of the 
Active Forces. The current quantitative balance between Active and Ready 
Reserve Forces is, in a broad sense, considered satisfactory. In a period of re- 
trenchment or expansion, the resources (manpower and money) for the Re- 
serves should be determined in accordance with existing and projected re- 
quirements. 

The total direct cost of the Reserve program in recent past years has been 
approximately 3 percent of the total Department of Defense budget. This per- 
centile figure encompasses only that portion of the military department budgets 
which are directly appropriated for the Reserve program. It does not include 
significant, but not readily identifiable, amounts within service budgets devoted 
te indirect support of the Reserve Forces. Under the statutory statement 
of roles and missions for the Reserve Forces, a Reserve program supported by 
2% to 3% percent of the total Defense budget appears to be the proper fiscal 
balance, asSuming that the Department of Defense budget remains at approxi- 
mately the present level. Any significant change in level of funding within the 
Department of Defense would require a new evaluation of fiscal support for the 
Reserve components in the light of then existing conditions, including the over- 
all military posture. 


Under current assigned functions, it is the responsibility of each military 
department to plan for, organize, train, and equip in peacetime Reserve com- 
ponents to meet the needs of war. Service Reserve Force structures, in gen- 
eral, will be limited to those units and individuals required to meet phased 
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military requirements in excess of Active Forces which cannot be met by the 
procurement and training of raw manpower resources taking due cognizance 
of legal peacetime authorizations. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I just make this observation ? 

My views may be, and probably are, different from yours—I don’t 
know that they are, the views that I expressed. But whether they are 
different or not, Mr. Secretary, I just want to compliment you on 
having made a very, very splendid statement. You have given me, in- 
dividually, some very important information here, and I know you 
have the whole committee. 

While I might disagree—I don’t know that I do—about some poli- 
cies or about something, I just want you to know that I did not mean 
to be critical of your statement in any way, because I think you made 
a splendid statement. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all? 

Mr. Morris. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now—Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Tomor- 
row morning—Thank you, sir. 

Tomorrow morning we will start with the other distinguished 
family of Jacksons—Jackson to Jackson to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. | Laughter. | 

Secretary Ricuarp Jackson, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rivers. I think it is going to be a problem, on the time we can 
begin, because Mr. Philbin has his committee meeting on real estate. 

How many on this committee do you have / 

Mr. Puitein. We have three on this committee. 

But 1 would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that, if we start at 10:30, it 
would enable us to come here. 

Mr. Rivers. We will start, then, at 10:30, and go as long as it is 
necessary. 

I think we are going to take up the retirement bill today, or 
tomorrow—— 

Mr. Starinsuek. I believe it is scheduled for floor action today. 

Mr. Rivers. It is scheduled for today. So we will have more time. 
We will meet tomorrow morning at 10:30, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 11:54 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10:30 a.m. on Thursday, May 12, 1960.) 





Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, May 12, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be the Honorable Richard Jack- 
son, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and Reserve— 
is it Reserve Forces ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Jackson, we will be very glad to hear from you. 
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I know the distinguished Secretary from long association and, as 
chairman of the committee, I want to welcome you, because we are 
very happy to have you and your advice on this vital subject. 

You may proceed at your convenience. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Secretary, I realize that you have other com- 
mitments, so whenever the distinguished Secretary—at a quarter to 
12, we will excuse you, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you. 

I think it would be helpful if Admiral Smedberg, who is my Chief 
Adviser on Reserve Matters, as Chief of Personnel, and Admiral 
Brandley, who is representing Admiral Pirie, who has cognizance 
over our Naval Reserve air program, could be here and perhaps help 
out on the questions. They, in turn, will have statements of their 
own. 

Mr. Rivers. You could be assisted by no more distinguished 
officers. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. They may havea seat. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am glad to have this opportunity to bring to you a summary of the 
status of the Reserve components of the Navy and Marine Corps. We 
are well pleased with the progress achieved by these components. 

The need, as we see it, is for strong Reserve Forces, prepared for 
immediate, effective performance of duty upon outbreak of hostilities, 
however suddenly the emergency may come. Planning for the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve in size, structure, and roles, envisages the 
possibility of undeclared war instituted by nuclear attack. At the 
same time, our plans also take into account possible future hostilities 
involving limited warfare. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as strengthened by the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, provides that the country will have high 
among its defense assets a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Re- 
serve trained and ready to fulfill their war or national emergency 
assignments. Promoted and supported by these excellent laws, our 
Reserve Forces have developed into potent factors in our defense 
planning. 

Today, two things have become paramount in our thinking as 
pertains to the Reserve. One is the quality of training, which means 
operational readiness. The other is immediate availability for em- 
ployment when needed. For purposes of our planning, we have inter- 
preted “immediate availability” to mean automatic and instantaneous 
response. In any future war it would be important to have reservists 
available in a high state of operational readiness and in all respects 
ready for expeditious recall. Moreover, should nuclear war occur, 
these attributes of high ability and swift response are essential to the 
degree that without them the Reserve might prove of small value to 
the national defense. 

What will count in conceivable future warfare will be how fast we 
can be ready for effective operations against the enemy. Upon out- 
break of war, the Ready reservists must be available and have had 
training which will permit them to resume quickly their places with 
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the Active Forces for combat operations to the fullest extent that 
ships, aircraft, and other military equipment are available to them. 
For many Ready reservists there will not be time for refresher train- 
ing, nor will there be a measured pace of mobilization. Speed will be 
the keynote. 

For the future, the Navy and Marine Corps Reserve will lay more 
and more stress on quality of the Ready Reserve, and especially on 
those scores of thousands of the Ready Reserve who have or soon will 
have D-day assignments to be carried out without further orders 
if hostilities occur. 

As I see it, we have no pressing problem with respect to numbers 
prior to 1962. Present law attaches either a 6- or 5-year military 
obligation on all persons entering the Armed Forces. The Navy is 
employing with advantage the plan which provides for a 6-year 
Reserve enlistment. This requires the enlistee to perform 2 years 
of active duty in the Navy. The Marine Corps Reserve has for some 
time offered the 6 months’ active duty for training program, to 
which is coupled the 8-year total military obligation. The Naval Air 
Reserve plans an evaluation of the 6 months’ program with 1,500 
trainees in fiseal year 1961. 

These plans generate a constant input mto the Ready Reserve of 
personnel who have completed their prescribed periods of service 
on active duty and who then normally remain in the Ready Reserve 
at least until their military obligation has been fulfilled. All these 
men are good material. The experience they have gained on active 
duty qualifies them for mobilization assignments. 

As to numbers, the Navy’s Ready Reserve is being maintained at 
about the maximum allowed strength of 530,000. The Marine Corps 
Ready Reserve has also reached its maximum of 208,000. The secreen- 
ing processes which are continuously carried on, insure that men not 
available for mobilization are removed from Ready Reserve status, 
with their places filled by those completing their tours of active duty. 

Within the Ready Reserve are the officers and men of the Selected 
Reserve who are designated for initial response on D-day and who 
must be immediately able to perform their duties when mobilized. 
Their intensive training is being given high order of precedence. 

Definite progress in improving the state of readiness has already 
been made in the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve. The Naval Air 
Reserve program has been reoriented to develop and increase its anti- 
submarine capabilities. The high state of readiness of this program 
has been well proven in fleet exercises during the past year. Unit 
self-sufficiency is stressed to make immediate deployment for emer- 
gency duties possible. Unit training is also emphasized in the Ma- 
rine Corps air and ground programs. 

In the Naval Reserve program, unit training is now being given to 
specified units which are adapted to recall as such. Reserve crews to 
man designated ships and certain squadrons of the Naval Air Reserve 
ure examples, as are mobilization teams. 

Quality comes first in our training programs, The most effort then, 
as well as the most money, must be expended within the Ready Reserve 
on those individuals and units earmarked for development to a state 
of high combat readiness. This means that priority in the drill pay 
program will be on personnel with immediate wartime assignments. 
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We are pleased with the progress of our Reserve programs; how- 
ever, we are always trying to improve, and we want to be the first to 
know of our faults. For example, throughout the implementation 
of our Selected Reserve concept in the Naval Reserve there has been 
a continuing study underway to analyze and review our efforts. By 
this process, we have been apprised in a timely way of inadequacies 
which we were then able to correct immediately. Similarly, the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve program is constantly being studied. 

In summary, we are striving for maximum readiness and responsive- 
ness and all that these connote. Strong, affirmative steps have been 
taken in this direction. Continued progress, we firmly believe, will 
result from the sound planning on which our programs are based. 

For the purpose of informing you further, I have asked to be with 
me here today several senior officers of the yr aga of the Navy 
who are responsible for Reserve affairs of the Naval Reserve and 
Marine Corps Reserve—Vice Admiral Smedberg, who is sitting with 
me at the table on my right, Rear Admiral Brandley on my left, and 
behind us Brigadier General Fairbourn of the Marine Corps, and 
Captain Gossom. 

These gentlemen will provide further details of our plans and 
programs as you may desire. 

And I thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you 
this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I think before I ask the members of the subcommittee to ask ques- 
tions, I will ask Mr. Slatinshek, our distinguished counsel, what prob- 
lems we have in this area on the Navy Reserve program. 

Mr. SiatrnsHEK. Well, sir 

Mr. Rivers. So we can start off and then ask our questions. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. May I suggest this to the Chair? We have a 
number of additional witnesses who have prepared statements, and I 
think perhaps they will cover much of this material and we might 
save time if we permit them to make their statements and then ask 
the questions when they complete it. 

Mr. Rivers. Before the nour leaves, I want the members of 
the committee 

Secretary Jackson. If need be, Mr. Chairman, I will defer to this 
committee rather than go to this other appointment. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no, we are going to have time. We know that we 
are all well represented here this morning. So I will ask Mr. Philbin 
if he has any questions. 

Mr. Puirery. No. I think your suggestion is good, that the Secre- 
tary be excused. He made a fine statement. I don’t have any ques- 
tions I would like to ask at this time, although later I may have to 
ask some questions from other witnesses. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Jackson. I will be here and available for questions. 

Mr. Puitern. A very informative statement, a very clear, informa- 
tive, and broad statement. 

Secretary JAckson. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler? 
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Mr. Wampter. I believe the members of his staff here supporting 
him will be able to answer my questions. 

Mr. Bray. That is my feeling. 

Mr. Morris. That is my feeling, also. 

Mr. Rivers. It looks like you have persuaded the committee, and 
it shows—— 

Secretary Jackson. I will stay here—if I can be of help to the 
committee, I will be happy to stay. 

Mr. Rivers. It shows the great esteem and confidence the committee 
has in your program. 

As you know, a long number of years ago Mr. Van Zandt and I 
‘ame to Congress and served on the old Naval Affairs Committee. 
You didn’t serve on that committee / 

Mr. Puitein. No, 1 was on the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Rivers. And we have known first-hand of the Naval Reserve 
program. 

I might say it has been always outstanding, both the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. It is a great compliment to the long and well- 
defined program that has been a part of the Naval Establishment. 
And it is a great tribute to the planning of the Navy. 

I just want to ask you one question. 

During the discussion of our airlift—we have an airlift subcom- 
mittee which has just rendered a report. We have found certain of 
vour Navy reservists who had civilian positions and had their orders 
in their back pocket. 

Secretary JAcKson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you mind discussing that ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. Rivers. I brought that out as to the readiness of your Reserve. 
Task you if you would mind discussing that. 

Secretary Jackson. I think it was 2 years ago, Mr. Chairman, 
when, on the recommendation of the Chief of Personnel and the head 
of the Reserve, that we have these boys who are in the selected Re- 
serve carry pocket orders that assign them to a place and time of 
reporting immediately upon call, so that it is 

Mr. Rivers. They are selected out of the Ready ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. These are the selected reserv- 
ists, and they are the participants in our drill pay programs. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. So that our air reservists and our surface re- 
servists will have a set of orders that will say, “On such and such an 
oceasion, When you are called to duty, you will report immediately to 
Glenview, Ill.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson (continuing). “For duty as directed.” 

These orders are little cards which can fit right into your wallet, 
and these people have those, so that if the time should come that the 
rong rings, these people don't have to have any papers processed from 
Vashington or from their districts or anything. They go immedi- 
ately by the fastest means of transport to their duty station. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a fine thing. 

Now, I want to ask you one other question, and I am finished. 
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In this constant restudy and reappraisal, for instance, from the 
present 6 years’ enlistment, that doesn’t change any signals for those 
who have now an understanding and agreement, does it / 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. It is only for the future? 

Secretary Jackson. We have long had the program in the Navy, 
Mr. Chairman, of the two-by-six program, which we intend to con- 
tinue to follow, by and large, because we feel that in order to make 
a sailor out of a man, he has to get some salt air in his blood and 
has to be aboard ship and see how people live and move aboard ship 
before he becomes a really adequately trained sailor. 

We are departing from that this year in an experimental way 
with eur neval air enlisted personnel hee: ause we feel it is at least 
worth the experiment to see whether within a space of 6 months’ time 
we can bring an aviation mechanic or an aviation tec hnician up toa 
point of basic training that will permit him to be a worthwhile mem- 
ber of our fighting team, should he be called to duty. 

Those people are in the 6 months’ program—and that is, as you sug- 
gest, for the future. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Jackson. For those who enter the program. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Jackson. Those people will come into our program in 
fiscal 1961. 

As I say, it is a pilot program, and I think—TI have high hopes that 
we can make it work for those particular skills. 

The Marine Corps, over the course of the years, has found that the 
6 months’ training program has been very good for them. It makes 
a basically trained infantryman, who has the boot training and some 
of the advanced infantry training that the regular gets. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now we will ask Admiral Smedberg if he will proceed. 

Admiral Smedberg, the committee will be very glad to hear from 
you. 

This is your first appearance, I think ¢ 

Admiral Smepeerc. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. And we want to welcome you. 

We know of your distinguished background, and we feel sure that 
you will fulfill this new billet in the same fine w ay you have filled all 
your billets. 

The committee looks forward to the great pleasure of our asso- 
ciation with you and our full cooperation with you. 

We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Admiral Smeprera. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege for 
me to be here. 

I am going to outline today the current status of the Naval Reserve 
and take up the highlights of the improvements which have taken 
place since this committee last reviewed our Reserve program. 

The Naval Reserve has a total strength of 707,870, as of the 29th 
of this past February. The strength of the Reserve categories is: 

Ready Reserve, 535,984; Standby Reserve, 123,919, and Retired Re- 
serve, 47,967. Ready Reserve figures include 5,233 officer candidates. 
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THE READY RESERVE 


The Ready Reserve is the Navy’s most important supplement to the 
Active Fleet in the fulfillment of its mission. The screening of Ready 
Reserve personnel performed under the requirements of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act is x continuous process. It insures that all Ready 
Reservists are physically fit for active duty, professionally able to 
perform when called upon, and are within the age limitations estab- 
lished for their grades. Approximately three- fourths of these reserv- 
ists are obligated to remain in the Ready Reserve for a number of 
years as a sequel to recent tours of active duty. The remainder are 
volunteers, mainly veterans, who have exec uted agreements to remain 
ready reservists. The Ready Reserve constitutes ‘the backbone of our 
ability to mobilize quickly and effectively with competent and ready 
personnel. 

SOURCES 


Our Ready Reserve is composed of — 

1. Petty Officers and Chief Petty Officers whose period of ob- 
ligated service has expired, but who for patriotic reasons volun- 
tarily remain in a ready status to enhance their potential to serve 
and to provide em uJ enlisted leadership. 

Ex-Regular Navy enlisted men who have been released to 
Sol ‘tive duty after 4 years or more of service and are transferred 
to the Ready Reserve for the remainder of theiv obligated periods 
of service. 

3. Reservists enlisted under section 261 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act for 6 years with a 2-year active duty requirement 
who have completed their 2 years active duty and are serving the 
remainder of their obligated service in the Ready Reserve. 

4. Recruits who receive the equivalent of regular recruit train- 
ing in the Naval Reserve program and are obligated to commence 
a 2-year period of active duty, within the first year of their enlist- 
ment. However, recruits who are high school students are per- 
mitted to graduate before going to active duty. 

5. Junior Officers who have served from 2 to 4 years on active 
duty and have a remaining obligation in the Ready Reserve. 

6. Junior and senior officers who have fulfilled their obligation, 
but voluntarily remain in a ready status receiving and supervising 
Reserve training. 

OFFICER SITUATION 


The initial influence of the continuous screening started in 1957 
reduced the officer strength of the Ready Reserve toa figure slightly 
below requirements. However, the strength has rapidly built up to 
the required number of 80,000 by the flow of well-trained young officers 
into the Reserve Reserve after their tours of active duty. The imme- 
diate necessities of mobilization will be met by officers recently re- 
turned from tours of active duty with the operating forces of the 
Navy and those other officers whose active participation in the Naval 
Reserve insures their current professional proficiency. 
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ENLISTED SITUATION 


Section 261 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. of 1952, as amended, 
continues to be the primary source for Naval Reserve recruitment. 
This section requires 2 years of active duty of new enlistees, a factor 
which is looked upon by the Navy as of the utmost importance in 
improving the quality of the Naval Reserve. We have from the 
beginning been able to consistently maintain our recruiting quotas 
in this program, and are convinced that by utilizing this law we will 
have reservists of the highest competence and professional experience. 
Reserve recruits under this 6- year enlistment are required to partic- 
ipate in a drilling program until ordered to active duty tours. These 
young men, most of whom are completing their last year of high 
school, normally remain in the drilling program for a period of about 
1 year, during which they receive basic training equivalent to that of 
the Regular N ‘avy recruit training. Having completed this training, 
they can spend the entire 2 years in the Fleet , gainfully acquiring 
actual and advanced operational training. These recruits are phased 
to active duty in such a manner as to ensure an even flow into the active 
duty Navy and back i into the Naval Reserve. 

Enlisted strength in our Ready Reserve remains at approximately 
the total authorized strength of 450,000. The overall quality con- 
tinues to improve. Fifty-eight percent of our enlisted Ready Reserv- 
ists are petty officers. Eighty-six percent of the Ready Reservists 
have had active duty in the Navy. All except 4 percent, who are now 
undergoing recruit training, have had basic training or its equivalent, 
and can be deployed to any area on mobilization without further 
training. 

THE SELECTED RESERVE 


Selected Reserve Forces: Selected Reserve Forces have been defined 
for joint service use as those units and individuals within the Ready 
Reserve designated by their respective service chiefs and approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as so essential to initial wartime missions as 
to require priority treatment. In the application of this term to the 
Navy, our Selected Reserve Forces are : 

Those units and individuals within the Ready Reserve of the Naval 
Reserve designated by the Chief of Naval Operations as so essential 
to initial wartime missions as to require priority treatment. In addi- 
tion to personnel, the Selected Reserve Forces include ships and 
aircraft. 

The Selected Reserve Forces provide a readiness and capability 
within the Ready Reserve for immediate response to an attack upon 
the United States. In meeting this need, they also provide a capability 
for rapid augmentation of the Naval Establishment through a wide 
range of lesser declared emergencies. 


TRAINING 


The state of training of the Naval Reserve is excellent. Curricula 
used for both officer and enlisted training are subject to frequent re- 
view and revision to ensure that reservists are kept continuously 
abreast of the latest developments. As an indication of the emphasis 
upon training, we have increased the minimum drilling period of the 
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Selected Reserve from 2 to 3 hours except for the ASW surface and 
air components which have longer drills on week-ends. The compe- 
tency of the instructors and training programs is evidenced by the 
fact that the rate of advancement in the Selected Reserve is equal to 
that of the active Navy and the fact that the petty officers ratio has 
increased to the point where it is compatible with our mobilization 
requirements. 
SUPERVISION 


The Naval Reserve Training Command and the Naval Air Reserve 
Training Command supervise and evaluate the training of the 
Selected Reserve. Their supervision provides the benefits of main- 
taining uniform standards, encouraging maximum participation, and 
developing a competitive spirit among units located throughout the 
country. 

FACILITIES 


Although the Naval Reserve facilities program is relatively small 
when compared to other programs financed by the Navy budget, its 
administration is complicated. Naval Reserve facilities are scattered 
over the entire United States, and are at some 480 locations to utilize 
the civilian potential spread throughout the country. 

A number of our Naval Reserve facilities are barely adequate. A 
large proportion of them are of temporary construction and are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to maintain economically. 

Proper location within the community, relationships with the com- 
munity and the other services, and many other items must be con- 
sidered when planning to replace inadequate facilities. 

We continue to stress joint utilization. At times this also causes 
delays, but at present 71 percent of our training centers and 100 per- 
cent of our air activities are in joint use with one or more of the other 
components. 

CONCLUSION 


The Navy has always maintained a fleet in being for the initial 
development of force regardless of the weapon system in vogue at 
the time—or the scale of war to be fought. Manifestly, we must 
have the capacity to bring the fleet rapidly to a war footing. 

Our Selected Reserve gives us this means. 

For this reason the Selected Reserve must be and is highly mobile 
of professional quality and cut to fit a pattern of immediate nee 
rather than one of large numbers with only basic training. 

We must retain the volunteer spirit and high morale in these units. 

We searchingly review the quality of their training and maintain 
Regular Navy standards in promotion requirements. 

We also need and have a ready pool of competent personnel to sup- 
port our mobilization base, man reactivated ships, and man oversea 
bases. 

Within the framework of current laws, we are able to meet these 
requirements. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Smedberg, that is a very fine statement. It 
gives us a good idea of what you have and what your program is and 
its state of readiness. 
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I will wait for any of my questions. 

First I will ask Mr. Philbin if he has any questions. 

Mr. Pus. I want to join the gentleman in complimenting the 
admiral upon his excellent statement. 

One of the best things that I liked about it—and it is excellent 
throughout—is the fact that I noticed you have managed to retain 
and you are strongly endeavoring to retain the volunteer spirit. 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes. 

Mr. Puiver. And the keeping of your morale at a very high level. 
I think that is very important. I want to congratulate and compli- 
ment you on that thinking. 

I have been disturbed somewhat of late about the reports I have 
been getting concerning drill periods, not only of the Navy but some 
of the other services, and the Marine Corps. 

I notice in your statement you state that you do have the periodic 
drills not only during the week but sometimes over the weekend. 

(Admiral Smedberg nods.) 

Mr. Prmsry. I wonder if you could detail that a little. It has 
come to my notice that in some places—and I assume probably 
throughout your service, throughout your organization, you have been 
conducting weekend drills, which takes considerable time. In some 
cases these boys report for duty and they spend a large part of Satur- 
day and Sunday taking this training. 

Now, they are students, or they are people attending college, per- 
haps, or professional schools, or teachers. They have been integrated 
in our industrial system, working in factories and other businesses. 
And they are family men. Of course, this entails quite a burden on 
them, I found. In many cases it has entailed hardship that I have 
sought in different ways to try to relieve. 

Now, I wonder if you could detail the reasoning behind this—why 
you feel it is necessary to train them for such long periods over the 
weekend when it takes them away from their families and their other 
duties. 

Admiral Smepperc. Well, that is correct, Mr. Philbin. 

We inthe Navy are very much impressed by the willingness of these 
groups to devote one weekend out of a month in many cases in going to 
sea. They go on Saturday and they stay out over Sunday. They 
come back Sunday night. 

As you know, we have destroyers and DE’s—that is, destroyer es- 
corts—to which Reserve crews are assigned. In the case of the DE, 
there are only 35 enlisted men and 2 officers in the full-time active duty 
crew. 

The Reserve unit comes aboard the ship on Saturday—the com- 
manding officer is a reservist—and they go to sea. They conduct their 
drills with the Reserve in complete command of the ship. They go 
out and they take part of their 2 weeks’ training duty as units of the 
fleet. And they are ready if there should be an attack or when called 
to take nart in fleet maneuvers. 

Mr. Putsrn. Now, I understand that that occurs only once every 
month ? 

Admiral Svtennera. One weekend a month. 

May I check that ? 

(Chorus of, “That is correct.”) 
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Mr. Puinstn. Do the Marines have a schedule that requires more 
than one weekend a month ? 

Admiral Smepserc. General Fairbourn will answer that, sir. 

General Fairnourn. Could I cover that in my statement ? 

Mr. Puisin. Yes; I would like to have you cover it. 

Admiral Smepprere. I think he is going to cover it in his statement. 

Mr. Puinpin. Yes. 

Admiral Smepserc. Now, Admiral Brandley can speak concerning 
the Naval Air Reserve training, which I think is done all over the 
weekend; is it not ¢ 

Admiral Branpiey. That is correct, except for the 2 weeks of active 
duty they are required to go on each year. 

Mr. Priiein. That is in addition to this? 

Admiral Branotey. It is all done on the weekend. 

Mr. Puteri. In addition to the once-every-month weekend service, 
you have the 2 weeks of active duty once a year, also ¢ 

Admiral Branpiry. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Puipry. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, Admiral, that this idea of a week- 
end training, instead of a drill, originated with the Naval Air Re- 
serve / 

Admiral Branpiry. That is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the Navy picked it up and applied it to other 
phases or areas of Naval Reserve activities ? 

(Admiral Smedberg nods. ) 

Mr. Pure. Well, General Fairbourn will explain in answer to 
my question the rest of the answer. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Prauein. No other questions. 

Mr. Rivers. You have a prepared statement, don’t you, Admiral 
Brandley ¢ 

Admiral Branpury. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We will wait, then, and ask you later. 

Mr. Van Zandt, any questions of Admiral Smedberg ? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral, what are we doing to constantly screen 
the Standby Reserve ? 

Admiral Smepperc. We are engaged, sir, in looking over the rec- 
ords of the officers, particularly, in this Standby Reserve to insure 
that they still have a potential for mobilization and that they are doing 
something about keeping up in the program. And during the next 
several years we are Secteeity going to drop those officers who are not 
keeping up with the program, who are showing no interest in it, or 
who have lost their mobilization potential. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, what about your honorary reserve? Do you 
still have that list ? 

Admiral ‘‘wrprerc. We have the list, sir, but I am ashamed to say 
that in the short time I have been here I am not an expert on honorary 
reserve 

Would my expert 

Captain Fany. Iam Captain Fahy 

Admiral Smepperc. Captain Fahy can comment on that. 
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Captain Fauy. Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel for Naval Re- 
serve. 

Yes, sir, Mr. Van Zandt, we still have the honorary retired list. 

As oflicers are transferred to the honorary retired list, they are so 
notified and are no longer required to participate; yet they can no 
longer earn retirement or promotion points while they are on the 
honorary retired list. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you screening it constantly ? 

Captain Fany. No, sir, not the honorary retired list. When they 
go on the honorary retired list, that is for life. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Contained in that honorary retired list would be 
some very prominent. citizens, would there not ? 

Captain Fauy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Who are naval reservists; but their occupation 
denies them the right to actively participate in training, and so forth. 

Captain Fany. That is right. 

It also contains people who have become so busy and prominent in 
civil life that they are unable to do their civil pursuits and to continue 
in the Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Captain Fany. Yet they want to be associated with the Navy, and 
they voluntarily transfer to the honorary retired list. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I imagine the Secretary of Defense could probably be 
one of those. 

Captain Fany. He could be. 

Mr. Rivers. He is a distinguished reservist. 

Captain Fauny. Yes, he is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Admiral Smedberg, can you tell us what kind 
of a program you have regarding s special screening of key Federal 
employees who are Ready Reservists! 

Admiral Smepserc. We—and I would like to be corrected if this is 
not exactly correc e have a program that is underway now, sir, to 
screen those key Federal employees so they will not be plac ed by us 
in a mobilization billet. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Admiral Smepperc. If they can’t be spared from their present Fed- 
eral jobs, we will not billet them in a mobilization billet. 

Our screening is now—and I can’t really tell you how far we have 
gone at the moment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you meeting any resistance from the reservists 
themselves ? 

Admiral Smepperc. I haven’t heard of any since I have been here, 
sir. 

Are we? 

Captain Fany. No, sir. 

Admiral Smepperc. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I imagine you anticipate it, do you not? 
Captain Fany. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Smeppere. Yes, sir; I would think we might. 
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Mr. Van Zanvr. Will this create any situation, as far as the Ready 
Reserve and the Select Reserve is concerned, where you might have 
to acquire any great number of officers and men to fill the space left 
vacant? Or is it 

Admiral Saepserc. [ would not anticipate it. 

Secretary Jackson. We do not anticipate that we would. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You do not anticipate it 

Secretary Jackson. And as the directive is now written, subject to 
the wish of the officer, himself, I believe 

Captain Farry. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. We have the overriding call in any event. If 
we think that this fellow is even more key to us than he is to the other 
agency, I believe that we insist on having a priority. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, the Defense Department has a 
priority—— 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To his services in the event of emergency / 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Admiral Smepsere. [ might add one thing, sir, if I might? 

A year and a half ago I was in command of the Cruiser- Destroyer 
Force of the Pacific F leet t, and I had under my command a number of 
these Reserve destroyers and destroyer escorts, and I was impressed 
by the fact that where an officer had the civilian duties that kept him 
from going out with his whole crew, the unit itself sort of put pres- 
sure on the officer to withdraw from that. immediately ready outfit. 
They wanted all of their officers and men able to go on their weekends 
with them and able to go on their 2 weeks’ training, so that nobody 
dropped out. They policed that beautifully themselves—very im- 
pressive. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, let’s talk about these weekend drills. 

Is it not true that Navy experience has proven that you do not 
get the same returns as far as training is concerned from a 2-hour 
drill during the week that you get from a weekend drill once a month / 

Admiral Smepperc. No question ¢ about that, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it is not true that this Select Reserve, which 
copay applies, we will say, to naval aviation as well as to anti- 
submarine warfare, where you employ DD’s and DE’s, that weekend 
training is somewhat mandatory if these officers and men are to be 
qualified to do their jobs? 

Admiral Smepperc. We feel it is mandatory, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Apropos of that, Mr. Van Zandt, if we didn’t 
have the weekend training, | would assume that it would be almost 
impossible to make use of the ships that have been made available to 
us for actual fleet maneuvers, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn't this true, also, that even though the weekend 
training occurs but once a month, that many of these officers and men, 
espec ially of the upper ratings, visit the ships on other weekends and 
even during the weekdays at night for the purpose of maintaining 
their records and carrying out their duties as a member of the crew 
of these ships ? 

Secretary Jackson. True. 

Admiral SmepperG. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. I have encountered this from my own experience. 
It ties itself into this voluntary attitude, we will say, on the part of 
these officers—oflicers and men of the Naval Reserve. 

Let me ask you a question now about the status of these armories. 

I think that Jack Gingrich kicked off this program—Admiral 
Gingrich kicked off this program right after World War LI, and a 
lot of this construction today is represented by quonset huts, and so 
forth. 

(Admiral Smedberg nods. ) 

Mr. Van Zanvr. When they were initially constructed, I think they 
were given the understanding that their life was about 15 years. 

What is happening to these quonset huts / 

Admiral Smepperc. Sir, they are gradually deteriorating. We 
think in some cases they are being held together by the paint that 
has been applied through the vears. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Has the Navy Department launched any study of 
these armories for the purpose of coming up here with a program 
regarding replacement / 

Admiral Smepperc. We do have, sir. We do have a study which 
provides for about $5 million a year in an orderly replacement 
program. 

Mr. Vax Zanvr. Where is it now, the program? Is it still under 
review or has it been presented to Congress ¢ 

Admiral Sveppera. Tt has not vet been presented, sir. 

May I ask where that is now / 

Captain Fany. It is a continuing program, Mr. Van Zandt. And 
we are asking about $5 million a year. And we are replacing train- 
ing centers as they fall apart, really. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, is there $5 million in this year’s budget re- 
quest, that is, fiseal 1961 4 

Captain Fany. It is three and a half in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Three and a half. 

Admiral Smepperc. Three and a half is left. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Did you ask for five or did you get three and a half 
from the House? 

Admiral Smepperc. Our program originally asked for five, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it has been cut down to three and a half? 

Admiral Smeppere. It is now $314 million. 

Mr. Puiipr. Well, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Puiterx. Where was that cut down? Was that cut down by 
the House or cut by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Rivers. Cut by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Admiral Smeprerc. Commander Swope ¢ 

Commander Sworr. I am Commander Swope, Assistant for Naval 
Reserve Budget and Facilities, in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Sir, our total budget request for facilities, which includes the Air 
Reserve, facilities for the Air Reserve, for the Naval Reserve, Sur- 
face, and for the Marine Corps Reserve, totaled $7 million for 1961. 
And that is divided in about one-half for air and the other half for 
other-than-air facilities. In other words, about three and a half for 
the training centers and electronic facilities. 
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Mr. Rivers. The question was, How much did you ask for and how 
much was cut down ? 

Commander Sworr. That was the amount that was asked of Con- 
gress, Sir. 

Mr. Pinter. In other words, you asked seven and a half million 
and you got three and a half million 4 

Commander Sworr. We asked for seven total rees seven is con- 
tained, so far as we know at the present time in the 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you asked of Congress. We wanted to 
know what you asked of the Budget Bureau. That is what we want to 
know. 

Commander Sworr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We know what you asked of Congress. 

Commander Swore. That was the amount that was forwarded from 
the Department of Defense tothe Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is what you got ¢ 

Mr. Prien. That was not cut ? 

Commander Swore. That was not cut. 

Mr. Prutpin. Or it was cut / 

Commander Swore. It was not cut. 

Mr. Putipin. It was not cut ? 

Commander Swore. It was not cut. 

Mr. Rivers. We just wanted to know, because next year the com- 
mittee takes on an additional responsibility approving the weapons 
systems. That is this committee. You are thoroughly familiar with 
our new responsibility coming in the next fiscal year. Along with that 
Weapons systems responsibility, this committee will have adidtional 
responsibility. 

So I think it would be well for this committee—and I am speaking 
to the members of the committee—that we get the list of those armories 
and things before it comes up here. We are just handed a package 
that we can’t alter at all. I think, in keeping with the discussion yes- 
terday, we should know more about what is vital to this Reserve. Be- 
cause we can’t just sit down here and give the Reserves what is left 
over, if we are going to do our responsibility and do what you said 
in your statement. And we want it to be kept together by a little 
more than paint. Maybe we can use some baling wire or something 
like that. 

Admiral Smepprre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And we can’t do a good job if we don’t know what is 
going on. 

I think the committee ought to make a little firmer request. Be- 
cuse we have terrific responsibilities. And of course you do. You 
have got a big job, and it isa big job. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt, have you finished ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. I would like to address a question to Mr. Jackson. 

In the past vear, has the role and mission of the Reserve changed 
inany way, drastically ? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. I would say that since we inaugurated 
the concept of the Selected Reserve, we have maintained a steady 
course, with our greatest area of emphasis on the Selected Reserve, but 
also keeping a very close eye on the whole body of the Ready Reserve. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, the last time we had Admiral Kieth in front 
of us, we discussed this new Navy, that is, the nuclear-powered surface 
craft and submarines. 

What are we doing now, or are we ahead of ourselves here in setting 
up Reserves that will support the nuclear ships of the Navy 

Secretary Jackson. Sir, I think that probably that will be a long 
time coming, for this reason. 

While we have a submarine Reserve, and we have some excellent 
companies in that, we are right now in the situation where we have 
to start building our training pipelines for what we conceive will be an 
expanding submarine fleet. And we will be so preoccupied Haag? that 
very difficult problem over the next 3 or 4 years in the Regular Navy 
that the benefits to the Reserve probably won't accrue until some of our 
trained nuclear people leave the Regular Navy to join the Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, there are no great numbers of 
nuclear-trained personne] leaving the Navy today 4 

Secretary Jackson. Not at the moment, no, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As they leave and move into the Reserve, would it 
be necessary to continue training them, or will you just let them be 
absorbed by a regular Reserve unit ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. We would try to set up programs that would 
continue to keep those people up to date. 

Necessarily, as I would envision it, we would have some difficulty in 
giving them all the help that we think would be desirable simply be- 
cause our equipments are still needed, every bit of them 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. In the Regular Establishment, and probably 
will be for some years to come. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, | have been asked by my colleagues, Mr. 
Secretary, to refer to this experience that we had that Saturday night 

in the Norfolk Harbor. 

What ever happened to the skipper of the DE ? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t believe that the final word has yet 
reached us, Mr. Van Zandt, on the investigation, although I was ad- 
vised yesterday by one of our people that the recommendation is going 
to be made, as he conceives it, that that skipper should maintain com- 
mand of his ship. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Good. 

I had heard a rumor that they were going to relieve hin. 

Secretary Jackson. I can’t say this dogmatic ally, but that seems 
to be the way the wind is blowing at the pr resent time. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well, 1 would like the record to show that as a 
result of my experience that night, that the Selected Reserve program 
of the Navy appears to me to be just about a solid as it can be. 

As you know, after this thing happened, we had an opportunity 
to see this crew go into action. And while there was some confusion, 
as there natur: ally i is, inmediately after the accident happened, within 
the matter of a minute or more, everybody gained control of the situa- 
tion. I watched thei handle their lifeboats and their liferafts. I 
watched the fire and rescue squad go into action. I watched them ac- 
quire and do the shoring-up job. And I was very much impressed 
by the job the engineroom gang did in gaining control of that run- 
away engine. 
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And I said, and I think you heard me say, in Norfolk, that the 
training that "these officers and men received on their weekend and 
during ‘the period of 2 weeks certainly paid off on that occasion. And 
I just wanted the record to show my great admiration for the officers 
and men of that ship, and at the same time I want to commend the 
Navy Department for their Select Reserve program. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No questions. 

Secretary Jackson. I will second every word that you have spoken, 
and I think you will remember that I did at Norfolk. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I was invited. By the grace of God, 
I missed that experience. I had a good reason. It was my mother’s 
85th birthday. 

Secretary JACKSON. We were sorry to miss you there, expecting you 
until the last minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Were it not for that, I would have been with you. They 
had it on the radio that I was there. .And somebody said, “You were 
there, L hope.” [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I am certainly glad to hear that this skipper is just 
not getting the bum’s rush, because I wouldn’t assume that the Navy 
would do that, and he is getting the kind of trial that we know you 
give to people in this difficult situation. Because it is always easy 
to take a man’s command from him. And unless there is something 
bad, I hope that he will keep it. 

Secretary Jackson. One of the things that was very heartening to 
me, Mr. Chairman, after that event, was to talk with Admiral Smed- 
berg, Admiral Russell, and Admiral Burke, on the subject. While it 
might have been anticipated that they would have some doubts about 
the Select Reser ve, they felt exactly as Mr. Van Zandt did 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson, That this wasa proof of the pudding. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you want to say something, Admiral Smedberg ? 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes, sir. I would like to say that the rumor 
that Mr. Van Zandt mentioned about the commanding officer perhaps 
losing his command is purely a rumor. I am the one who will deter- 
mine whether he loses his command or not, and I haven’t seen the 
results of the investigation. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral SmepserG. So the rumor has no basis in fact. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine. 

Mr. Bray? 

We know you will give it a fair and impartial decision. 

Admiral SmepperG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I only have a brief remark, and one question. 

I do think the Navy has been doing a very fine job in the Reserve 
program. Ihave followed it fora longtime. In fact, I wish all of our 
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Reserve programs were turning out to be the success that your Naval 
Reserve program is. 

I have tried to analyze to see why it has worked so good. I think 
one reason is that you continually adhere to one program. You 
haven’t changed it every time the moon changes, as to strength and— 
well, the whole program. 

I recall that when they were insisting on increasing the Naval 
Reserve, that the training of the Naval Reserve, back when we were 
talking about the UMT program, I always admired the Navy a great 
deal in that they did not follow that will-’o-the-wisp idea. I mean, 
you announced a very firm program and stayed with it. 

The only question I want to ask is not directed at the armory build- 
ing program but at your expense otherwise; that is, do you have suf- 
ficient funds to carry on your necessary drilis and general training 
of your reservists / 

Admiral Smepperc. Within the aenery umounts appropriated, si 
we do have sufficient funds for the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Puen. Does the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. Iam through. 

Mr. Puitsrxn. Now, you made certain requests and certain recom- 
mendations at the outset regarding your budgets in these various 
categories, 

Now, by how much were they cut before they came to the Congress 

Amiral Smepeerc. Mr. Philbin, I can furnish that for the record. 
But [ am not prepared at the moment to say that they were in fact cut. 

I did infer that when I was asked the question before. But, frankly, 
I have been involved in a reclama for the 1960 budget, working up the 
1961 budget, and starting in on the 1962 budget, and I admit to some 
confusion in my mind. 

Mr. Pune. Yes. [ Laughter. } 

Secretary Jackson. Perhaps I can help you a little on that, Mr. 
Philbin. 

Mr. Putter. All right. 

Secretary Jackson. As we originally planned the fiscal 1961 budget, 
we asked for funds to support 135,000 in the Selected Reserve, which 
is the element that eats up the largest amount of dollars. 

At that time we were well below 135,000, because of this screening 
process. We have been in the process of purifying the Selected Re- 
serve to get. rid of people who weren't cutting the mustard and who 
weren’t in the proper rates and who weren’t willing to go across and 
become skilled in rates which we needed. 

Because of that, it was suggested, and we acquiesced in the sugges- 
tion, that we be cut back to, I believe, 129,000 or 127,000, toward which 
we are still working at the present time. We think we will reach that 
at the end of the year. So that we do have enough funds to do the job, 
we feel. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, I think, has a question right there. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. Mr. Secretary, at this point I would like to try to 
clear the record and get this picture straight for the committee. 

Is your so-called Selected Reserve pretty much made up of your unit 
people, that is, your drill- -paid people, in other words? 

Secretary Jackson. It is entirely made up of the drill-paid people. 
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Mr. SiatrinsueKk. Does your Selected—what is the size of your Se- 
lected Reserve! Is it equal to the number of people in the drill-pay 
status, which is roughly somewhere between 120,000 and 130,000 ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. At the present time, Mr. 
Slatinshek, our figures reveal 117,000 in our Selected Ready Reserve. 

Mr, Siatinsuek. In other words, every drill-paid reservist is in 
the Selected Reserve / 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Starinsnek. I would like to ask a few more questions on the 
Ready Reserve and the way it is constituted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, let’s finish with the committee. 

Mr. Suatinsuek. <All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler / 

Mr. War er. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Regarding the budget program we have for the Reserve aud the 
Regulars, it has been known over a period of years that occassionally 
we have to curtail the Reserve e program in certain areas because of 
the Regulars reaching over into the Reserve appropriations and utiliz- 
ing some of those finances. 

Have we done any of that particularly in the last-——— 

Secretary Jackson. Not to my knowledge, no Mr.Wampler, and I 
think I would know about it if we did it. 

Mr. Wampter. It has been done. I will assure you of that. 

The only thing is that I am sure we can’t operate a program very 
efficiently if we plan it and then if we sit back and curtail that pro- 
gram with certain finances being transferred over. 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wamrter. Now, 1 was wondering also about the rate structure 
that we have in the various training centers and also the rate strue- 
ture that we have inthe present Navy. Inasmuch as we are undergoing 
this transition of atomic power and such, and we have a lot of obso- 
lete rates, practically, in those areas, what are we doing to make that 
possible? Is the Reserve program taking strides with the Regular 
Navy in that capacity ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. In both—the Regulars and Reserves go hand 
in hand on the makeup of the rate structure, Mr. Wampler, and we 
have sitting almost continuously in the Bureau of Personnel a group 
of people whose job it is to review and bring up to date our rate struc- 
tures. And I have had occasion only within the last couple of months 
to sign out approvals of reshuffles within the various rates and re- 
structuring of the rate groups to provide for better programing not 
only in the training program but in the development of youngsters 
from the lower petty officer group up to chief. 

Mr. Wamprer. Well, Mr. Secretary, what rates have you particu- 
larly diminished or dropped and given ground now to new rates or 
increased certain rates in the area, so that we know that we are in- 
creasing personnel in the most proficient manner to meet the needs of 
the operating service ? 

Secretary Jackson. That perhaps is a somewhat different question, 
Mr. Wampler. What we try to do is see what rates we need. Then 
when it comes to the question of filling those rates, we have several 
programs going. 
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One is a rate-conversion program which has been underway I think 
since about 1955—— 

Captain Gossom. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. ‘To bring over, let’s say, people who were strik- 
ing for boatswain’s mates or gunner’s mates and yoemen, and bring 
them over to the hard skilled area if they are capable of doing so. 

Also, we are recruiting people from the high schools, and doing our 
best to discover their skills and aptitudes and sending them to the 
training schools that will best fit them to fill up the pipelines in these 
rates. We are by no means satisfied that we have the philosopher’s 
stone on this. And we know we haven’t the numbers that we need. 
We are trying the best that we can to fill those pipelines, however. 

Mr. Wameter. The thing that sort of worries, | think, the average 
observer is the fact that in various training centers, in my observation, 
we find instructors in those training centers that came under a deferred 
law back in about 1949, or such, still in the training center instructing, 
that had never been on active duty. They have had 2 weeks’ training, 
but many of those instructors are still affiliated in a pay status in train- 
ing centers in that area. 

Now, what are we doing in order to increase the proficiency of our 
instructors in those areas ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Well, are you talking about the TAR officer? 

Mr. Wampter. I am talking about the attiliated instructor in the 
training center. 

Secretary Jackson. Those will very often be our so-called TAR’s— 
Training and administration of the Reserve. 

Mr. Wampter. These people are not in active duty. These people 
are in pay status. 

Secretary Jackson. I see. 

Mr. Wameter. Within a unit, that actually do the instructing to the 
enlisted personnel. 

Secretary Jackson. Perhaps I had best ask Captain Gossom to re- 
spond to your question, Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wamecer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Captain, what do you have to say about that ? 

Captain Gossom. The people to whom Mr. Wampler refers are those 
individuals who, in the various phases of the law, that have come along 
through the years, have not had to go to active duty so long as they 
participated actively. These individuals—we do have a few. Many of 
them are in the clerical] rating, predominantly, and where they are act- 
ing as instructors, Mr. Wampler, they are generally given special 
school training as an instructor, and extreme care is taken when they 
go to active duty for training to try to put them right in the middle 
of some occupational job that will give them what they need in con- 
nection with their rating. 

Mr. Wamepter. Captain, the reason I made that statement is that 
a short period ago the remark was made that we cannot adopt the 6 
months’ program because our people have to experience this shipboard 
activity, that we have to have a certain amount of acclimation here 
with seagoing vessels before we are qualified, and here the consistency 
of our training program within the centers isn’t too good where that 
exists. And I am sure if you make a check on that you will find, which 
no doubt you have, that there are many of those people who came under 
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that and they are going to stay with you for a lengthy period of time 
because they come under the deferred law. 

Captain Gossom. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. You are not going to lose those people. ‘They are 
going to stay with you because that is their way of getting out from 
under. 

Another thing on that line, while I happened to mention it, is the 
fact that I think the command of a training center is disrupted many 
many times due to the fact that you have a group of itinerants that 
come in after they have had a little active duty or they decided they 
would like to affiliate with a unit, and then on a seniority basis you 
have a commanding officer come in because of his status in the Navy. 
And constantly IT have seen those commands change, not month to 
month but where they have changed, week to week, practically, to 
where a man never knows whether he is the commanding officer this 
week or the executive officer next week. 

[ am sure it is a very difficult matter, with your postures and prob- 
lems to solve. but it does have a terrific effect upon the morale and the 
efficiency I think of a training program. Because no commanding of- 
ticer ever gets acquainted enough with his billet in order to command 
the unit. 

Captain Farry. Let me answer that, Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wamecrr. Right. 

Captain Farry. The commanding officers of units now—the Reserve 
officer commanding a drill unit is normally given orders for a year, 
and if he cuts the mustard and is an effective commanding officer, he 
is extended up to a maximum of 3 years as commanding officer. 

Mr. Wameter. But supposing you have a new officer “that moves in. 
He is given a commanding billet there for a year. But here comes a 
man senior to him into the unit that is qualified to take over the 
command. 

Captain Fat. He still doesn’t get the unit because his predecessor 
has a set of orders which are good for a year. 

Mr. Wampter. Iam glad to hear that. 

Captain Fany. We do not change them on a week-to-week or a 
month-to-month basis. 

Mr. Wampter. Surely. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you w ant to say something, Admiral Smedberg? 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes, sir, I would like to make one comment. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Smepserc. Because one of my prime responsibilities is 
morale in the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Smepperc. I would like to comment on one expression used 
by Mr. Wampler. 

I know you know well, as I do, sir, that there are some rates which 
are becoming obsolete. But I would not like the impression to be 
abroad that we have rates that are today obsolete. For instance, the 
gunner’s mate: The other night at dinner a highly placed person in 
the Defense Department s said to me, “Admiral, why don’t you abolish 
these old rates like gunner’s mate?” 

The answer, of course, is that we are still fighting ships with guns. 
If we go to war tomorrow, we have mostly guns. Now, we are making 
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guided missile men out of many of these gunner’s mates, but we still 
have to fight tomorrow with gunner’s mates. And we need a good 
gunner’s mate just as much as we need a good guided missile man. 
I don’t want a good gunner’s mate to read that he is part of an obso- 
lete rating. He is the most important man in the Navy today, still. 

Mr. Rivers. You warmed the cockles of our heart when you confess 
that we haven’t got the push button war. 

Admiral SmepperG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There may be somewhere 

Admiral Smepperc. I just came from the sea. 

Mr. Rivers. Somewhere, somehow, there may be the conceivable 
possibility that we will have a limited war, and it won't be all con- 
fined to missiles. 

Admiral Smepsere. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad you believe that, too. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. 

Mr. Wameter. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to take the ball away 

Mr. Wampter. Could I complete one question, and then I will be 
happy to yield to Mr. Bray. 

That is, the costs of education, according to my interpretation, is 
about $7,500 a year in the Academy, and maybe $12,500 at West Point, 
and $28,000 per year at the Air Force Academy. 

These are rough figures, but I think if I would take the ones that I 
have received just recently, that would be pretty much in line. 

I wonder how do we compare—and I think it would be interesting 
for this committee to know what is the cost for each one of our re- 
serve units in the field. If we could, Mr. Chairman, get figures of that 
kind, to see what it is costing us to actually educate people and to see 
if the 70 percent unification which we are using here in consolidating 
our units all over the country is actually paying off or whether we 
could go into it a little more comprehensively and utilize our resources 
toa little better avail. 

Admiral Smepberc. We will try to get that figure for the com- 
mittee, sir. 

I will take it up with the counsel and see exactly how you would 
like to have the question worded. We will answer it. 

(The information requested follows :) 











The 117,000 selected reservists are assigned to 46 different types of units 
numbering over 1,900, varying in size from 5 to 220 trainees, and with train- 
ing programs ranging from administrative only up to and including operation of 
a fleet-type destroyer or a squadron of 16 aircraft. The estimated costs for 
training these reservists in fiscal year 1960 is $168,500,000 including direct costs 
of pay, allowances, transportation; the cost of operation and maintenance of 
ships, aircraft, and facilities; and the rehabilitation, modernization or construc- 
tion of facilities required to support their training. The average overall cost per 
trainee is thus about $1,450 per year. The cost per unit would, on the average, 
equal this figure multiplied by the number of trainees in the units. 


Mr. Wampter. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray—did you want to yield to Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Wamp ter. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. I don’t want to take Mrs. St. George’s time. 
Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 
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Mr. Bray. [ have no questions. 

I did want to make this observation about the gunner’s mate. 

I think those old titles that built up an esprit de corps for many 
years—they are proud titles—— 

Admiral Smepperg. Certainly. 

Mr. Bray. Even if I were running a missile unit, I think I would 
rather be called a gunner’s mate than some kind of a missile man. I 
may be totally wrong. I am still rather proud of the old tank rates 
and the old cavalry. I think we can get too modern in some of our 
ideas. 

Mr. Rivers. On my desk there has been for a number of months 
a bill to create the commodore’s rank in the Navy. And I put it in 
once before. Admiral Horn—some of you have heard of Admiral 
Horn. 

Admiral SmepperG. I didn’t. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. And we had a fellow there by the name of Forrestal 
who was Secretary of the Navy. I pushed that bill so hard 

(Further statement requested off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t believe it hurts the Navy to have a commodore 
rank. 

Admiral SmepperG. It was, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And 

This is off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, might I say, while we are still off 
the record 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get back on the record now. 

Where were we? 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say you had no questions, Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chamberlain ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, I have one question before I turn you over 
to our distinguished counsel. And I think everything has been thor- 
oughly explored. And you did make a fine statement. 











Within the framework of current laws, we are able to meet these requirements. 


Do you suggest any additional laws that would help you in the 
administration of this system ¢ 

Of course, ROP A is over in the Senate. We hope it will come up. 
And I think the 17th is the date it is scheduled, isn’t it ? 

Mr. SLAtTiInsueK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any additional recommendations you have 
that we have not got, or any recommendations that we do have 

Admiral Smeppera. I have one tiny, little piece, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Smepserc. Very small and very easy to accomplish, that 
we hope this Congress will approve before it adjourns. 

At the present time, when our regular NROTC youngster gradu- 
ates, he gets a regular commission, At the end of 3 years at present, 
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and + years starting next year, he has to at the present time request 
to remain in the Navy, even though he is a Regular officer. 

Now, the Naval Academy boy does not request to remain in the 
Navy. He has to request, after his obligated period, permission to 
get out. We only ask that the situation be applicable to eac th, so that 
the young man who is a Regular on graduation from his NROTG, at 
the end of his 3- year period ‘has to say, “I wish to get out of the Navy” 
instead of “I wish to remain in.” And the youngster who is on the 
fence, we feel, will stay in the Navy if he doesn’t have to do anything 
about it. He isa Regular officer. There is no reason why he should 
ask to come into the Navy—stay in the Navy. He receives a Regular 
commission, just as the midshipman at the Naval Academy gets a 
Regular commission. 

Mr. Rivers. Do we have that bill ? 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. It has been referred 

Admiral SmepserG. The bill is in the Congress, and I think [con- 
fers with Captain Gossom | 

(Mr. Slatinshek confers with the chairman. ) 

Mr. Rivers. We will see what we can do about it. 

Admiral Sarepsere. It is a very small and most important thing, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wamrerter. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this 

Will you excuse me / 

Mr. Wamp cer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. If you will remember, during the course of the hear- 
ings on the Retention Act—you weren't here, then, Admiral—and also 
ROPA, it was current throughout the discussion that we wanted to 
make as nearly as possible these laws applicable to each with equality, 
as much as it could be done. 

Admiral Smepserc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is in keeping with our discussion. Wher- 
ever you could make both of them apply, make it equally applicable. 

Admiral Smeppere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would help the morale. 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes, sir; very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, did you have something ¢ 

Mr. Wametrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

There is one thing 

Mr. Rivers. Then you, Frank. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter (continuing). That I think is of vital importance to 
the Navy and is of vital importance to the Reserve program, and that 
is the submarine. 

In the Middle West and all over the areas you find very, very few 
submarine units. And many of these boys go back into ‘the Middle 
West, and I wondered if there isn’t an opportunity provided at the 
present time to keep our fingers on those individuals and let them 
have some technical training rand a program that will enable them, 
even if we had to finance them, to come to some centralized training 
center in the Middle West—would keep those boys abreast of the times 
due to the fact that they come into these surface divisions and the type 
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of training they get is practically thrown aside and we are actually 
training them in a little different direction. 

I think at this specitic time I had just had the occasion to go down 
on the Seadragon for 1 whole day, and it really opened my eyes, after 
talking with those officers in that area, as to the needs we have for 
personnel of that type. I think we can utilize those human resources 
to the very best of advantage. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Suarinsuek. I have a couple of questions. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you want tosay on that, Admiral 4 

Admiral Smepperc. I want to say that I couldn’t agree more with 
Mr. Wampler. I feel we will come to improvement in that situation. 

Mr. Rivers. That isa very vital area. 

Admiral Smeppere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatinsueK. Admiral Smedberg, is your Selected Reserve 
large enough to take care of your immediate mobilization require- 
ments, or would you desire that it be larger ? 

Admiral Smepperc. The authorization for it, I think, is large 
enough, sir. We are admittedly a little below what we would like 
to have. 

As the Secretary said, we are at 117,000 now. Each month we are 
getting a little higher. We are approaching the authorized, that is, 
the funded 129,000. 

That is correct, isn’t it 

Captain Gossom. That is right. 

Admiral Smepserc. We have authorization for 135,000. This year 
we hope to get up to 129,000, and next year to 135,000. 

Mr. StatinsueK. The reason I asked that question: Your mobi- 
lization requirements, of course, contemplate the immediate mobiliza- 
tion of your Selected Reserve. Similarly, the Army and the Air 
Force would mobilize their unit people, and the National Guard, also. 
There has been a great deal of concern expressed over a 10-percent 
eut in the Army and the National Guard. By the same token, the 
question, of course, necessarily follows whether or not the Navy’s 
mobilizable reserve, the Selected Reserve, is adequate for your pur- 
pose. And you say it is? 

Admiral Smepserc. The authorized figure is adequate, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. At this point, Mr. Secretary, if you have to go, we will 
be very glad to excuse you. Because we know—you see, you are so 
interested, you forget to look at the clock. We will excuse you if you 
have to go. 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary JAckson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatinsueKk. Now, Admiral, the balance of your Ready Reserve 
is theoretically available to supplement the fleet. 

Admiral Smepperec. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suatinsuek. And immediately mobilizable. 

Now, the procurement or the input for the Ready Reserve is basically 
the two-by-six program; is that right ? 

Admiral Smepsere. That is right. 
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Mr. StatinsueKk. Do you contemplate that the two-by-six program 
will be adequ: ite to meet your future procurement needs over the next 
3or4 years! In other words, as the re: idy reservists, as their obliga- 
tion expires, of course they will be moving out of this Ready Reserve 
bracket. ‘The question remains whether or not you will have suf- 
ficient input from this existing program in view ‘of the competition 
you are going to have from the 6-month programs of the other services 
to maintain your Ready Reserve strength. 

Admiral Smepserc. I would like to ask one of my experts to confirm 
my opinion that we will. 

Captain Fay. [can answer. 

We are anticipating that the returning two-by-six will affiliate 
with the drill units. 

Now, the returning two-by-six is our prime seagoing trained man, 
and the returns we are getting now indicate that we are affiliating ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the returning two-by-six. If we can con- 
tinue that figure, with 20,000 a year who are trained in the fleet, we 
will be able to maintain our strength very nicely. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Could you, for the record, submit a prediction on 
the input for the next 3 or 4 years in the Ready Reserve and the 
attrition for the benefit of the committee / 

Captain Fany. It will bea guess. 

Admiral Smeppere. It will be an estimate. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. But an experienced guess, I trust, with some ex- 
planation as to the basis. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Navy’s need for reservists is predicated upon mobilization requirements. 
These requirements are derived from plans developed annually and take into 
account the forces contemplated for employment in the plans—that is, material 
resources which the reservists will be called upon to man—and the anticipated 
yield from (a) direct procurement and training, (b) retired U.S. Navy per- 
sonnel, (c) fleet reservists, and (d) veteran volunteers, 

During the next few years, the estimated availability of ready reservists will 
be approximately adequate to meet the requirements developed in accordance 
with the factors mentioned above. While this availability is well below the 
530,000 ready reservists presently authorized, a change in any of the foregoing 
factors could affect the relationship of availability of reservists to requirements 
and could create the need for a Ready Reserve of greater magnitude. 

A Ready Reserve strength of 530,000 for the Navy is considered necessary for 
a wide range of contingencies and should remain authorized, but the size antic- 
ipated to be actually available in the next few years is adequate to meet the 
Navy’s needs as now reflected in war plans. Therefore, specific action to increase 
the Navy’s Ready Reserve up to its authorized strength in the absence of changes 
in plans that would impose requirements for greater numbers of ready reservists 
is not contemplated. 

Specific figures on personnel input and attrition are classified and are provided 
to the committee under separate cover. 
Mr. Rivers. Any further questions 
Mr. SLATINSHEK. One. 

Mr, Rivers. Oh. 





Mr. StatrnsHek. I have one additional question, which is somewhat 
afield, but it has to do with the Reserve officers on "active duty. 

As you know, Admiral, the chairman made reference to 51: 32, which 
passed this committee and passed the House last year, having to do 
with the retention of Reserve officers on active duty. 

Recently the chairman of our committee has had correspondence 
with the Secretary in connection with a number of rather senior Re- 
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serve commanders who are going to be separated from active duty. 
Many of these people had perhaps—many of these people would fall 
perhaps 30 days short of reaching the sanctuary of 18 years, yet the 
Navy is apparently going to release them, despite the fact that they 
are, by every standard, career people and also in view of the fact that 
they have been subjected to an unusually rigid attrition in view of the 
fact that they are not competing with Reserve officers but competing 
with the Regulars and the people on active duty for selection. 

Now, in the case of Regulars, of course, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are passed over twice, they are kept on active duty and 
permitted to retire. 

(Admiral Smedberg nods. ) 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Y et, by the same token, you are not doing that 
for Reserve officers, and this seems to fly directly in the face of the 
dlesires of this committee and the Congress, and legislation on the 
books, which says that Reserve officers “will be treated equally with 
Regulars. Would you comment on that ? 

Admiral Saepperc. That is quite a difficult thing to comment on 
briefly. 

I can only say that in inquiring into the reasons for the 18-year 
cutoff point, I found that we had to establish some cutoff point. If 
we established it at 17 years, there would still be a few officers who 
only had 30 days to go, or 15. No matter where we established it, 
there would be a few officers who would feel that an injustice was 
being done, 

Eighteen years was selected for reasons determined by a study, 
and I have accepted that as the cutoff point. 

Mr. Rivers. If this retention act that we passed were reported out 
favorably by the other committee in the other body, wouldn’t that 
have something to do with this? 

Mr. SLaTINsSHEK. Yes, sir; in this manner: It would increase the 
readjustment pay that these officers would receive. As a matter of 
fact, the Navy Department has indicated that although they had 
intended to separate some of these people considerably earlier or 
before now, they intend to retain them on active duty until approxi- 
mately the first of July, assuming that this legislation might be en- 
acted into law, which will make them then eligible for a large read- 
justment payment. But they are reluctant to go beyond that point 
because they feel when they do, they will pass the 18- -year point and 
then be required to keep them on active duty for the remaining 2 years, 
to make them eligible for regular retirement. 

However, the question I raised was that a Regular officer in the 
same situation, of course, is given the benefit of this advantage, not- 
withstanding the fact that he has been passed over twice. These Re- 
serve officers have been exposed to the same problems and perhaps a 
little more rigid selection, and yet they won’t be treated the same 
way. They are, in fact, career officers in every sense of the word. 
And it seems inequitable to handle them in this fashion. 

Mr. Rivers. What about that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Smepperc. Well, I can only say, sir, that it is in the law 
that they be retained until retirement, if they have their 18 years in 
whether or not they have been passed over twice. With regard to 
others, we are carefully studying their problems and at the request of 
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the chairman of the full committee, we are holding on to a few reserv- 
ists until June 30 who would normally have gone out in the past 
several months. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, since you started off so fine and everybody thinks 
so highly of you, don’t let’s do anything to make us start reappraising 
our position. [{ Laughter. | 

We all have a great atfection for you. You have done an outstand- 
ing job in every billet you have had. Let’s—lI am serious; let’s keep— 
we have to resolve a lot of these brickbats that are thrown by certain 
organizations at the Regular service. And where you have a few 
months to go like that, if you could keep a few people, keep them on. 
It might not bankrupt the Navy. 

And the chairman of the committee is a pretty wise young fellow. 
He has been here since before you were born, Admiral. 

Admiral Saepperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Forty-six years. |Laughter.| I know you weren't 
born 46 years ago. | Further laughter.| That is a long time. 

The selective system was a Vinson bill, and all those things. And 
Mr. Vinson is quite interested. He has indoctrinated : 1 lot of us 
fellows. 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You know, we try todo the best we can. 

Admiral, | want to say something before—you do that. Try to do 
the best you can by these people. We don’t want to throw in any 
bills to cause any trouble. 

Admiral Smepperc. | can assure you, sir—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral SMeppercG. We do the best we can for everybody. 

Mr. Rivers. You understand 

Admiral SmMepperc. We get brickbats, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that is not unusual. But, you see, we get along 
pretty well now. Wedon't want to change that. 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it would be well if you would consider an invi- 
tation to this committee for a little Reserve trip. I have been on this 
committee for a long time. I have gotten numerous invitations I 
couldn’t accept, on submarines and everything. I have never been 
on a nuclear submarine, because—purely because I haven’t accepted 
the invitation, and I haven’t had a chance up to now. But I think the 
weather is getting fine and a lot of us sia consider that. So maybe 
you could work up something where the committee could see a lot of 
this weekend training, and since the Navy has been integrated with 
distinguished ladies—and we have a lady as a member of this commit- 
tee, and she thinks in terms of the grandeur and bigness of the 
Navy—providing gracious and appropriate accommodations for her. 
There was a time when we had a lady on this committee named Mar- 
garet Chase Smith. During the war we used to go all over the 
Pacific. The Navy has been pretty wise. It has women all over it 
now. And that goes forthe Reserves. 

So get us a little invitation that we can accept. 

Admiral Smepperc. That is very easy,sir. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Now—thank you, again, Admiral Smedberg. Your 
first appearance has certainly ‘made a wonderful i impression. 
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Admiral SMepperc. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. A fine impression. That is what I expected. I think 
we had better stop here now. 

(Mr. Slatinshek aside to the chairman. ) 

Mr. Rivers. What about it, Admiral Brandley? Have we taken 
all the noise out of your statement? | Laughter. | 

Admiral Branpiey. Most of it, but not quite all, sir. 

Admiral SMepserc. You have a very short statement ¢ 

Admiral BranpLey. I have a very short one. It will last only 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we hear that before we adjourn 

Mr. Puivpin. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. If we can release you—— 

Mr. Puitsry. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We have some very important bills up today. We have 
that retirement bill up. 

Mr. Puiein. It will only take 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is kind of important, isn’t it, that retirement 
bill? | Laughter. | 

Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Branpiey. All right, 

Mr. Rivers. And then tomorrow we will meet—I want to say to the 
committee, we have some of these bills that the chairman has referred 
tous. What isour program, Mr. Slatinshek ¢ 

Mr. Suarinsuek. We will conduct hearings on H.R. 11952, H.R. 
S212, and H.R. 11787, tomorrow at 10 in this room. 

Mr. Rivers. Now why don’t we get our regular room ¢ 

Mr. Suatinsuek. Well, sir, another committee is meeting tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. Will we have anybody tomorrow from the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Suarmnsnek. Yes, sir; we will. We will have representatives 
of the Army, the Air Force, and, of course, the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Rivers. Now we won't have a statement from Captain Gossom 
and General Fairbourn ¢ 

Mr. Suatinsnen. Yes, sir; they have them available, and we can 
submit them for the record. 

Mr. Rivers. What about it, General Fairbourn? Can yours 


General Farrsourn. I haven't answered Mr. Philbin’s question. 

Mr. Rivers. You better come here tomorrow. Because we don’t 
want the Marines to think that we won’t give them equal time. Be- 
cause you know we have that on radio now, of equal time. 

General Fairsourn. Yes, sir. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Admiral Brandley. 

Admiral Branptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before this committee 
today to talk to you about the Naval Air Reserve. I would like to 
review with you three aspects of our aviation reserve program: (1) 
its progress, (2) its combat capability, and (3) its responsiveness, 

As you know, the Naval Air Reserve was reactivated shortly after 
World War II. and since that time it has been a vital part of the 
Naval Establishment. Generally speaking, its evolution has closely 
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paralleled that of the Regular Navy. The formulation and execution 
of naval plans, policies, and programs include the Naval Air Reserve 
as an integral part of naval aviation. As an example, the aircraft 
flown by Reserve pilots are essentially the same aircraft being flown 
by fleet pilots, and the mission of the Reserve is basically the same as 
the Regular Forces. 

When called on to rise to the Korean crisis in 1950, our Reserve 
airmen responded immediately. Their remarkable record of achieve- 
ment is well known throughout the Navy and has been an inspiration 
and source of pride to all of us. 

In recent years, it has been envisioned that jet aircraft would replace 
most conventional planes; however, with continued review of the 
Navy’s ability to pursue successfully its objectives, stress on anti- 
submarine warfare (ASW) in the Naval Air Reserve became more 
and more a necessity; thus, the Reserve jet picture changed and the 
propeller-driven ASW aircraft became the more important vehicle. 
In addition, there are other developments and vital requirements 
which will tend to increase the need for transport or fleet tactical 
support components within the Naval Reserve and so further decrease 
the emphasis on Reserve Jet operations. 

As our fighter and attack jets become more sophisticated and com- 
plex, we are approaching the stage where it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult for our Reserves to maintain the operational readiness 
required for immediate mobilization. We plan to redirect a portion 
of this potential toward increasing the airlift capability of the fleet 
tactical support component since this component has always been one 
of the most efficient elements of the Naval Air Reserve. Recent 
studies reveal that it must be filled out and modernized to insure the 
“quick response” airlift capability to meet the needs of our fleets in 
either a limited or all-out war. We dare not fail here, for without 
this immediate airlift capability under complete and_positive control 
of the fleet commanders, we risk failure of our operations in all areas. 

Aside from inviting attention to our plan toward increasing and 
modernizing the Naval Air Reserve fleet tactical support component, 
it is my intention to talk primarily about our antisubmarine warfare 
capability. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Brandley, I hate to interrupt you. Mr. 
Smart has just advised us of an important vote coming up right 
now. We will have toask you to come back tomorrow. 

Admiral Branptey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because there are some things I want to ask you. I 
particularly want to ask you about some information I picked up as 
a result of the airlift, about your organic air. 

Admiral Branpiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to get those in the record, because it is very 
vital to Admiral Pirie. 

Admiral Branpiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Come back tomorrow at 10 o'clock. 

I hate to do that, but we have to leave. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m.,on Friday, May 13, 1960.) 
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Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, May 13, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:08 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Rear Adm, F. A, Brandley. Ad- 
miral Brandley had started his testimony yesterday, and we had 
to interrupt him. So the admiral has very kindly consented to start 
his testimony over. 

Sam, if you don’t mind, you can scratch out what he said yesterday. 
We didn’t get to ask him any questions. We will start over this 
morning. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have his statement. 

Mr. Rivers. This is Admiral Pirie’s statement that he will present. 

Admiral Branptry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have Admiral Pirie’s statement. 

Admiral Branptey. Iam representing Admiral Pirie. 

Mr. Morris. Oh. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Brandley, the committee will be pleased to 
hear you. 

Admiral BranpLey. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am happy to have the opportunity to appear before this committee 
today to talk to you about the Naval Air Reserve. I would like to 
review with you three aspects of our aviation Reserve program: (1) 
its progress; (2) its combat capability ; and (3) its responsiveness. 

As you know, the Naval Air Reserve was reactivated shortly after 
World War II, and since that time it has been a vital part of the 
Naval Establishment. Generally speaking, its evolution has closely 
paralleled that of the Regular Navy. The formulation and execution 
of naval plans, policies, and programs include the Naval Air Reserve 
as an integral part of naval aviation. As an example, the aircraft 
flown by Reserve pilots are essentially the same aircraft being flown 
by fleet pilots, and the mission of the Reserve is basically the same as 
the Regular Forces. 

When called on to rise to the Korean crisis in 1950, our Reserve air- 
men responded immediately. Their remarkable record of achieve- 
ment is well known throughout the Navy and has been an inspiration 
and source of pride to all of us. 

In recent years, it has been envisioned that jet aircraft—— 

Mr. Rivers. May I interrupt right there / 

I don’t want to get into any controversy. 

Do you have an accurate record of the missions, the tactical missions 
flown by the Navy in ree Korean war ? 

Admiral Branpiry. I don’t have such a record with me right now, 
sir, but I can get that information and provide it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Admiral Branpiry. I wouldn’t care to comment on that, not having 
the information available, sir. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. As I said, Sam, that is off the record. [Laughter.] 
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Go ahead, Admiral. 

{ wish you would, for the record, give us the number of missions 
flown by the Reserves, and we are concerned with Reserves, in the 
Korean war. 

Admiral BranpLey. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. If you can get an accurate statement. 

Admiral Branpiey. This will take some research, but we will do it. 

Mr. Rivers. If it causes you some trouble, don’t do it, but if you 
can handle it without too much trouble, please submit it. 

Everybody was in the same boat in NKorea, so it might be a little 
hard to do it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The total number of missions tlown during the Korean war by the Navy was 
341,318. There were no records kept differentiating between those missions 
flown by Regular aviators and those flown by Reserves. However, we do have 
indications of Reserve participation. On July 30, 1951, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air, John F. Floberg stated before the Armed Services Committee 
of the House that in the month of June 1951, 74 percent of the sorties were flown 
by Activated Reserves, half of the aviators on the Princeton, 90 percent of those 
on the Borer, and all of those on the Bon Homme Richard were recalled Re- 
servists and half of the partol squadrons in the combat theater are Activated 
Reserve patrol squadrons. I quote from his testimony, “State another way, in 
the 12th month of the Korean war approximately 74 percent of the naval air 
combat effort and approximately 48 percent of the Marine air combat effort was 
flown by the so called weekend warriors of whom we ure so proud.” 

It is generally accepted that Activated Reserves constituted one-third of the 
naval air participation in the Korean war. Vice Adm. T. L. Sprague, upon re- 
linguishing command of the Air Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, stated, “One-third of 
the Niuvy’s air offensive in Korea has been accomplished by Reserve squadrons, 
fighting units ordered to duty intact from their home bases.” 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Branpiey. In recent years, it has been envisioned that jet 
aircraft would replace most conventional planes: however, with con- 
tinued review of the Navy's ability to pursue successfully its objec- 
tives, stress on (ASW) antisubmarine warfare in the Naval Air Re- 
serve became more and more a necessity; thus, the Reserve jet. picture 
changed, and the propeller-driven ASW aircraft became the more im- 
portant vehicle. In addition, there are other developments and vital 
requirements which will tend to increase the need for transport or 
fleet. tactical support components within the Naval Reserve and so 
further decrease the emphasis on Reserve jet operations. 

As our fighter and attack jets become more sophisticated and com- 
plex, we are approaching the stage where it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult for our Reserve to maintain the operational readiness re- 
quired for immediate mobilization. We plan to redirect a portion of 
this potential toward increasing the airlift capability of the fleet tacti- 
cal support component since this component has always been one of the 
most efficient elements of the Naval Air Reserve. Recent studies re- 
veal that it must be filled out and modernized to insure the quick re- 
sponse airlift capability to meet the needs of our fleets in either a 
limited or all-out war. We dare not fail here, for without this imme- 
diate airlift capability under complete and positive control of the fleet 
commanders, we risk failure of our operations in all areas. 

Aside from inviting attention to our plan toward increasing and 
modernizing the Naval Air Reserve fleet tactical support component, 
it is my intention to talk primarily about our antisubmarine warfare 
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capability. It now comprises the major effort of the Naval Air 
Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. How are you going to do that? We are going to have 
an airlift from your Reserve ¢ 

Admiral Branptey. We have organized Air Reserve transport 
squadrons. ‘They are in the Selected Reserve. We intend to get more 
airplanes and expand this component of the Air Reserve. They will 
be called immediately. 

As mentioned by Admiral Smedberg earlier, these people also have 
their orders in their pocket. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you plan to try to get the Navy Department to 
authorize the acquisition of additional aircraft for your organic air- 
lift ¢ 

Admiral Branpiey. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And have that Reserve mission and the Reserve capa- 
bilitv—have that assigned to the Reserves / 

Admiral Branpiey. That will be correct; yes, sir. We are asking 
for 59 additional R6D, that is, the DC-6 type aircraft, of which 45 
will go in the Reserve to replace the obsolete R5D’s now assigned. 
That request has already been submitted to the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that going to be new aircraft ? 

Admiral Branptey. No, sir. We expect to get these from MATS 
and any other possible sources, as MATS is built up and modernized. 

Mr. Rivers. I wouldn’t count on that until MATS got some new 
planes. MATS hasn’t got—they only got one step toward moderniza- 
tion, you know. 

Admiral Branpiey. Yes, sir. We would like to see MATS get 
those new airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not trying to tell you how to run your business, 
but I think you could get some newer planes than what MATS has. 
But you plan to get the MATS planes for nothing, don’t you? 

Admiral Branpuey. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. You plan to get the MATS planes for nothing, don’t 
you? 

Admiral Branptey. That was more or less the idea; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I would rather help you get some new stuff. 

Admiral BranpLtey. We would be delighted to have new stuff, sir, 
if we could get them. 

Mr. Rivers. If this mission is worth a continental, you ought to 
have new stuff. There are very few DC—6’s—when is the last time 
they made any DC-6’s# Who knows that ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. They haven’t been long off the assembly line. They 
have had some running since the DC-7’s, I think. Is that true? 

Admiral Branpiey. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we aren’t getting anywhere. 

But if we can help you, we will help you. 

Go ahead, Admiral. Go ahead, sir. 

Admiral Branpiey. Approximately 2 years ago, we in the Navy 
Department set about to revise our Air Reserve program in order to 
assure a realistic and always ready antisubmarine force in being. Ac- 
cordingly, in the past 2 years much of the Naval Air Reserve effort 
has been directed toward this end. 
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To reach this desired capability, basic training patterns were altered. 
To a large extent, this meant going from individual pilot proficiency 
training to an aircrew concept. The proficient ASW crew is com- 

sed of highly technical, sensitively trained and well-coordinated 
individuals, working collectively as one unit. Whereas, individual 
pilot training may be conducted in almost any areas, ASW crew train- 
ing cannot. “Therefore, Regular Navy ASW bases, such as Norfolk, 
Quonset Point, Key West, “and San ‘Diego, intensified their efforts 
toward training of Reserve squadrons. All their facilities have been 
utilized to advance ASW capability. Each Reserve squadron per- 
forming active duty training at a fleet base is subjected to an opera- 
tional readiness inspection similar to that given Regular tactical squad 
rons prior to deployment. I am pleased to report that our soallanen 
in the capability of the Naval Air Reserve squadrons has been re- 
affirmed by these inspections. 

During weekend drills and active duty training, qualified Reserve 
crews participate in operational surveillance patrols hundreds of miles 
offshore, both on the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards. This has a 
twofold purpose. It gives practical training and responsibility to 
Reserve crews, and it gives welcomed augmentation to Regular fleet 
squadrons. 

Increased emphasis in the fleet on ASW in recent years has resulted 
in a similarly increased capability in the ‘Naval Air Reserve. Many 
young officers and airmen who have served in ASW fleet squadrons are 
now returning to the Air Reserve on release from active duty. The 
input of these young and highly qualified reservists into the Reserve 
program is most beneficial. They give it new blood and bring with 
them intimate knowledge of current fleet tactics. 

The results of our Selected Air Reserve effort have been outstand- 
ing. 

In major fleet exercises, with no favors asked or given, our Reserve 
air squadrons have met the test. Fleet commanders are more than 
satisfied. I have reports to substantiate this. The Commander Quon- 
set Air ASW unit’s report to his immediate superior is but one exam- 
ple. I quote a summarizing sentence from this report : 


In SLAMEX 1-59— 
SLAMEX stands for submarine launched assault missile exercise— 


there were many hours flown, miles searched, mistakes made and lessons learned. 
All these things have happened before, but if there was any one factor which was 
characteristic of this year’s operation and which dominated it from beginning to 
end, it was the unbridled enthusiasm, the organized, determined, and effective 
performance of all Air Reserve personnel. Their efforts generated a feeling of 
mutual confidence that Reserves can be depended upon when needed and that 
Regulars and Reserves can work together effectively in a national emergency. 

The Naval Air Reserve of today has the combat capability to meet 
an emergency. Our plans take full advantage of this responsive and 
economical backup to our fleet units. 

The Navy needs the Reserves, depends on the Reserves, and knows 
that if called upon, the Reserves are ready for immediate and effec- 
tive operations. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Brandley, I just want to ask you two ques- 
tions. 
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How ready is the Naval Reserve? How long would it take you to 
get a Naval Reserve pilot aboard a carrier? How long would it take 
you to get him ready to do duty aboard a carrier‘ 

Admiral Branpiey. The time and space factor—to get him under- 
way is Just a matter of hours, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How responsive would he be? Wouldn't he have 
some doing to do? Now, you say they have their orders in the back 
pocket. 

Admiral Branpiry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you call the Ready—— 

Mr. SiatinsneK. Selected. 

Mr. Rivers. The Selected Reserve. 

Is the Navy Selected Reserve jet-capable / 

Admiral Branpiey. A portion of it is. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn't, as a practical matter, the Navy Reserve for the 
most part reciprocal, propeller-driven aircraft ? 

Admiral Branptey. That is correct, sir, and we are increasing 
that trend. 

Mr. Rivers. But it is only a trend. It is in really very small num- 
bers, isn’t it, as a mater of fact? That is why you dwell so much on 
ASW, because it requires a slower plane. But really, therefore, their 
‘apability is a restricted one, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Branptey. Well, right now, Mr. Congressman, we have 
a total of about 100 Reserve units flying jets. 

Mr. Rivers. 100 units? 

Admiral Branp.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What kind of jets are they / 

Admiral BranpLey. Excuse me. I was reading the wrong column. 
That is what we had in 1957. 

As of now, it is down to 25 units. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you are getting stronger by cutting down? 

Admiral Branptey. We have increased our ASW capability by 
cutting down on the jets. 

Mr. Rivers. What kind of jets were they flying? The Banshee? 

Admiral Branpiry. Some are flying the Banshee. 

Mr. Rivers. The Sky Raider? 

Admiral Branpiey. The Cougar, and the North American Fury. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any of them Sky Raider capable, do 
you? 

Admiral Branpuey. Yes, sir; we do. We have 
ing—if you speak of the A4D 

Mr. Rivers. A4D 

Admiral Branptey. A4D’s, we are just starting that program now, 
moving them into the Reserve jet squadrons at Los Alamitos, Calif. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the makeup of your active fleet? What kind 
of planes? The Grumman—what is that new Grumman called? 

Admiral Branptey. The A2F. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the new Grumman ? 

Admiral Branpiry. That is the latest attack version, yes. That is 
not in the fleet yet. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not in numbers—I mean, the Grumman now 
in numbers-that the Navy has? Is the A4D the only thing you have 
in numbers now ? 
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Admiral Branpiry. No, sir; we in the fleet have the FJ4B. That 
is another—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is not a Grumman; is it / 

Admiral Branpiey. No, sir; that is North American. 

Mr. Rivers. That is North American. 

Admiral Branptey. And we have the A3D. That is the heavy 
attack jet bomber. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a Douglas, though. 

Admiral Branpiey. We also have a number of the old propeller- 
driven AD’s, which are also Douglas. 

Mr. Rivers. In the fleet ? 

Admiral Branouey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that for, ASW or reconnaissance ? 

Admiral Branbey. No, sir; we use those for attack. 

Mr. Rivers. Attack. 

Admiral Branpiey. And a portion of them are reconnaissance or 
air early warning. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the point I want to get over is this: 

Is this Reserve that we are talking about able to do the things 
now that you tell me they are, or are they working toward this end ? 
Is it a trend ? 

Admiral Branpury. They can do the things now in antisubmarine 
warfare that I am telling you they can do. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. That is a reciprocal engine; that 
propeller, primarily. 

Admiral Branpiey. You are interested in fighter and attack types ? 
Mr. Rivers. I am interested in the overall capability and not the 
special. Because of your incapacity to give them the overall picture, 
they only have—all they have now is the ASW capability, because 
they are not jet. The Reserve is not jet now. You say you have only 
got 25. 

Admiral Branpiey. Well, 25 units; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Twenty-five units. How large is a unit? 

Admiral Branpiey. A unit consists of approximately 30 officers and 
95 enlisted men. 

Mr. Rivers. How many planes? 

Admiral Branpiey. Well, we have various numbers and types at the 
various Naval Air Reserve stations. I can give you the round num- 
bers in planes that we have. 

There are no specific numbers of planes assigned to a Reserve squad- 
ron on these bases. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the willingness exceeds the inventories. That 
is what I think. Don’t you think so, Mr. Slatinshek? 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Yes, sir; it would appear that way. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you anything you want to say at that point? 

Mr. Siatrnsuek. Perhaps the Admiral could supply for the record 
some breakdown of the inventory of planes iyailathe and the types 
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available to the Reserve and the types that would theortically be 
operational in the event of a mobilization. 

Admiral Branoiey. In the jet fighter categories we have 107 of the 
F9F. We have 42 of the Banshee, which is the F2H. We have 105 
of the F.J3, which is the Fury. 

Mr. Rivers. Any questions 
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Admiral Branpiey. We have 78 

Mr. Rivers. We can put that in the record. You can provide that 
for the record. 

Admiral Branpiey. All right, sir. 

(Committee insert.) 


On board aircraft, April 1960 
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2 Allowed ; none on board. 


Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate it very much. 

As you know, I am also in committee and practically always, unless 
there are overriding obligations. Other obligations are gomg to 
forte me to leave the hearings this morning earlier than I would like, 
but I am going to be — to leave before we conclude this morning. 
And I deeply regret it, because I always try to be here and nearly 
always am. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say to the distinguished gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma, he is one of our most attentive members, and it is very un- 
usual that you are not he we the whole time. And I want to “ay that 
I really appreciate that. I deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It always grieves me when I cannot be here the full time. I ap- 
preciate that very much. 

There is one sentence in your statement, Admiral, that is quite dis- 
turbing to me. 

On page 2 you say: 

As our fighter and attack jets become more sophisticated and complex, we 
are approaching the stage where it is becoming increasingly more difficult for 
our Reserves to maintain the operational readiness required for immediate 
mobilization. 

Now, may I propound this query ? 

Is that because of a lack of program of some kind? Is it because 
of a lack of money? Or is it because of other factors? What is the 

sason for that situation, which, to me, appears to be rather alarming ¢ 

Admiral Branpiey. There is just not going to be enough airplanes 
to throw into the Reserve. They are decreasing in numbers contin- 
ually, of the jet types. 

Secondly, the modern Navy jet airplane is so complex that it re- 
quires almost continual day-to-day association with that plane for a 
pilot to be able to handle it. 

That is about the summation of what causes this. 

Mr. Morris. Do I understand you to say that it is beeause—to some 
extent it is because of the complexity of the new operation in regard 
(o jets, that it takes quite some time for any individual, however intel- 
ligent he might be, to learn how to properly operate it / 
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Admiral Branptey. Not only to learn to operate it, sir. He has to 
stay with that airplane and operate it continually, to keep up his 
capability. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now, is there any way that you think of that we, the members of 
this committee and of our full committee and of the whole Congress, 
can correct that / 

Admiral Branp.ey. Well, not right offliand, sir. 

I could suggest one way of correcting it, yes. ‘That is put the Re- 
serves on continuous active duty. But that would be, in effect, mobili- 
zation, Which we all realize is not practical. 

A more simplified jet aircraft for Reserve use might help. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, there are several fields wherein a 
betterment could occur? 

Admiral Branptey. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I would like to know—and put it down in the 
record later if you want to—I would like to know whether or not we 
as responsible Members of Congress can help in that field. And cer- 
tainly we should have the opportunity to examine whatever statement 
you make to determine whether or not we agree on the matter. But 
certainly that is a vital thing there. Because, as you go on in your 
paragraph, you say, in substance—I will not read it all. You say: 

We dare not fail— 
largely referring to that one point— 
for without this immediate airlift capability under complete and positive con- 
trol of the fleet commanders, we risk failure of our operations in all areas. 

So you see, that strikes me as a very vital thing. And if we do 
fail, why, we have just failed, and that is just bad. 

Admiral Branpiey. Yes, sir. 

Well, there is one thing that we are doing, sir. We are introducing 
into the Naval Air Reserve training program the A4D, which is the 
simplest plane that we have to operate, and we will maintain a portion 
of those in the Reserve training program, phasing out these other 
types. 

Mr. Morris. And do you think that will bring about betterment, 
considerable improvement / 

Admiral Branptey. I believe it will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

I have nothing more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. From your testimony, I am not encouraged about the 
readiness of the Reserve. Iam not encouraged. 

Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SuarinsueK. Mr. Chairman, may I attempt to interpret the 
witness’ statement the way it strikes me ? 

Apparently, the Navy has made a policy decision to the effect that 
the roles and the missions of the air reservists will be modified in the 
future. This is predicated on the concept that jet planes have become 
so sophisticated and complicated in their operation that the training 
of the personnel who would operate them, and the maintenance of 
these planes, is somewhat beyond the scope of the Naval Reserve 
program, and consequently they are shifting the emphasis to ASW 
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propeller-driven aircraft and to airlift, to compensate for that appar- 
ent difficulty. 

Is that right, Admiral ? 

Admiral Branp.ey. That is partially correct. 

Mr. Siatrinsuek. If you could elaborate—— 

Mr. Rivers. Is that correct, or is that a part of the budgetary limi- 
tations / 

Admiral Branpiey. Well, it could be a part of the budgetary limi- 
tations, but the basic reason for this shift in emphasis is to meet the 
Navy’s increasing requirement for antisubmarine warfare capability. 

Mr. Rivers. Well—— 

Admiral Branpiey. But we are- 

Mr. Rivers. So we can safely assume that because of budgetary 
limitations and what Mr. Slatinshek has said, the roles and missions of 
the Naval Air Reserve have to be reevaluated ¢ 

Admiral Branpiey. No, sir, I wouldn’t say so, sir, not completely. 

Mr. Rivers. What would you say, then, Admiral 

Admiral Branpuey. I do think we are heading in the right diree- 
tion in developing our antisubmarine warfare capabilities and the 
wirlift. 

The new type of jet attack airplanes reduce—that is, their capabih- 
ties have reduced the necessity for greater numbers. And I don’t 
believe that we need to reevaluate the Air Reserve program, particu- 
larly. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Branpiey. As to their 

Mr. Rivers. What do you reevaluate, if you can’t—they are cer- 
tainly not ready. ‘They can only take a limited mission. Their mis- 
sion isa limited one. We just have to take— 

Admiral Branptry. The only limitations in the readiness of the 
selected Air Reserve is in the jet area. 

Mr. Rivers. We will just have to take the statement on its face 
value. That is all I can do. 

It is either because they can’t have enough time to learn these so- 
phisticated machines or you don’t have enough money to give them 
something that they can operate. You don’t have too many ASW’s 
aboard a carrier, do you ? 

Admiral Branpiry. We have a number of ASW carriers, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have to have some. I understand that. 

Admiral Branpitey. We have nine of them that are manned by 
ASW units. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral Branpiey. The Reserves also man the patrol squadrons 
that fly off the coast. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, I understand that. 

But they wouldn’t be carrier-borne, would they ? 

Admiral Branptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be land aircraft ? 

Admiral Branptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any questions, Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. St. Grorae. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Admiral. 
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Now the next witness will be General Fairbourn. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. What about Captain Gossom / 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. General Binney will also—— 

Mr. Rivers. How about Captain Gossom ¢ 

Mr, SiatinsHeK. We have a statement for the record that he sub- 
mitted, and we will include it. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is Captain Gossom’ Has he gone? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. No, sir, Captain Gossom is here. 

Mr. Rivers. You havea statement for the record, Captain ? 

Captain Gossom. Yes, sir, I have, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You just put it in at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinct privilege to ap- 
pear before this committee—to inform the committee regarding the posture of the 
Naval Reserve. 
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COMPETENCE OF THE NAVY’S READY RESERVE HAS NEVER BEEN BETTER 


Never has the competence of the Ready Reserve of the U.S. Navy been better 
than it is today. Each year 20,000 men, having received basic indoctrination 
at Naval Reserve activities, report for the 2 years of active naval service, required 
of enlistees in the Naval Reserve. This 2 years of duty in ships and air squad- 
rons of our fleets is producing a sound working knowledge of, and experience 
with, naval machinery, electronics, seamanship or armaments that is essential 
to the maintenance of a responsive Reserve. 

Today SO percent of the Ready Reserve manpower of the U.S. Navy, both 
officers and men, has had 2 or more years of active duty. For most enlisted 
personnel this active duty terminated only 2 or 3 years ago. 

In 1950 our Reserve was composed primarily of men who had returned to 
civilian pursuits after World War II. This was the manpower reserve that the 
Navy called upon to meet the Korean crisis. It was a truly magnificent job that 
these twice-called-upon reservists performed. They were 5 years from their 
last fighting days but their know-how had carried over, as history records to their 
everlasting credit. ° 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE IS FUNDAMENTAL TO RESERVE COMPETENCE 


That our ready reservists have at least a 2-year background of active duty is 
the principal.basis for my initial statement to the committee that their com- 
petence today can be relied upon. From actual experience at sea in ships 
they have learned that carrying out the routines prescribed for the operation of 
evaporators means the difference between fresh water and no water; that a 
properly maintained and peaked sonar can be the difference between detection 
and effective attack on an enemy submarine and destruction by an enemy torpedo; 
that in the case of radar, effective performance is the difference between early 
detection and interception of attacking aircraft and the holocaust of a bomb hit. 

These reservists know that the casualty drills, a part of everyday’s routine 
at sea in every department, are designed to assure that their ship will be able 
to carry out its mission and steam 24 hours of every day, for 40, GO, or 90 days, 
if required. 


MOBILIZATION NEEDS ARE THE BASIS FOR RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The Navy’s need for reservists is predicated upon mobilization requirements. 
As World War II ended, the inventory of ready ships of all types in the reserve 
fleets was large. Planning then envisaged the early reactivation of considerable 
numbers of these ships. Annual plans developed since those early, post-World 
War II days have continued to be the basis for requirements for Naval Reserve 
personnel. 

EVALUATION PRECEDES ESTABLISH MENT OF REQUIREMENTS 


Evaluation of the readiness of the Navy’s inventory of ships and aircraft, and 
the availability of requisite materials and equipments for these inventories, 
precedes the establishment of requirements. Today, the material readiness of 
ships in the reserve fleet serves as a basis for a large part of our Reserve per- 
sonnel requirements. The Naval Reserve must provide approximately 100 per- 
cent of the crews of ships activated from the reserve fleet. Additionally, the 
manning level of active fleet ships as related to their wartime complements 
imposes a requirement upon the Naval Reserve for trained personnel. The 
Reserve must provide about 19 percent of the war complement of active fleet 
ships. 

Determination of personnel requirements thus includes an analysis of the 
capability of material reserves to support war plans drawn to meet’the many, 
complicated, possible war situations, which the military forces of the United 
States must be prepared to face. 

Translation of requirements into capability of the Naval Reserve to provide 
trained and ready manpower is the acid test. 

This trained and ready manpower, in accordance with the statutory purpose 
of the Reserve components, must supply the Navy with necessary personnel 
to enable it to carry out its mission from the outbreak of hostilities until the 
output of the procurement and training pipeline can meet further mobilization 
requirements. 

Timing is a key factor in the utilization of these Reserve resources. 
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Within the Ready Reserve we maintain Selected Reserve forces. The con- 
cept of the Selected Reserve was presented to the Armed Services Committee 
early in 1958. The current status of the Selected Reserve will be covered in 
my remarks which follow. 

This chart shows how the Naval Ready reservist moves from his civilian 
status in peacetime to his mobilization assignment in wartime. Selected re- 
servists are preprocessed and preordered to be immediately available. When 
the country is attacked or mobilization ordered, they proceed to their stations 
automatically. Additional order writing is not necessary. Personnel of our 
ASW ships and air units go directly to their ships or squadron headquarters 
and report with ships and planes to fleet commanders, ready for duty. Other 
Selected reservists pick up records at their training centers and air stations and 
are furnished transportation to a distribution center where they are fed into 
the active fleet, the reserve fleet, or fleet support and shore activities. 

One group of Selected reservists will perform a very important task of 
establishing the mobilization stations through which all of the other naval 
reservists will be processed and channeled to their ultimate stations, via an 
appropriate distribution activity. These Ready and Standby reservists are not 
preprocessed and preordered, but the training provided for the mobilization 
teams in the Selected Reserve will speed the process of getting them to duty 
with the active fleet, reserve fleet, or fleet support and shore activities, as 
required. 
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UTILIZATION OF RESERVE RESOURCES 





This chart shows the three principal areas of utilization of our naval re- 
servists when called to active duty. While fleet augmentation at the top of the 
chart shows the shortest list of mobilization functions, actually it will consume 
a major share of our Reserve resources. 

Augmentation of the fleet 

Additional ASW forces, both surface and air, will be furnished from the Se- 
lected Reserve. These are Naval Reserve training ships (destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts) manned by crews of naval reservists, and Naval Air Reserve 
ASW squadrons manned by Naval Reserve aircrews. These ships and planes 
will join the fleet as effective ASW fighting forces, 

The active fleet is now manned at 81 percent of its wartime complement. 
This is adequate for peacetime operations, but around-the-clock operations in 
wartime require a full complement aboard. The trained and ready reservists 
will bring the fleet to war strength. 

Reserve Fleet mothballed ships that plans require reactivated at the earliest 
possible date will be manned and, in the main, will be reactivated by Reserve 
personnel. The activation teams are in the Selected drilling Reserve. The 
crews for these ships will come from nondrilling Ready Reserve. 

Augmentation of other operating forces and fleet support 

Listed under this heading are principal fleet support and operating forces 
other than ships which will receive Reserve augmentation. (Communications, 
construction forces, harbor defenses, MSTS, shipping control organization, 
Oversea bases). Requirements of greatest urgency in this list are met from 
Selected Reserve resources, otherwise the requirements are met from Ready 
Reserve resources. 


Augmentation of the Shore Establishment 


In a similar manner, personnel of the Selected and Ready Reserve are pro- 
rated to meet requirements in this category. (Principal requirements listed on 
the chart are mobilization stations, intelligence, censorship of telecommunica- 
tions, supply activities and marine terminals, shipyards and repair activities, 
bureau technical activities, the Training Establishment. ) 
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This chart shows how requirements relate to utilization. As each ship and 
air squadron of the active fleet must be brought to war complement without 
delay, the required numbers of officers and men with appropriate training and 
background are under orders, or planned for, to insure that this requirement is 
met. 

The examples chosen are an active fleet destroyer and one to be activated 
from the reserve fleet. 


~ 


CHART 5 


CAPABILITY OF RESERVES 


TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 


THE NAVY'S SHARE OF THE 
2,900,000 READY RESERVISTS 
AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS IS ADEQUATE 


TO MEET REQUIREMENTS OF CURRENT PLANS. 


The Navy’s allocation of the 2,900,000 Ready reservists authorized by Congress 
is adequate to meet the requirements of current plans. 

The numbers are adequate. 

The competence of personnel is excellent. 

What of the Navy’s ability to maintain this competence at a high level? 

Training is the key to competence. 

I have already mentioned the most important aspect of training—2 years of 
active duty at sea. This is on-the-job training at its very best. We know of 
no school that is better than the “school of experience” to train our naval reserv- 
ists. Even without periodic refresher training, reservists with a background 
of at least 2 years of active duty will retain their acquired naval skills to a 
considerable degree during the remaining period of their obligated service. 
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In order to maintain the inherent competence of the Naval Reserve at its peak, 
however, and in particular to keep those reservists who will be needed immedi- 
ately in an emergency at their highest level of proficiency we do provide regular 
training routines for them as indicated on chart No. 6. 

Regular drills: These provide recruit, rate, team and specialist training for 
all reservists enrolled in drilling units, both pay and nonpay. The bulk of this 
training is for enlisted personnel. Here the new recruit in the first few months 
of his drill participation gets training equivalent to that which he would receive 
in a recruit training command of the Active Establishment. This prepares him 
for his 2 years at sea and affords him some initial training toward petty officer 
status. 

Returnees from active service train to maintain and improve proficiency in their 
individual ratings in order to be able to move up the promotion ladder and accept 
greater responsibilities as petty officers. 

Team training is an important feature of many of our programs, most notably 
in antisubmarine warfare, where the fighting team is the integrated crew of the 
ASW ship or the aircrew of the ASW aircraft. 

Specialist training is afforded many of our Reserve officers in the nonpay pro- 
grams. Included here are naval orientation and refresher for doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, civil engineers, chaplains and many other specialist groups. 

Annual tours, 14 days of annual active duty for training takes the reservist 
out of the classroom and puts him on the job applying in a practical way what he 
has learned during the preceding year. He is thus brought up to date on current 
fleet operational methods, procedures and techniques including new equipments 
being introduced into the fleet. All of our Selected reservists are given a 14-day 
annual tour in addition to their regular drills. Many reservists not in the drill 
pay programs also receive this training. 

Schools and special tours provide specialized training to increase skills in par- 
ticular categories. High on the list of such training is ASW. Included are 
basic training for sonar operators, pilot training to qualify in ASW aircraft 
currently in use, and qualification of enlisted personnel as plane captains in 
charge of the ASW aircrews. 

Naval Reserve officers schools are operated during a 40-week academic year 
in a college atmosphere, often on college campuses. Instructors are usually 
Reserve officers with teaching as well as naval professional backgrounds. En- 
rollees in these schools take courses without pay to improve their proficiency 
in various naval subjects. There are more than 10,000 officers currently en- 
rolled in these schools, taking 1 or more of 47 available courses. 

Correspondence courses in wide variety are open to any naval reservist, 
officer or enlisted, under the same procedures as apply to the Regular Navy man. 

The bulk of our training effort is concentrated on the Selected Reserve, which 
includes all naval reservists in drill pay status. These are the reservists for 
which we have the most immediate need in an emergency. We maintain them 
in drill pay status in order to: 

Maintain a required degree of training readiness, and 

Insure their instant availability for active duty when required. 
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Chart No. 7 shows how we have allocated our Selected reservists to mobiliza- 
tion duties in response to the requirements of mobilization plans. 

A small increment (4 percent) support the drilling programs through special 
services such as medical and dental examinations, morale and welfare assist- 
ance by assigned Reserve chaplains, supply and fiscal support, and civil engi- 
neering services to training centers remote from district headquarters. While 
primarily in a support role in peacetime, all of these individuals will assume 
important mobilization assignments in their specialties. 

Only 6 percent of our Selected Reserve has been allocated to Shore Establish- 
ment augmentation. This is an essential increment, however, because of the ex- 
panding tempo of fleet operations during wartime. It includes personnel to man 
the mobilization stations to get the rest of the Reserve on active duty and also 
to perform intelligence, security, and technical functions that become vital in 
an emergency. 

Ten percent are scheduled for augmentation of fleet support activities such 
as harbor defense, shipping control, and the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
Construction forces and personnel to man oversea bases when required are 
also included. 

I have left the largest and most important segments for the last. 

The combination of fleet augmentation personnel and ASW forces totals SO 
percent of our Selected Reserve. 

Fleet augmentation personnel will provide the difference between the peace- 
time allowances and the war complements of our ships and air squadrons in the 
active fleet. 

While ASW shows only 16 percent of the total, this represents only the crews 
of the ASW ships which will join the fleet from the Reserve training program 
and the air squadrons which will join the fleet with aircraft as fully operational 
units on mobilization. Included in the fleet augmentation segment is a large 
group of personnel which also will be engaged in ASW duties through augmenta- 
tion of ASW ships and air squadrons of the Active fleet today. 

This Reserve ASW component consists of 40 ships, 183 destroyers, and 27 
destroyer escorts, and 22 antisubmarine air squadrons at fleet size, both land- 
based and carrier types. 

The air squadrons operate from 18 airfields located throughout the country. 
They are manned completely by reservists, and these units have their own 
maintenance crews ready to deploy with the planes as required. 

The ships are located in coastal areas where population should provide suffi- 
cient Reserve potential to assure the manning of these ships. 

Destroyers each have an Active duty crew reduced in number but adequate 
to operate the ship, and each is commanded by an active officer. Each has an 
assigned Reserve crew which cruises as a unit in its ship one weekend a month 
and for 2 weeks of active duty each year. The destroyers also assume 60 percent 
of the 2-week active duty training load for reservists of the Selected Reserve 
who are not members of Reserve crews. 

The destroyer escorts have a very small active duty crew, insufficient to operate 
the ship without its Reserve crew on board. On mobilization the commanding 
officers of the escort will be the Reserve officer who commands the Reserve crew 
in peacetime. 

All Reserve officers and men are volunteers, of course, and they have been 
completely processed for active duty should an emergency be declared. Their 
records are maintained current and they carry their orders to active duty in 
their pockets. 

Can these units produce? Naval air units can and have given outstanding 
performance in operations with the fleet. Sixty-five S-2F’s and P-2V’s with their 
own maintenance crews flew every mission and had a 94-percent availability dur- 
ing Admiral Thach’s April 1959 exercise. Naval Air Reserve units gave equally 
fine performance in Pacific submarine launched air missile exercise (SUAMEX ) 
last spring. Over 97 Naval Reserve aircrews are participating in the Atlantic 
SLAMEX now underway. Each weekend, Naval Reserve planes take over active 
patrols off our coasts from the regulars and fly the prescribed missions. 

What of the surface units? 

New York’s destroyer escorts were the first to undergo training at Guantanamo 
as a unit. Fifth Naval District has had individual ships scored as satisfactory 
by the training command, and in March also trained its destroyer escorts at 
Guantanamo as a unit. 

What of equipment? 
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The air units are flying the same aircraft that are in the fleet. 

All surface units will be equipped with the current fleet sonar SQS—4+ or 
SQs-10. 

We are not at strength in our ships, however, and we are not at strength in 
our air squadrons. 

As you will see on chart No. 7, the end-February strength was almost 17,000 
below that authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 

The principal reason for this reduced strength was the need to purify our 
drilling Reserve to meet the mobilization requirements that development from the 
Selected Reserve concept. We had in the program a large number of administra- 
tive ratings, needed under the old concept to get our Reserves back to active duty. 
With the coming of the Selected Reserve and the preprocessing and preordering 
of these reservists for active duty, the requirement for administrative personnel 
has been greatly reduced. Likewise, we found a number of nonproducers in the 
drilling program who had been there for many years and had not progressed nor 
demonstrated any significant mobilization potential. These have been weeded 
out. 

We hit the low point in our drilling strength at the end of October, and since 
then the drilling strength has been increasing at an average rate of more than 
1,000 a month. 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say again that never has the competence 
of the Ready Reserve of the Navy been better than it is today, and the Selected 
Reserve, as a part of this Ready Reserve, gives a highly responsive corps to 
agument the Active Forces immediately in an emergency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is our thought that you and the members of the com- 
mittee might like to meet two of our Reserve officers who command units of the 
ASW component of the Selected Reserve. If it is agreeable, I should like to 
introduce Capt. W. T. Thomas, USNR, DE division commander 5th Naval District, 
and Lt. Comdr. Robert O. Jennings, Jr., USNR, commanding officer, VS—661 at 
NARTU, Anacostia. 

Mr. Rivers. Brig. Gen. Fairbourn, come ahead. And you are going 
to have General Binney with you / 

General Farrsourn. Yes, sir. 

General Brnney. I am just here as a backup in case there are any 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. 1 want to say that you are backed up by a good man, 
General Fairbourn. 

General Binney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You may proceed. 

General Farrnourn. Mr. Chairman, this is my first appearance 
before this committee, and it is a pleasure to report to you this morn- 
ing concerning the present status of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

The objectives of our Reserve and the plans for its employment and 
utilization are based on the commitments planned for the Marine 
Corps as set. forth in guidance to the commandant of the Marine Corps 
received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In keeping with the roles and 
missions of the Marine Corps, the commandant has set forth specific 
tasks for Fleet Marine Forces and in consonance therewith has estab- 
lished the following as broad objectives toward which our Reserve 
training programs are directed. 

These objectives include : 
lo provide trained units and individuals who shall upon mobiliza- 
tion be capable of : 

Bringing existing Fleet Marine Force units to war strength. 

Providing personnel to activate additional units. 

Augmentation of other operating forces. 

Providing the first several months individual replacements. 

Providing for the expansion of training and supporting bases and 
for the expansion of security forces. 
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On February 29, 1960, we had 225 ground and 86 aviation units 
with an actual strength of 44,162 officers and men all of whom are 
in the Ready Reserve. In addition, in a non-drill-pay status we had 
141,638 ground and 20,615 aviation Ready reservists. Our Standby 
Reserve is composed of 58,254 ground personnel and 8,764 avia- 
tion personnel. We estimate that 97 percent of our Reserve have 
completed 4+ or more months active or the equivalent and are 
basically trained. All our officers have served on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. You said 90 or 97 ? 

General Farrnourn. 97, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Farrsourn. As Secretary Jackson has told you, we are 
presently maintaining our authorized Ready Reserve strength of 
208,000, and it is in excellent shape. However, commencing in fiscal 
year 1961 the simultaneous release of 6- and 8-year obligors will result 
in a decline in Ready Reserve strength to a low of approximately 
100,000 officers and men by the end of fiscal year 1963. 

For this and other reasons we heartily concur with the Department 
of Defense in urging your support in passing the legislation to pro- 
vide for more effective Reserve participation referred to by Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Jackson, in his testimony day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. Rrvers. Which bill isthat, Mr. Slatinshek 7 

Mr. Statrnsuek. That has to do with the 6 months’ training pro- 
gram and a realinement of the Reserve obligations of the people in 
the various programs in the Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that bill ? 

Mr. SitatinsueK. It has been sent to the committee by the Secretary 
of Defense, but the chairman has not assigned it to our committee as 
vet. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Farmsourn. This proposal will provide a partial solution to 
the forthcoming rapid decline in our Ready Reserve strength and in 
addition will provide a measure of equity with respect to total obliga- 
tion which we do not presently have in our 6 months’ training program. 

The status of our unit and individual equipment continues to be 
satisfactory. Unit manning levels have eliminated to a great degree 
the necessity for having full allowances of unit equipment on hand. 
Full allowances, however, are available when required and requisi- 
tioned to support training. Modernization of equipment in use for 
training is continuing. We have, for instance, received our full 
allowance of the best available medium tanks of the same type as 
are being used by the regular Marine Corps. Tank recovery vehicles 
have been issued to tank units and ordnance field maintenance com- 
panies. 155-mm. gun units possess full-tracked, self-propelled weap- 
ons at the present time. 

Individual equipment for the training of aviation components is 
satisfactory. The Reserve air control squadrons are operating the 
latest FMF-type radar. Their overall supply status is considered to 
be excellent. The majority of fighter and attack squadrons are 
equipped with jet aircraft. These aircraft are considered to be satis- 
factory in both types and number. 

And here I would amend this statement to say for training purposes. 
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The low availability of suitable helicopters hindered the training 
of Reserve helicopter squadrons and hampered participation in the 
various ground exercises scheduled during the past year. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you mean by the low availability / 

General Farrnourn. We have, which we share and use jointly with 
the Naval Air Reserve, a total of 39 helicopters, which are used 
jointly between Marine Corps Reserve air squadrons and Naval Air 
Reserve squadrons. This number, of course, is not adequate to sup- 
port to any degree air-ground training where we have air units and 
ground units located in the same general vicinity. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we estimate that 97 percent of our Reserve have 
completed 4 or more months of active duty or the equivalent and are 
basically trained. A1l our officers have served on active duty. 

Despite that statement, do you think your people are sufliciently 
well trained to make them capable of going into the fight, with 39 
planes for 180 million Americans ¢ 

General Farrsourn. Thirty-nine aircraft for training purposes, Mr. 
Chairman ‘ 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about that. 

General Farrsourn. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Thirty-nine training planes—— 

General Farrzourn. This is helicopters. 

Mr. Rivers. Helicopters ‘ 

General Farrpourn. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That you and somebody else share. 

What are those 39 for’ So they will recognize one if they see it 
coming ¢ 

General Farrsourn. No, sir. They have a dual mission, of course— 
flight proficiency for the Marine Corps helicopter pilots, as well as 
flight proficiency in ASW training. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; but what about if the Navy wants it that weekend ? 

General Farrsourn. Sir! 

Mr. Rivers. What about if the Navy wants it for a couple of 
weeks, those 39? 

General Farrsourn. That problem is handled jointly at the facility. 
The Marine Corps Air Reserve units will, say, drill one weekend. 
The Navy Air units another weekend. 

Mr. Rivers. If you were in charge of the money and you had all 
that you thought you could spend for this Marine Corps Reserve, who 
used helicopters, how many would you buy ¢ 

General Farrsourn. I would rather not give a definite number, 
but I would say many more than we now have. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any now. You only have a joint use. 

General Farrsourn. That is correct, sir. That is the philosophy 
upon which our Marine Corps Air Reserve training is based, 

Mr. Rivers. What about if you wrecked those 39 helicopters? Who 
would lose, you or the Navy ? 

General Farrnourn. We both would. 

Mr. Rivers. I once bought a car 

This is off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. The joint use just doesn’t do anything. And I think 
that just points up the terrible deficiency. And you as a good Marine, 
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you ought to know that I know that. And you know Parris Island 
is down where I come from. 

General Farrnourn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And if you are going to keep training, you have to 
train. And that is one thing that you pride yourself. on. If there 
is anything the Marine Corps prides itself in, it is training. Isn't 
that true? 

General Farrrourn. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if you are going to train, you have to have 
equipment, 

Now, we ought to do something about this thing. Thirty-nine 
helicopters for all your—that is ridiculous, isn’t it’ You are not 
saying it is not, are you / 

Go ahead, General. 

But that is what it is. 

I think that is too small a number. And I want General Binney 
to hear that. If we can help you get more, you ought to have them. 

General Farrsourn. We occupy a total of 225 fac ilities, of which 
164 are joint facilities. During the past year certain improvements 
were made to provide more adequate facilities for the accomplishment 
of our mission. They were— 

Construction of eight rifle ranges. 

Construction of six structures to provide storage and main- 
tenance space for automotive equipment, engineer equipment, 
and artillery weapons. 

Alterations to 14 training centers to provide better facilities 
for training. 

Completion of eight new training centers to replace inadequate 
facilities. Of these, four were constructed jointly with the Naval 
Reserve and one jointly with the Air Force Reserve. 

Our aviation Reserve units are based at naval air stations and 
receive logistic suport from the Navy. The facilities available and 
used during the past year were adequate. During the past year 2 
careful study was prepared to realine the units in the Ground Reserve 
to reflect the changes in effect in the Fleet Marine Forces. i / anaes 
changes are as follows: 

The redesignation of seven infantry units as antitank companies 
equipped with the ONTOS. 

The activation of one new reconnissance battalion and four recon 
naissance companies. 

Revision of all tables of organization and tables of equipment of or 
ganized units to incorporate latest approved changes in the Fleet 
Marine Force. 

An increase in the number of combat engineer companies to meet 
mobilization requirements for trained engineers. 

Deletion of obsolete or obsolescent equipment such as the 4.5 rocket 
and the M-42 AA A—AW weapons from our weapons inventory. Ad 
ditionally, 75-millimeter units will be equipped with a missile capa- 
bility when this hardware becomes available to our Reserves. The 
155-millimeter-gun units will be reequipped with the 175-millimeter 
gun as this item becomes available. 

Mr. Rivers Now, do you see any of these things becoming available 
in the near future ¢ 
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General Farrnourn. The missiles referred to, of course, are the 
Hawk, and that is in procurement now. Exactly when it will be avail- 
able inthe Reserve program— 

You don’t have a date on that ¢ 

( Aside. ) 

About fiscal year 1962 it could be available to the Reserve program. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it in adequate numbers in the Active Fleet Marine 
Force now ¢ 

General Farpourn. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Does the Active Fleet Marine Force have adequate 
numbers of these now ¢ 

General Fairnourn. They are not adequate numbers according to 
our program. 

Mr. Rivers. They are being phased in, aren't they / 

General Farrnourn. Yes, sir: they are. 

Mr. Rivers. And that phasing has not been completed / 

General Farrnourn. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. Rivers. And you can't get them to the Reserves until you get 
the active force completely phi ased in. That makes sense, doesn’t it ? 

Greneral Farrnourn. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. And you estimate that under the present schedule of 
procurement that that will be sometime—— 

General Farrpourn. In fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. Rivers. Fiscal 19624 

General Farrpourn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And what about the 155 4 

General Farrsrourn. The 175—when would that become available ? 

(Colonel Crotinger, aside. ) 

General Farrnourn. We don't have a definite date on the 175- 
millimeter gun. 

Mr. Rivers. But you do have—— 

General Farrnourn. That is an Army-developed weapon. 

Mr. Rivers. It is in production, isn’t it ? 

Colonel Crotincer. Sir, I am not sure that it is actually in produc- 
tion yet. I believe it is still in the test phase. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, this is Just a long-range hope, then ? 

Colonel Crotrncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all it is. 

Colonel Crottncer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You hope it will work out all right ? 

Colonel Crotrncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You aren’t going to get rid of these 155’s until you 
get the 175’s, isn’t that right 7 

Colonel Crorrncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. You have plenty of those, haven’t you ? 

Colonel Crorrncer. At this time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have something ? 

Mr. WinsteEApD. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Farrsourn. A similar reorganization in our aviation units 
has been accomplished. Results are reflected primarily in two areas: 
A reduction in the number of fighter squadrons with a comparable 
increase in attack squadrons, thus adding emphasis to the air-ground 
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team concept, and activation of helicopter squadrons in consonance 
with Marine Corps development of the helicopter assault doctrine. 

Employment of the helicopter as an assault vehicle provides un- 
precedented mobility and opportunity for quick, tactical maneuver 
and Reserve helicopter squadrons have been activated in the vicinity 
of a number of Reserve ground units in order to permit combined 
training in exploiting vertical assault techniques. 

We have not been idle in improving our administrative procedures 
either. A mechanized property control procedure for controlling 
organic property is being implemented throughout the Reserve Estab- 
lishment. In the event of mobilization, any district director could 
report within minutes the exact location and quantity of a items. 
Any district can determine within half a day their on-hand position 
for all items of equipment, allowances, and which units, if any, are 
over or understocked. 

We have given both our officer and enlisted Reserve membership 
a thorough going over. Our inactive status list of officers has been re- 
duced from a high of over 11,000 in 1957 to less than 1,000 today. 
Those who could not or would not participate in Reserve training have 
either been discharged or retired, and I think we can truthfully state 
that in the Marine Corps Reserve the price of retention is a sincere 
effort to participate. 

The 6-month training program, which the Congress so wisely ex- 
tended during its last session, remains the finest single thing that has 
happened to the Marine Corps Reserve. We have enlisted 33,428 of 
them since we went into the program. 21,065 have completed their 
training and 2,215 are standing by to go. All of our units now per- 
form double drills and maximum training effort is devoted to field 
exercises on a continuing and progressive basis. We feel that without 
question our drill pay reservists offer us the maximum return for the 
money spent and the bulk of our funds are programed for this 
purpose. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to depart from my prepared 
statement to reply fully to the question that Mr. Philbin raised yes- 
terday concerning our weekend multiple drills. 

We made this mandatory last October, in the organized Reserve 
program, and from that time up to the present date the drill attendance 
has increased from 79 percent to 86 percent. This we feel is a sig- 
nificant increase. 

With the coming of multiple drills, our training time available has 
more than tripled. 

With the large input of 6-month trainees into the program, what 
they need is unit training. Multiple drills provide this, to make them 
effective members of a team. 

I should point out that we leave to the discretion of the unit com- 
mander as to whether he drills on Saturday or whether he drills on 
Sunday or whether he drills twice a month or whether he holds a 
back-to-back drill, that is, a Saturday and Sunday drill, once a 
month. 

Now. returning to my prepared statement—— 

Mr. Siatrnsnek. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you have a question ? 

Mr. StatTinsHEK. Just one question. 
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What is the maximum of multiple drills permissible é 

General Farrsourn. We authorize a unit to hold two single drills 
per year out of the 48 drills. The remainder must be multiple drills, 
and by multiple, | mean either an 8-hour drill twice a month or a 
back-to-back drill once a month. 

Mr. Suiatrnsuex. To illustrate the point a little more precisely for 
the committee, how many weekends would be involved in a typical 
operation that had followed this pattern ¢ 

General Farrsourn. There would be one weekend a month if the 
unit were on back-to-back drills. There would be two weekend days 
per month, say two Saturdays, a first and a third Saturday or a sec- 
ond and a fourth, or the same number of Sundays per month. 

Mr, Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Farrsourn. Today we can obtain from our drill-pay Re- 
serve less than half of our first month’s mobilization requirement. 
The remainder of our immediate mobilization requirements, as well 
as those to reach programed levels in the first 6 months of mobiliza- 
tion must come from non-drill-pay portions of our Ready Reserve. 

To sum up, gentlemen, the current state of readiness of the Marine 
Corps Reserve has never been higher. Funds requested in our 1961 
budget are adequate to meet our need for the next fiscal year. How- 
ever, in the years to follow, we will have a problem in maintaining 
the required Ready Reserve strength. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Fairbourn, you are Director of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. I assume you are a combat officer ¢ 

General Farrpourn. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Every marine has had some combat, haven't they; 
considerably ¢ 

General Farrzourn. Essentially, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If you wore your campaign stars, you would have 
your chest covered, wouldn’t you ? 

General Farrsourn. Not quite, but several. 

Mr. Rivers. You have a lot of them, and I know it. 

But everybody has a great admiration for the Marine Corps. And 
it is one branch of our service that has universal acceptance, because 
of its dedication. 

Now, you do fee] some concern as to the availability of your hard- 
ware ¢ 

General Famsourn. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. That has to have an effect on your capacity to keep 
men interested, and that is a problem area, isn’t it ? 

General Farrpourn. Yes, sir; it is a problem area. 

Mr. Rivers. And what we want to do is help you. 

[ was impressed with your statement. It is a good statement. 
And you presented it in a very fine way, and I w ant to compliment 
you, sir. 

General Farrnourn. Thank you, sir. 

ta Rivers. And your forthrightness in response to our questions. 

But I do, as I told Admiral Brandley, feel that the hardware for 
these Reserves seems to be harder and h: arder to get. Because they 
are becoming more and more sophisticated in every area. 
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General Farrnourn. Long lead time for production. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is a long lead time. 

General Farrpourn. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Which is always a problem. 

And I think that points up the immediate need for these hearings, 
and we want to help you. 1 hope that the word will get back to the 
Marine Corps He: adquarters—when we start our hearings—and the 
full committee is going to do this under the direction of our dear 
chairman—on procurement of weapons, toward the end of the calendar 
year, to assume our new responsibility of authorizing the weapons 
systems and all hardware—planes and ships and ever ything—I hope— 
and General Binney, I want you to hear this, and Admiral Brandley, 
you too. If you all don’t give us an opportunity to help you then, 
you needn’t talk later. Th: it will be the time to do it. And we would 
like to help you. Because the prophecy of our distinguished member 
of this committee, Mr. Bray, to my left, about the need to combat 
these small things becomes more and more of a prophecy. 

That is where the Marines come in, to put them out before they get 
started. That is your great ¢ apability, to get things done in a hurry. 
That is why you are self-contained. That is why, when you developed 
the vertical envelopement, you have to have helicopters to do that, 
and you can’t train if you haven't got helicopters. 1 know a little 
something about the Marine Corps. ‘I have cried with you and I have 
laughed with you. The marines always want an opportunity to do 
something, and that is a great record. 

You even have done a fine job on proselyting these boys when you 
get them down to Parris Island. 

General Farrsourn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And I don’t think you are stubborn, either. You get 
these 6-month boys down there, and the first thing you know is they 
sign up for 4 years. You are not beyond that, are you, General Fair- 
bourn ¢ 

General Farrpourn. As a matter of fact, 386 of them have signed 
up this year, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So you do a pretty good job. And if you are going to 
continue to sell these boys, you have to have something where these 
boys are going to keep their interest up. It is Just as simple as that; 
isn’t it? It isassimpleas that. We want to help you. 

That is all I have to say. You made a fine staement. 

General Farrnourn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mrs. 

Mr. Bray, first. 

Mr. Bray. General, I was down off Puerto Rico a few weeks ago, on 
your vertical landings down there. I was very much impressed by it. 

I am rather disappointed to know, though, that your Reserves have 
as little training equipment along that line as you have stated. 

Because I was one that did not believe that the vertical landing is 
all the answer, although I did enjoy participating. And with the wad- 
ing ashore—of course it is not the same thing in wading ashore when 
they are shooting at you, but I wouldn’t be so sure that it wouldn't 
have been better to have waded in ashore than it was in a helicopter. 

But the chairman has brought out the fact that for the numbers of 
Reserves that you have and the importance that you are rightfully 
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placing on vertical invelopement, you certainly have a great lack of 
equipment to carry it out. And I believe that you will find that Con- 
gress will go along with you and help on that. So you better do some 
selling to the Marine Corps. But I think it is a very important thing. 

That is all I wanted to say. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrvsteap. I don’t believe I have any questions, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rivers. Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs. Sr. George. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment Gen- 
eral Fairbourn on a very fine statement. 

I was particularly pleased with the statement on page 6, where you 
say: 

Our inactive status list of officers has been reduced. 

And you give some very significant figures. I think that is most 
important, 

Now, General, there is one thing that I would like your opinion on. 

Do you believe that these reservists are capable of manning these 
very highly developed planes that we are using today in certain parts 
of the Defense Department ¢ 

Now, it seems to me that that is a full-time job. We can hardly ex- 
pect a reservist, especially one who is attending drill once a month, to 
be capable of managing one of these fighter planes. They are chang- 
ing allthe time. Isn't that a fact? Don’t we have to concentrate the 
work of the reservists in a different field entirely ¢ 

General Farrsourn. Mrs. St. George, could I ask General Binney 
toreply to that question ¢ 

General Binney. Mrs. St. George—Binney, B-i-n-n-e-y. 

This is true to quite an extent. We, of course, maintain pilots flying 
jets in the Reserve program. They are not the most modern jets. 
However, we have now very young Reserve pilots. They are young 
men who have been flying the most recent aircraft in the fleet and the 
Fleet Marine Force. For the first few years, they will certainly main- 
tain a capability of going back into these advanced types. 

We believe that we could, within 90 days, take a man who has been 
flying other jet aircraft, and transition him into the most modern 
types. 

We do not anticipate putting our Reserve squadrons into the front 
line. They don’t have the right type of planes and equipment, in the 
first place. We think that we should put our regular squadrons im- 
mediately into the combat zone, and we use these pilots, trained in- 
dividually and retrained, into the new types to augment the pilots. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Well, in other words, General, you would have to 
take one of these young men and give him intensive training for 90 
days before you would allow him to fly such a plane, is that correct ? 

General Binney. Yes. Because you should fly at least 5 days a 
week with most of these planes. 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGe. That is what I would imagine. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you have a question, Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Winsreap. No. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, there are some capabilities that 
you would not expect of a reservist? That is what I am trying to 
get at. 
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Therefore, we don’t want to give him anything that we would give to 
the regulars. It would be inappropriate; it would not be useful, and 
it might even be very wasteful, is that correct ? 

(General Fairbourn nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. It would take a long time for them to transition in some 
of these nuclear experiences you give the Regular divisions, which you 
train up at Lejeune, that they go out on maneuvers with. I mean, it 
would take some time to bring a 1 Reserve up to that capability. 

General Fatrsourn. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 6-month 
boy who goes into, that is, who returns from 6 months’ training, is 
exactly the same product for his Reserve unit as goes into the Fleet 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Farrsourn. Our Reserve program, then, with its 48 drills 
per year and its 2-week active duty, is designed to maintain that 
state of training, and improve it to the extent practicable during the 
48 drills and the two weeks annual field training per year. 

The officer, however, that is, the officer who returns from active 
duty to the Reserve unit is, again, the same product when he comes 
to the Reserve unit as his counterpart in the Regular Fleet Marine 
Force. 

So there we have, then, the requirement to maintain that proficiency 
as a minimum and to improve it to the extent practicable within the 
time available for drill. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore you ought to have modern weapons for him 
to work with? 

General Farrpourn. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It just follows. Putting him back to obsolescent weap- 
ons isn’t doing much. To start with, you would hit on a nerve called 
morale. He would lose interest, if you don’t have modern stuff. 

Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SuatInsHEK. Just one question. 

General, you mentioned the fact that your Ready Reserve strength 
would decrease very drastically by 1963. 

Are you satisfied that the legislation that the Department of De- 
fense has requested to equalize the militar y obligations of the various 
types of 6-month trainees will take care of your problem, or is it more 
severe than that and would it require something else over and above 
that ? 

General Farrsourn. This legislation I referred to is only a partial 
answer. I am not certain exac tly how many people we might get from 
this legislation. There is one estimate of, I think it is 4,500, but I 
wouldn’t know how valid that estimate might be. 

Another solution which we will seek through normal budgetary 
channels will be a phased increase in our drill-pay strength, from the 
currently programed 45,000 to a programed 55,000. And this we 
will seek through normal budgetary channels, phased incrementally 
over the next 3 fiscal years. ‘That is in the process now. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all? 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Fairbourn. 

Now, our next witness is—— 

Mr. Statrnsuek. Sir, with your permission we should move into 
the legislative matters now. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now Commander Jennings and Captain Thomas are 
submitting their statements to the record, 


STATEMENT BY LT. ComMpR. ROBERT O. JENNINGS, JR., COMMANDING OFFICER 
or VS-661 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I joined the Naval Air Reserve 
at Anacostia soon after the close of World War II and have been actively affili- 
uted with Air Reserve Squadrons ever since. During the past 14 years, I have 
seen many changes in the procedures, tactics and in the aircraft we fly. With 
all of these changes, I can truthfully say that the greatest change has been the 
advent of the Selected Reserve in the past 2 years. As I see it, this change 
has resulted in the Air Reserve attaining a realistic combat capability. 

In my present assignment, I am the commanding officer of the Antisubmarine 
Squadron 661. My squadron has a complement of 30 officers and 110 enlisted 
men, The squadron is divided into two components—the flight component and 
the support component. The flight component is composed of 12 air crews. 
Each air crew contains a pilot, copilot, and two enlisted air crewmen. It is the 
duty of the air crewmen to operate and maintain the electronic equipment. The 
support component, of course, supports the flight component. 

As Admiral Pirie mentioned, we operate essentially the same aircraft that is 
being used in the fleet today. My squadron flys the S2F tracker aircraft 
which is designed to operate as an all-weather, day or night, aircraft. It is a 
single package aircraft, and by single package, I refer to its ability to detect, 
localize and destroy the submarine. This compares with the two-plane, hunter- 
killer team, used several years ago. 

We maintain our combat proficiency by reporting to Anacostia as a unit on one 
weekend each month and by attending 14 days of active duty for training each 
year. This is a total of 38 days per year. In addition, many of us have avail- 
able opportunities for further training through fleet exercises and schools. 

Today, I would like to review briefly some of the modifications of our training 
program: 

(1) First, the biggest difference in our Reserve program today as contrasted 
with 2 years ago is our relationship with the fleet. My squadron reports on its 
14 days active duty for training to the fleet commander who will direct our ac- 
tivities on mobilization. We transfer the operational control of the squadron 
to him—the same as a regular squadron—and during this time, we operate under 
his jurisdiction. This past summer, we reported to Fleet Air Wing Five and 
during our 14 days of training, we had an operational readiness inspection by 
VS-30, an active duty ASW Fleet Squadron. The inspection report assured us 
that we are capable of performing our assigned missions. During our regular 
weekend drills, we report to the fleet commander for operational surveillance 
patrols off the coast: these patrols are in connection with defending the sea- 
ward approaches to the United States. 

Another area of fleet association is the participation by Naval Air Reserve 
personnel in regular fleet exercises. Last summer, two aircrews from my squad- 
ron operated with fleet units out of Quonset Point in a SLAMEX (Submarine 
Launched Assault Missile Exercise). There is another exercise in May in which 
about 100 Regular and Reserve ASW crews will participate. My squadron will 
be represented in this exercise. The past exercise proved to our own people and 
to the Regular Navy that we are capable of operating with the fleet. These 
exercises offer the finest training possible and simulate as nearly as is feasible 
the actual mission of the Naval Air Reserve upon actual mobilization. Another 
thing of considerable benefit is that the fleet commanders now forward all 
pertinent publications and directives to the Naval Air Reserve, so that we may 
continually keep abreast of fleet operations. 

(2) A second change from the Reserve of yesteryear is the availability of 
specialized schools to Reserve personnel. 

(3) Third, and of great importance, is the influx of younger pilots into the 
squadrons. These young men who have recently returned from active duty are 
bringing with them the latest tactical fleet information. For example, my own 
copilot is a veteran ASW pilot with recent fleet experience. Herein lies the 
basis of our strength, as these pilots must have completed their active duty 
obligation and are fully qualified before they are available to Reserve squadrons. 

(4) Another change is in the syllabus we use as a guide for maintaining our 
combat proficiency. Today, we spend more than twice the amount of time 
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spent in the ASW area several years ago. In addition to our flight require- 
ments, an extensive amount of time is spent in ground training of ASW sub- 
jects. Ground training must precede each phase of flight operations, 

This brings me up to the final and possibly the greatest change—the method 
of mobilization. I carry with me at all times a set of pocket orders which tell 
me where to go and what to do in an emergency. Every officer and man in my 
squadron has an identical set of orders. It is not necessary for any of us to 
receive a personal message from the Navy Department. Upon receiving word 
of an emergency through any media, we hop the best available mode of trans- 
portation to our home station, man our aircraft and report to the designated 
fleet commander. We have reported annually for our training duty to this com- 
mander, the procedures are familiar and within a matter of a few hours my 
squadron can be on the line, fully ready for combat. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is my summary of the development and status of 
the Naval Air Reserve. 


STATEMENT OF Capr. WILLIAM T, THomas, USNR 


As a member of one of the Reserve components which are the subject of the 
present hearings before this committee I am particularly pleased to be able to 
appear before you. 

Following active naval service in World War II, I returned to civilian life. 
I am now a manufacturer's sales representative in Virginia and live in Rich- 
mond. I have maintained my commission as a Naval Reserve officer and have 
participated actively in the program ever since my release from full-time duty. 

I have been a participant in the antisubmarine warfare program of the 
Selected Reserve since its inception 2 years ago. This is the program where 
we train as units in the ships we will man on mobilization to augment the active 
fleet. I am at present the commander of a destroyer escort division which has 
three ships—Darby and Keller, right here in Washington, and Roberts at Balti- 
more. Antisubmarine warfare could well be critical in the early stages of a 
future war. It is for this reason that we must be ready at any time to answer 
the call to arms. 

Being ready has more than one facet. First, it means that we must be trained. 
To be effective in anti-submarine warfare this means that each ship must have 
trained as a unit—trained in the basic elements of keeping a ship at sea, men- 
tioned by Captain Gossum—and trained in the advanced special team skill of 
ASW. 

We have ships assigned for our exclusive training which are sister ships of 
ASW ships of the active fleet. We man these ships and operate them for a full 
week and each month and take them to sea for two weeks annually. Each ship 
has its own crew which participates in all of the training as a unit. Submarine 
target services are scheduled for the Reserve training ships by the fleet com- 
manders on the same basis as services for active ships. Coordinated ASW 
training is conducted with both Reserve and Fleet ASW aircraft squadrons. 
The ships with their Reserve crews participate frequently with fleet units in 
ASW exercises. Like their counterparts in the fleet, they also undergo periodic 
operational readiness and administrative inspections. 

Being ready also connotes being available and our Selected Reserve crews are 
just that. They live in an area adjacent to their ship. They not only know 
where to go in the event of an attack on the United States, but they have orders 
(just as I have here) to be executed in such an emergency. 

We recognize and understand the need for a strong citizens’ militia. It is part 
of a necessary way of preserving our democracy, keeping our defense up, and 
keeping the cost of defense down. We appreciate our responsibility for keeping 
ourselves ready to respond with trained units to meet the needs of the active 
forces when called upon to do so. Weare proud of our participation in the Naval 
Reserve by which we maintain our readiness. 


Mr. Rivers. This completes the Navy. This completes the Reserve 
program for today. 

On Monday we will take up the Army. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded to other 
business. ) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMIT?EE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 

Washington, D.C., Monday, May 16, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding, to hear witnesses from the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secret: ry, the committee is very happy to have you 
testify this morning on this very important subject matter of posture. 

And I want this to be on the record, particularly. 

The present occupant of this chair was very honored to serve with 
the distinguished chairman for about 20 years in the Congress, and 
they were the most productive years I have had. And as “chairman 
of the full committee, Mr. Dewey Short was one of the great men who 
has ever been chairman of the Committee on Armed Services. And 
I can never forget, nor will I ever forget, the help he gave me per- 
sonally as well as officially in his capacity as chairman. And I would 
be ungrateful if 1 didn’t make that statement. And sitting here, | 
must be sitting in awe of his very lifelike portrait on my left, which 
looks down on me, and I hope with compassion. 

So, Mr. Secretary, saying those words, I want vou to know that we 
are happy to have you. You have done a good job, and you are doing 
a wonderful job, and in the very tedious position you have. It is a 
difficult position, and we recognize that. And we asked you to come 
up here not as a witness but just to counsel with us. And that is to be 
the animus in which we will start and conclude these hearings. It is 
just a counseling session. 

So we haven’t called you up here to put vou on the spot or ask you 
any embarrassing questions, other than trying to do what is good for 
the country, because we know in that endeavor you have the same 
objective which we have. 

With that, I will conclude and tell you that we will be glad to hear 
what you have to say, any way you want to say it. 

Secretary Suorr. Well, Mr. Chairman, often I have regretted I 
have no children or grandchildren of my own, but this morning I 
regret it more than ever before, that they can’t read in the years to 
come the very kind and generous words that you have spoken. 

But I have plenty of nephews and nieces to make up for any lack 
of children of my own. And Iam glad that you said what you did on 
the record, so that your pearls of wisdom will be preserved for poster- 
ity and that IJ might have them to refer to in case of any dire emer- 
gencies that might confront me in future years. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, they won't be today or tomorrow. 

Secretary Snort. But, seriously, Mr. Chairman and members of 
your subcommittee, all four of you—and we have a newer member 
just entering—I have known and had the pleasure of serving with 
over these years, and I am sure that our interest, that our objectives, 
that our purposes and aims are the same. And we are striving as good 
American citizens, whether in Congress or in the Pentagon, whether 
in uniform or in civilian clothes, ‘to produce a strong America, so 
invincible that no potential enemy would ever dare attack us. 

I welcome this opportunity and am happy for the privilege to 
appear before you to present the overall evaulation of the Reserve 
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components of the Army, in particular, since you have heard from 
the representative for the whole Department of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that each of you are aware of the public 
discussion of late relative to the roles and missions of the Reserve 
Forces in this age of changing strategy and doctrine. And we are 
living in an age of change. The methods, the techniques, the weapons 
of warfare change so quickly that we must be constantly alert and 
willing to have an open mind and exercise the flexibility of judgment, 
particularly if we are allowed to, in meeting new situations and new 
demands on our armed services. As Heraclitus, the old Greek philos- 
opher, said, “Everything is in a state of flux or is changed.” The 
only unchanging law in the universe is the law of change, itself. And 
certainly I sure all of us have lived long enough to realize the signifi- 
cance and the truth of that statement. At the outset, I would like to 
establish the Army’s position on this matter by outlining for you the 
Army’s philosophy on its Reserve Forces and how these forces are 
required and utilized to accomplish the legal and traditional missions 
of the Army, as well as the new problems that are presented in this 
rapidly changing age. 

It has been established, I believe beyond challenge, that, in its own 
interests as well as those of all freedom-loving peoples, the United 
States must remain closely associated with the other free nations of 
the world in a system of collective security. We cannot ever hope to 
match man for man with the teeming millions in Soviet Russia and on 
the Asiatic continent. And I would like to repeat what often I have 
said—but it is poor stuff that will not bear repetition—and that is that 
our only hope of victory in another global conflict and our only chance 
of survival is not in the sheer mass of numbers or quantity of our 
Armed Forces but rather in the quality of those forces, in the superi- 
ority of our weapons and in the superior skill and training of the men 
who man those weapons. 

Now, prior to the rise of the Communist threat, isolated conflicts 
were not interrelated, controlled, manipulated and exploited by a 
monolithic international conspiracy. ‘Today they are. This situation 
places us in the position that any threat to our friends is an imme- 
diate threat to us, since we can be just as decisively defeated through 
progressive erosion of the free world as through direct attack on this 
continent. In fact, it is the constant nibbling process that has pro- 
duce the great peril that now confronts us. I mean the nibbling by 
the Communist forces in every portion and section of the world. Be- 
cause the strategy and tactics of Khruschev and Stalin are no different 
from that of Hitler and Mussolini, which is to divide and to conquer. 

The frontlines of American security are along the entire border 
of the free world or wherever contact may be made between the forces 
of freedom and those of international communism. 

To maintain this line of security requires modern, well-trained and 
well-equipped ground forces. Recognizing that the Nation could not 
maintain a large standing army of the size required, for this purpose— 
it would even bankrupt this rich country to try to match man for 
man with our potential enemies. Realizing this, the Army developed 
a plan to insure that these ready forces could be maintained by a 
combination of the Active Establishment and the Reserve components. 
This combination of Jand forces, organized and equipped for modern 
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warfare, trained with the same standards, and geared to the same 
tactical concepts, is the foundation for a single force—one army. 

No longer is the National Guard or is the Army Reserve looked 
upon as adjuncts or auxiliary or subordinate elements of our nation- 
al defense structure. Rather, they are integrated and correlated and 
woven into the very warp and woof and fabric of one Army. The Sec- 
retary of the Army and the Chief of Staff and his predecessor, Gen- 
eral Taylor, as well, harked and emphasized on this one-Army con- 
cept. And the reason our Reserve Forces is in an incomparably 
superior position today than they have ever been in their history is 
the result of no one individual’s efforts, but I assure you there is 
enough glory and honor to go all around. It is due, I would say, 
first, because the Active, Regular Army, itself, realizes today more 
than ever before the need of developing a one-Army concept, and 
we recognize the reliance we place upon our Reserve Forces that 
furnish not only the vast majority of our officers in time of peace but 
especially in time of war; that, coupled with the strenuous efforts put 
forth by the Reserve Forces themselves. 

General McGowan—and I am happy that General Harrison is also 
here today—Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and General War- 
ren, with the Reserves, and then the Army’s representative, General 
Bowen, and General Schewe, here—these gentlemen of the guard, of 
the Reserves and of the Active Army, working closely and intimately 
together every day, along with the Secretariat, coupled with the 
strenuous efforts of members of their staff—and I can’t give too much 
credit to the colonels and particularly to the heutenant colonels and 
the majors who wash and dry the dishes and who do a lot of the dirty 
work and who, when called upon at night to give you an answer, are 
willing to stay up all night long digging out from a mass of mate- 
rial the details and the answers to the searching and pointed ques- 
tions that you, sir, and other members of this committee ask, which I 
hope you will continue to ask. And when you cease to ask them, you 
will no longer be a Member of Congress. 

Now, this philosophy of the Army demanded a Reserve Force that 
was better trained, better organized, and better equipped than any 
previous Reserve Force in the Nation’s history. To this end, the 
national Reserve plan of 1954 was designed, vigorously supported, 
and eventually made into law as the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
And we all do owe a debt of gratitude to the former chairman of 
our subcommittee, the Congressman from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, who 
now heads the Committee on Outer Space and Aeronautics—not only 
him but the present members of your committee, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Van Zandt, who have had such an intense 
interest in our Reserve Forces lo’ these many vears. 

Now, this Reserves Forces Act which we passed in 1955 was the 
first step in developing a truly Ready Reserve in that it did insure 
an input of trained men into the Reserve Forces. The next step was 
initiated by the Army in 1957. This step involved a reorganization 
of the Army, including its Reserve components, in order to aline these 
forces to the requirements of modern warfare. This reorganization 
is now complete and is specifically designed to provide the Army 
forces necessary to accomplish the responsibilities for national defense 
relegated to the Army. Today the structure of the Army, including 
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the organization of the Active Establishment, the Army National 
Guard, and the Army Reserve, is so welded together in one cohesive 
combat force that the Army cannot accomplish its mission unless all 
these elements are at the highest status of readiness. 

The purpose of the Reserve components program of the Army is to 
insure that the Reserve components attain and maintain the required 
degree of readiness. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, the Army has organized and supports 
the Reserve components to accomplish basically five tasks. What are 
they? These are—and I refer to the first chart : 
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Reserve components are assigned a mission in the air defense sys- 
tem of the United States. Fifteen and one-half battalions will be 
operational by July 1960 in the continental United States and 11%4 
battalion of Nike-Hercules in Hawaii. These are the only Army sur- 
face-to-air missiles defense in that State. The ultimate goal is 2014 
battalions as indicated on the chart. 

Second (chart 2), Reserve components constitute the major portion 
of the Army’s Strategic Reserve. The Army Strategic Reserve in- 
cludes the Active Forces in the United States and the Reserve compo- 
nents. The initial commitment of this Reserve is the Active Army 
Strac (3-division forces)—the 101st, the 82d Airborne, and the 4th 
Infantry. The 101st, perhaps, could move on an hour’s notice. The 

82d could move in a day or two, and the 4th Infantry wouldn’t be too 
far behind. Especially if we could get an adequate airlift, in which 
the present occupant of the chair has taken as much interest and given 
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as much study and has contributed I think as much as any one man, 
not only in Congress or the Pentagon but our entire Nation. And 
may I say, without flattery, the Army is very deeply grateful to you, 
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for the valuable assistance that you have given us in trying to 
provide an adequate airlift. 

This initial commitment of the Reserve is the Active Army Strac 
(3-division forces) which I have just mentioned, followed by the other 
three divisions largely supported by units of the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. The next major force of the Strategic 
Reserve is the six high-priority Army National Guard divisions sup- 
ported by units of both the Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve. The balance of the Strategic Reserve consists of the remain- 
ing 21 divisions of the Army National Guard, 10 divisions of the 
Army Reserve and a number of support units of both components. 

Third (chart 3), Reserve components are assigned the mission 
of providing support to other services. I need not remind members 
of this committee that the Army provides much support not only 
for the other sister services but for other governmental agencies. 
That is something which even members of your committee sometimes 
might overlook. 

Specifically, there are 23 engineer, heavy construction battalions 
maintained in the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve to 
support the Air Force upon mobilization. 
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Fourth (chart 4), the Reserve components are assigned a major 
portion of the mission to expand the mobilization base, 1.e., the train- 
ing centers, reception stations, and so forth. The balloon goes up and 
we have to be ready to spread out and move quickly and efficiently. 
The Army Reserve maintains 13 training divisions, 12 reception sta- 
tions, and similar units for this purpose. 
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Fifth, and last (chart 5), Reserve components must provide trained 
individual reinforcements for both the Active Army, the Reserve 
component units, and to initiate the organization of new units upon 
mobilization. The Army Reserve maintains about 748,000 officers and 
men for this purpose. This group is not assigned to any unit now but 
are maintained and trained in the required skills for assignment to 
units upon mobilization. 
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These are the five basic missions of the Reserve components of 
the Army; however, there is one additional mission which I would 
like to discuss briefly and that is the matter of civil defense. The 
Army has been given the primary responsibility, within the Depart- 
ment. of Defense, for coordinating military assistance to civil de- 
fense. The Army considers that this assignment is second only—but 
it is second—to combat operations for both the Active and the Re- 
serve Forces. Army Forces are maintained, trained, and logistical- 
ly supported for their combat missions; however, it is realized that 
many of these forces may be required to meet urgent needs for the 
restoration of law and order and to insure national survival in gen- 
eral nuclear war, The Reserve components of the Army, because of 
their wide geographical distribution, their possession at all times of 
arms and equipment, and, because of their trained manpower, is mili- 
tarily organized, inherently possess a very real and ready capability 
to respond to this type of emergency. We get that even in domestic 
disasters—floods, fire, hurricanes, et cetera. 

Iased upon this discussion, I believe it is apparent that the roles 
and missions of the Army are the roles and missions of its Reerve 
components, and there can be no basic changes to those missions unless 
there is a change to the basic missions of the Army. Certain elements 
of each mission may expand or contract, depending upon changes 
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to national objectives or policies, the resources made available to 
the Army, and the demonstrated capability of each component to 
fulfill its part of the basic missions. But the Army can foresee no 
major change to the basic roles and missions of its components. 

To accomplish all these missions, sir, the Army considers that a 
combat-ready Reserve component structure built around 37 pentomic 
divisions, supported by an adequate unit strength and backed up by a 
large reinforcement pool of trained individuals is required. 

The progress the Reserve components have made in meeting these 
requirements will be covered more in detail by the Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau and the Chief of the Army Reserve and ROTC 
Affairs, that is, General McGowan and General Warren, whom I 
mentioned, and the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Com- 
ponents, General Bowen or General Schewe, will cover, in a classified 
presentation, the exact mobilization readiness. However, I would 
like to briefly outline some of the highlights of Reserve component 
progress. And this will interest you gentlemen I think more than 
anything else. 

The Army has a Reserve component structure built around 37 
pentomic divisions, 27 in the Army National Guard and 10 in the 
Army Reserve. Reorganization to this structure was completed in an 
outstanding manner this past year—1 year ahead of the date that had 
been planned. When the Regular Army was reorganized along pen- 
tomic division lines, because, on the modern battlefield in this nuclear 
age, your front is so much wider and your depth is so much greater, 
we had to reorganize the Regular Forces—dispersal, of course, for 
protection, that calls for increased Army aviation, increased firepower 
and mobility, of different types and all kinds of planes, which the 
gentleman understands so well—not only helicopters for reconnais- 
sance and for evacuation of wounded, but even small, fixed-wing air- 
craft to transport troops, in smaller battle groups, over wider areas— 
this reorganization of the Regular Army demanded that we reorganize 
our Reserve Forces, that is, the guard and the Army Reserves, along 
pentomic lines. 

We gave them 2 years to dothis job. And what a job it was. They 
did it by the end of last December, within one-half the time, sir. And 
it was my good fortune and privilege to visit some of our training 
camps last summer at Camp Drum in New York, Fort Dix in New 
Jersey, Belvoir, here in Virginia, down to McClellan in Alabama, and 
Bragg in North Carolina, and McCoy, out in Wisconsin, and I want to 
say to you gentlemen—up at Drum they had General McGowan’s old 
50th Armored Division in New Jersey. They had—what is it, the 
76th Infantry in New York, the 77th, it was; some artillery units in 
New Hampshire. The Governor of New Hampshire was down there. 
I talked to some of the generals commanding those units. One was 
an investment banker who lived out in Greenwich, Conn. When they 
got out on the training field for their 2 weeks’ summer training, instead 
of going to the barracks and living in comfortable houses, they were 
living out in pup tents with the troops. They had set up field hos- 
pitals. They performed an operation on a boy while we were there. 
I was utterly amazed at the attitude and the aptitude, the enthusiasm 
with which these youngsters entered their training. 
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I would say that there are good reasons for it. First, we still have 
a good many combat soldiers, with combat experience, in these units, 
though their number is dwindling as they grow older, as you can 

easily understand. But the big thing i is the input of these 6-month 
pe ainees. Plus a third factor: We have been successful in reenlisting 
the men in our Reserves, as well as the Active Army. So you don't 
have that turnover. 

There were really, Mr. Chairman, very few greenhorns or raw re- 
cruits in any of those outfits. It wouldn't take them long to get ready 
to go into action, I can tell you that, sir. And I was most favorably 
impressed with their marksmanship—whether it was a pistol, rifle, or 
artillery, those boys were lobbing those shells right in there, those 
90-millimeter shells, smack on those targets, right on the beam. And 
never had we had our Reserves, both the guard and the Army Re- 
serve, and our ROTC boys—I met a lot of them down at Bragg. I 
saw them go through training, the basic training that many of us did 
in World War I and in World War IL. They have to have that basic 
training. But these factors, I think, account for the wonderful prog- 
ress which our Army Reserve has made during the past 2 or 3 years in 
particular. 

The programed strength of the Reserve component units has been 
maintained at the 700,000 level for the past 2 years, i.e., 400,000 in 
the ARNG and 300,000 in the USAR. The preliminary strengths 
reported as of March 51, 1960—these are the latest figures; it is al- 
most current—was 401,238 in the ARNG and 307,018 in the Army Re- 
serve for a total of 708,256 men. We managed to keep it pretty well 
within the sight of the target or our goal. It is expected that both 
components will be at the prescribed level by the end of June, this 
year. 

Great strides have been made in readiness in the past 2 years as a 
result of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955; the reorganization, and the 
continued maintenance of a 700,000 strength. The Army National 
Guard divisions that were mobilized for Korea—and, oh, what head- 
aches Members of Congress suffered then. I want to say it in the pres- 
ence of the men here in uniform. We were called upon, of course, in 
that emergency to call back into service boys that had just come from 
fighting in Europe. We had nothing but the deepest sympathy for 
the fathers and mothers and wives and relatives of these men who 
had to go back so quickly to fight a second war. I hope that that 
situation will never again prevail. It was no one’s particular fault. 
We Americans have never learned our lesson. After we win a war, we 
demobilize too soon. We never know we are hit until we are run over. 

The National Guard divisions that were called back at the time of 
Korea required on an average of 7 to 9 months’ training. Some of 
them couldn’t take that long. And, of course, it is wicked to send men 
into battle unprepared. No one wants to assume that responsibility. 
The average guard or Reserve division now requires less than half 
this amount of training. Further, some of these divisions, both guard 
and Reserve, now have an assigned strength of over 10,000 officers and 
men. And they certainly were in full force up at Camp Drum last 
year. 

The readiness in terms of training and strength while not at the 
ultimate—and I say that a little reluctantly. I don’t know whether 
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you will ever get the ultimate or you will ever achieve perfection, but 
according to our schedule and our target, by fiscal year 1963 the ulti- 
mate objective should be reached, provided these programs are con- 
tinued at their current levels. 

This readiness, of course, is affected by the maximum and produc- 
tive ultilization of personnel—the availability of equipment and facil- 
ities—we need more of both—and provisions of adequate full-time 
maintenance personnel. All of these must be vigorously pursued, Mr. 
Chairman, to insure that the required readiness is ultimately achieved 
and thereafter maintained. 

In respect to the utilization of personnel, the Army has vigorously 
sought to attain the maximum utilization of the returning 2-year man 
during his period of Ready Reserve obligatory service. That has 
been rather hard to achieve. We haven’t had the best of success, be- 
cause these men are dispersed all over the country. It is something 
that the Senate has emphasized. It is something that I think we can 
improve upon, and I would like to see us do a better job of getting 
more of these men with obligated service. But at the same time, they 
have done their hitch, and I think it is only fair that perhaps some of 
the younger men of our country should do some of their work. 

There are approximately 90,000 of these obligors assigned to Ready 
Reserve units. This program has proved to be a worthy supplement 
to the 6-month active duty for training program. In the latter area, 
however, the Army is seeking a modification of the memorandum of 
understanding regarding the Army National Guard and Army Re- 
serve 6 months’ training program adopted on the 25th of February 
1957, by mutual agreement between the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Vinson, and the Secretary of the Army, Gov- 
ernor Brucker. 

Now, the desired—and I hope you will follow me on this—the de- 
sired modification was expressed in my memorandum to you, Mr. 
Chairman, on September 15, 1959. You will recall that in this 
memorandum it was proposed in the interests of economy, equity, and 
unit effectiveness to change the total Ready Reserve obligation to 5 
years for those individuals who enlist and who are between the ages 
of 17-18% years. The Army’s proposal will provide that all enlist- 
ments in that age group, regardless of age upon entry into active 
duty for training, will have the same required period of Ready Re- 
serve service. This proposal, if approved, will permit the retention 
in the Ready Reserve for a slightly coe period of those individuals 
who have reached the age of maximum military effectiveness but who 
under the present program, as contained in the memorandum of un- 
derstanding, are now eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve 
after a total of 314 years, including 6 months’ active duty for training 
Ready Reserve service. 

Another essential factor to a successful Reserve component pro- 
gram is stability. Avoid those peaks and valleys, feast and famine, 
and get it on a stable basis over the long period, that no one knows 
how long it will last. The Reserve components are basically a com- 
munity army, and cannot rapidly adjust to strength fluctuations and 
major reorganization as can the active establishment. Minor changes 
within a specific unit can be accomplished very easily; however, the 
major reorganization involving elimination of units must be a care- 
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fully controlled operation to insure that the facilities and trained 
personnel in a particular community are maintained. The Army 
now reviews its Reserve components troop structure annually to 
avoid a major reorganization such as that accomplished last year. 
This review should provide a greater overall stability to the program. 

The reduction to a 630,000-unit strength in fiscal year 1961 will have 
an impact on the current rate of progress and the maintenance of 
even the current levels of readiness. 

Now, regarding the field of legislation : 

I want to express my deep appreciation for the careful study that 
your committee gave to the proposed amendments to the Reserve Offi- 
cer Personnel Act. H.R. 8186, now pending in the Senate, is indic- 
ative of the profound interest that this committee has concerning our 
Reserve forces. 

The Department of the Army strongly supports the DOD legisla- 
tive programed item No. 86-111. The enactment of this item will 
further the equalization of treatment of Reserve component personnel. 
I make specific reference to the provision which would place service 
obligation of the reservist who enlists between the ages of 1814-26 on 
® par with those who enlist between the ages of 17-181 and the pro- 
vision which will relax the present statutory rigidity with respect to 
periods of enlistments in the National Guard. 

Members of the committee, this concludes my presentation on the 

overall picture of the Reserve components. The Army considers that 
one of the most. outstanding advances the Army has made since 
World War If and Korea has been in the increased readiness and 
responsiveness of its Reserve components. A large degree of this 
readiness is due to the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
which you so enthusiastically supported. The planned combination 
of the Active Forces and the Reserve components to accomplish the 
missions of the Army is nearing the ultimate objective. We still 
have, though, some way to go. Weighing the benefits of this sys- 
tem against the cost—and bear in mind it costs about $40,000 to edu- 
cate an officer at any one of the three academies—West Point, An- 
napolis, or the Air Force Academy. We educate these ROTC officers, 
and many of them are very splendid, too, for around $3,400. So 
the matter of cost always enters into the picture. We can afford only 
so much. But weighing the benefits of this system against the cost 
always enters into ‘the picture. We can afford only so much. But 
weighing the benefits of this system against the cost proves the sound- 
ness of the Army position relative to the Reserve components. For 
example, the budgeted cost of the 1,448,000—just a little under a mil- 
lion and a half-man Ready Reserve of the Army in fiscal year 1960 
equals less than 8 percent of the total Army budget. I can assure 
you that the Army will continue to use every resource at its com- 
mand to maintain a truly Ready Reserve, because the Army, prob- 
ably more so than any other service, must have a large trained Re- 
serve component. to accomplish its mission in national defense. 

I want to thank you and the members of your committee for being 
patient in listening to the statement just given you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I expected a statement of this magni- 
tude from you, and I wasn’t ’ disappointed. This is one of the most 
comprehensive statements I have had the pleasure of reading, and 
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then having you, when you felt like it, interpolate. You have given 
us a very fine statement. 

Secretary Suorr. My staff has done the deed and worked hard. 

Mr. Rivers. When you got warmed up, it shows how you can rely 
on your great reservoir of know ledge and information that has gone 
into this, as an old member of the old Milit: ary Committee plus your 
distinguished service on this committee. And that record will be a 
valuable one for us in the future. 

I couldn't help from being a little bit nostalgic in hearing you 
reminisce some of the things which I know are so close and dear to 
your heart. And I know it better than anybody. 

If you will permit me—and I don’t want to get off the subject this 
morning. There are a lot of things I wanted to talk with you about. 
You came up here for one purpose, and I think we better stick to 
that. 

I would like to talk to you about some of these JAG officers, but 
I don’t think that this is the time and the place. And maybe if you 
and I get together—— 

Secretary Suorr. We will get tothat a little later. 

Mr. Rivers. We might work that thing out, which I hope you will. 

Secretary Suort. ‘That is encouraging. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to bring you up for one reason and 
then cliscuss something else. 

I take it that you don’t feel that in view of the terrific job that the 
Army did, I mean the wonderful job that the Army did in realining 
these forces into the now-Pentomic status, that it can well be reduced 
10 percent without having a serious impact on the whole which you 
kept discussing. 

Secretary SuHorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t take 10 percent without seriously affecting 
one of those five missions, which you so capably discussed. Is that 
your position ¢ 

Secretary Suorr. Privately, it is. I will be frank enough to put 
it that way. 

Defense, of course, has suggested a 10-percent cut. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you dwelt 

Secretary Suorr. But I think the Army’s position in this picture 
has been clear from the very beginning, Mr. Chairman. I antici- 
pated your question. 

Mr. Rivers. I have in mind what the Secretary said before the 
Appr opriations Committee. 

Secretary Suortr. The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff, both, have testified 

Mr. Rivers. We have that record. 

Secretary SHort. In open hearings before both Senate and House 
committees, and they have made public statements—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Snort. That they thought our requirements—they were 
talking about requirements. They weren't trying to overrule any- 
one else or tell the other fellow how to do his job, but they stated 
that our requirements called for an Army of 925,000, an active Army 
of 925,000 men, and a Reserve force of 700,000. ‘That has been the 
Army’s position, and it still is. 
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Mr. Rivers. You have very charitably referred to the efforts of us 
on the airlift. 

I might say if it were not for the dedication of your Secretary and 
particularly the present Chief of Statl——— 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. At those hearings, I doubt that we would have gotten 
that $250 million over the estimate of the budget. 

And we got $250 million out of the Appropriations Committee. 
And “that ain’t hay.” 

Secretary Suorr. That is a great monument to you and the people 
who worked with you. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. It is a great monument to what everybody 
did who had a stake in this matter. 

Secretary Suorr. To your intelligence and good sense. 

Mr. Rivers. We just gave these people a forum where they could 
have their sayso. And it is the first time that happened. 

And I want to say that I would prefer to put my confidence in 
the commanding general of the U.S. Army on this matter which we 
are discussing this morning rather than on the commanding general 
of the U.S. Budget Bureau. | Laughter. | 

Now, it is as simple as that. And when Lyman Lemnitzer tells me 
it is not safe to reduce these Reserve divisions, I believe there is some- 
thing to that. 

Of course, if we could bask in the luxury of no war at all, we can dis- 
pense with the whole business and save the $42 billion. But we just 
can’t do that. 

Now, you—I don’t want to take all this time from the subcom- 
mittee. I was going to ask you, but I won't ask you about this Memo- 
randum of Understanding until we have explored whatever the sub- 
committee wants to ask you on what you have said in your statement. 

I will ask Mr. Winstead if he has any questions. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman, I would like to concur with all the 
praise you have given our former chairman and our Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

You made one statement about putting you on the spot, but if you 
haven’t, nobody can put you on the spot because of your full state- 
ment. If we don’t want to know aus you think, then we better 
not ask you. 

Do I understand we are going into executive session later, on some 
of these matters ? 

Mr. SLaATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going into executive session with the Deputy 
Chief for Reserve—who is he ? 

Mr. StatinsHek. General Schewe. 

General Scurwe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir, we are going in executive session with you, 
sir. 

General ScuEewe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have got a great old Reserve on this committee, 
old in service and young in years, Mr. Bray. 

Secretary Suorr. He is an old war horse, and he will find General 
Schewe’s testimony most stimulating. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary SHorr. And informative. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, before—I know we can’t wait to hear General 
Schewe, but I want the committee to have the pleasure of asking you 
whatever questions they want. 

Mr. Bray, have you any questions / 

Mr. Bray. Ver ‘'y few questions, Mr. Secretary. 

I do want to reiterate the high regard that all of us feel toward you, 
that our chairman has expressed in the capable manner that he only 
can express. 

In fact, you were chairman of the committee in January 1953 when 
I first came on the committee. 

There are three very brief questions I want to ask you. 

One—and if that has been asked, pardon me. Just because, as you 
were finishing testifying I had a telephone call and left, and I don’t 
know whether this question has been asked you. 

That is as to the roles and missions. 

Now, there has been some disquieting rumors, almost beyond the 
rumor stage, as to a complete change in the roles and missions of the 
Reserve components, and that perhaps those roles and missions will 
be announced as soon as Congress adjourns. 

Needless to say, you are well aware that has happened at certain 
times in the past regarding Reserve matters. 

To your knowledge, are there any changes planned by the Army 
or to your knowledge by the Department of Defense to change the 
present roles and missions of the Reserve, both the Army Reserve and 
the National Guard / 

Secretary Suorr. To my knowledge, Congressman Bray, there cer- 
tainly is none so far as the Army is concerned, and I hope there will 
be none. 

As I tried to stress in my original statement, the role of our Reserve 
Forces would be the same as the role of the Active Army. 

Mr. Bray. You expressed it very plainly. And naturally there is 
always going to be a change in the utilization of the forces. 

Secretary Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. We know that. The Army is in a constant course of 
change, in the whole matter of defense. 

I assure you no one on this committee would want to have anything 
but that. Because the purpose of the military is the defense of the 
country. Thecountry does not exist to serve the military. 

But there has been some matters, incidentally, that have been 
changed. Like the plan a few years ago to do away with the divisions 
of the Army National Guard. 

Secretary Suorr. Well 

Mr. Bray. Which to say is insane is the most complimentary thing 
you can say about it. 

But people came out with it, and then in their wisdom they changed 
that plan. Why it was ever dreamed up, I will never know. 

But before this hearing is finished, I want to have, get on record, 
everybody that might have had anything to do with this change, or 
at least tell us the facts. We are past 21 years old now and we can 
face the hard realities of life, without having soothing assurances 
from some gentleman in the Pentagon. 
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I want to say, unless we get it, that I propose to go to the very 
top and have that gentleman here and find out exactly what his plans 
are. Because I believe it determined the recent reorganization bill. 

And the matter of roles and missions is still the job of Congress. 
I think that was ironed out very thoroughly in the last reorganization 
bill. 

I happened to be one of the conferees on that bill, between the 
House and the Senate. 

I do think that you have made a very fair explanation of the natural 
evolutions in this field, which nobody is attempting to fight. 

Then again—— 

Secretary Suorr. If I might interrupt the Congressman, I think 
he has touched upon a most significant point, and only an old Reserve 
officer with the long experience that he has had and with a very 
courageous combat record would emphasize this point. 

If you would pardon me, Mr. Bray, I am sure the other services 
in their presentation before this committee, or they will when they 
appear, will stress the immediate availability of members of their 
Reserve Forces. So the Army presentation—we have indicated vary- 
ing periods of post mobilization training, maybe, which would be 
required prior to deployment of Army Reserve component units. 

On that point and as a matter for the record—I think this should be 
included in the record—I would like to make this brief statement : 

It is my own opinion that the individual members of the Ready 
Reserve of each of the military services are immediately available 
for entry on extended active duty in the event of mobilization. 

Now, each of the services, including the Army, plans to utilize a 
large proportion of these people as trained individual reinforcements 
or replacements for units of the active establishment and for units 
also which will be created after mobilization. They are trained as 
individuals. They are also trained as units. 

And in addition to this, the Army maintains these 700,000 indi- 
viduals of the Ready Reserve in organizations which, in accordance 
with the intent of the law, are planned for mobilization and use as 
units. That is the reason that instead of 2 hours’ training, we have 
2 days, you know, and a minimum of 6 weekends during the year, and 

each individual member of that unit, while he is excused for a case 
of health, because of sickness or death in the family, or some good, 
legitimate reason, he must perform 90 percent of the required drills 
in order to qualify as satisfactory. 

Now, as an example, the Army National Guard on-site air defense 
missile units—they are maintained today in complete operational] 
readiness. And to my knowledge they represent almost the ultimate 
in readiness for Reserve elements. 

Other units of the Army Reserve components are planned for 
deployment with active Army divisions and their readiness objectives 
are similar to those of the active Army divisions which they are 
intended to support. 

That is in direct answer to your very important question. 

And similarly, the remaining units of these Reserve components of 
the Army have readiness objectives established which relate directly 
to their planned mobilization use. 
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Mr. Bray. What I was aiming at was not criticism but in fact is 
praise as to what has been done. There has been an enormous amount 
accomplished in the last few years in making our Reserves a reality. 

I am much more familiar with the National Guard than I am the 
Organized 

Secretary Suorr. Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. You know, Reserve. So I am principally speaking a 
that. Although I do have some knowledge of both. And a grea 
improvement has been made. 

That is one reason that I am very careful about having some person 
who may not know too much about the subject change something just 
for the purpose of making a change. 

Secretary Suort. I couldn’t agree with you more heartily. 

Mr. Bray. SoI want to pursue that matter very, very carefully. 

And at least, if there is any change, they are either going to tell 
us about it or going to tell us it is none of our business or going to 
lie to us, at least one of the three. So I am going to pursue it to the 
limit. 

Secretary Suorr. I am glad you are pouring the oil where the 
squeak is. [Laughter. | 

Secretary Suorr. And I can tell you, so far as the Army is con- 
cerned, we wholeheartedly agree with your point of view. And I 

ean frankly and I think « andidly—and we should always be that 
way with each other 

Mr. Bray. I think 

Secretary Suorr. I can assure you that the Army has no contem- 
plated change in roles and missions. 

Mr. Bray. Iam satisfied that you are right. 

And never in history have we gotten to a place as near as we have, 
of one army, than we have today. We have gone far, far toward 
realizing that. Because on the whole, the Regular Army personnel 
that has been assigned to National Guard and Reserve activities with- 
in the last 2 or 3 years have been wholeheartedly back of those units. 
And they have given them more than lipservice. I will not go and 
names in the past, because I have already done that in the record. 
So I will leave that all out today, because it would be repetitious. 

Another matter: A few years, there were six National Guard divi- 
sions, and I don’t believe the names were publicly announced, but six 
divisions that were kept at the nearest ready condition that a guard 
division should be kept. 

Do they still have those six divisions ? 

Secretary Suorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. They still have them ? 

Secretary Suorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, probably what would happen: As the three divi- 
sions of STRAC were pulled in, then the next increment will be 
three or more of those divisions pulled into active duty ? 

Secretary Suort. I would rather General Schewe give you—— 

Mr. Bray. Then pardon me. I will go into that later. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes, go into that a little later. 

Mr. Rivers. Is he going to give us the names of those divisions, 
too? 
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Secretary Suorr. He will give you all the information available 
to us in executive session. 

General Scuewe. I will. 

Mr. Rivers. You would rather give us those in executive session, 
wouldn’t you 4 

General Scnewe. Yes, sir. I can answer that question in executive 
session. 

Mr. Bray. Then that is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, the thing that I was interested in was the extend- 
ing of these 17-year-olds over a period of 5 years. 

Tow does that affect the enlistment of these people? I mean what 
percentage of the complement now would come from that category ¢ 

Secretary Suorr. Congressman Wampler, I don’t think it would 
materially affect the enlistment rate of those boys. 

Under present law, a oo from 17 to 1814 years of age can enlist. 
Then at the end of 314 years’ service, he can transfer to the Standby 
Reserve. 

Now, he is not obligated—he is still very young. If we change 
that to have him serve 5 years, he will still be quite a young man. 

The Ready Reserve service required of enlistees in ‘the 17- to 1814- 
year age group is determined by the age of the enlistee at the time 
he enters 6-month active duty for training. Those who enter prior 
to age 1814, except those delayed to complete high school, are required 
to participate satisfactorily for 3 years following completion of the 
training period. Those who enter after age 1814, except high school 
students, are required to participate for 514 years thereafter. Upon 
completion of the required Ready Reserve service, enlistees under this 
program are eligible to request transfer to the Standby Reserve for the 
remainder of their 8-year service obligation. 

The Department of the Army proposes in the interest of economy, 
equity, and unit effectiveness, to adjust the total Ready Reserve obli- 
gation to 5 years for all who enlist in the 17- to 1814-year age group. 
Such a change would place in proper relation the 17- to 1814- year age 
group with 5 years Ready Reserve obligation to the 1814- to 25-year 
age group, which has a 6- year Ready Reserve obligation. Further- 
more, it would retain in the Ready Reserve for a slightly longer period 
individuals who have reached the age of maximum military effective- 
ness, and would simplify administrative procedures. 

Mr. Wameter. What percentage do you have now that are com- 
pleting the guard and Reserve at that level ? 

Secr etary Snort. I don’t have the exact percentage. 

General Scuewe. I didn’t get the question. 

Secretary Srort. He wants the percentage 

You mean the percentage of the 17- to 1814-year-olds? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. 

Secretary Suorr. Compared to the other categories ? 

Mr. Wampter. That is right. 

General McGowan. I would have to furnish that for the record. 

It has been a very much smaller percentage over the last 3 years 
than we formerly enrolled in that group. It is a minimum or part of 
our procurement today. 
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I think I should put the figures in as the Congressman requests— 
the numbers and the percentage. 

Mr. Wampter. My only purpose for requesting it was the interest 
that I would particularly have and, this committee would have, as to 
the actual incentive that these youngsters do have in going in at fewer 
years than he would otherwise, and the amount of potential drawing 
power you are having at establishing it at that level now. 

Secretary Suort. Your question is good. 


Number of 262 enlistees that enter active duty for training after reaching 18 
years of age (July 1959 through May 1960) 
Number 
Total Total entered Percent over 
enlisted deferred training over 18bo 
1846 years 


1900—Jaly................ 254 144 25 9.8 
August- : Z a 301 102 24 8.0 
September 383 135 27 7.0 
October........ = . 500 198 4 4 
November ___ cee oe 609 346 80 13.1 
December ; : a i 720 391 8 | 1.1 

1960—January_._____- eres : 1, 184 527 2 2 
February : i 902 499 6 Bs i 
See may Roce 933 607 2 2 
April ‘ : i : 816 587 8 1.0 
Ee eae 3 1 638 380 13 2.0 


| SS ee 7, 240 3, 916 199 2. 
Qo SS eee ' ; -| . none ) : 





Assumption: Individual is 1734 years old at the time of enlistment. 
Source: CSRSV 9 Rpt—July through April. AG 310 for May. 


Mr. Wampter. Another thing I was interested in— 

Yes, sir? 

Secretary Suorr. You have asked a very pertinent question. 

Mr. Wampter. The point that I wanted to ask was the fact that we, 
say the Navy, are undergoing the transition from a conventional type 
weapon to one of technology. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wameter. Now, here in the Air National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, we are also undergoing a transition. 

I wonder how many of these people particularly 
to require more technicians ? 

The Navy found out they were going to have fewer people aboard 
ship than they thought at first. 

Now, later they came up with the idea it is going to take more all 
the time. 

Is this true of the pentomic organization, too, that you are going 
to actually require more technicians than you did previously under 
conventional type ? 

Secretary SHorr. As your weapons, of course—they are so complex 
and so sophisticated today that naturally you are going to have, in my 
judgment, demand for a greater number of technicians or technically 
trained men in the future than you have today. 

Mr. Wampter. Now, I mean 

Secretary SuHort. You would be interested 





are you going 








Mr. Wampter. More than actually planned? In planning the pro- 
gram in the first place—— 
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Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wampcer. For personnel, do you find you actually need more 
billets now in the technical field in order to accomplish your mission 
than you did previously? I think that was the thing we ran into with 
the Navy situation. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. Which justified the increase in the manpower, rather 
than decreased the numbers. 

Secretary Snort. I think that is true with all the services, Navy 
and Air Force as wellas Army. 

Mr. Wampter. Now, this final question, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wameter. And that is the fact that the statement has been 
made in here about better equipment and being able to have com- 
parable equipment with the Army. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wameter. Which, after my observations, doesn’t seem to be 
too much of a compliment, after looking over the kind of equipment 
we have, especially in the European Theater. 

I was wondering how were we matching—or do we anticipate such 
things as having M-41 tanks and M-48 tanks still in operation, and 
how about the new rifle that we have ¢ 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. Are we passing that equipment into these areas? 

Secretary Suorr. Yes; they are just getting into production, of 
course, of those items. 

Of course, the latest, most modern, up-to-date equipment will be 
manned by your Active Forces. 

So far as the training purpose is concerned, the Reserves will have 
to get along perhaps with a little older equipment. 

But we are putting forth all the effort we can to get as many of 
these modern weapons in the hands of our Reserves at the earliest 
possible date. 

Of course, they are fantastic weapons, at astronomical costs. It 
costs so much more. For example, we had a little walkie-talkie, 
which did a great deal of good in World War If. Communications 
are very valuable, as we all know. But today, due to miniaturization, 
a fellow can carry a little gadget behind his ear or in his helmet and 
not have to wag around several pounds on his arm, like the old walkie- 
talkie. But, of course, you have to pay for that equipment. 

I think so far as basic training in the fundamentals is concerned, 
our Reserve Forces don’t have to have just the latest, most up-to-date 
equipment as the Active Forces. They will get those weapons when- 
ever we are able to afford them. But our national defense budget, 
of around $40 billion, $41 billion, not counting the money for foreign 
aid, military as well as economic, plus the money that goes to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, places a tremendous burden of taxa- 
tion upon our backs, and we can get these costly weapons only at a 
certain rate of speed. 

We have to be careful to maintain our economic strength as well 
as to build up our military might. 

Mr. Wameter. Mr. Chairman, I think—I have further questions, 
but they can wait until the closed session, I think. 
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Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Wampler. 

Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. George. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to say again that 
the Secretary is always a pleasure to hear. 

I used to have that pleasure on the floor of the House. 

And may I say, Mr. Secretary, I miss you today just as much as I 
did when you first left us. 

Secretary Suorr. Bless your heart—— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. There has never been anyone who could quite 
take your place, to me, as a speaker. 

Now, I would like to get down to a rather pedestrian matter in 
this. 

You mentioned Camp Drum, which, of course, is in my State and 
also in the district of a very good colleague of mine who used to be 
a good colleague of yours, Mr. Kilburn. And I believe there is quite 
a good deal of worry as to that camp being kept open. And my col- 
league, Mr. Kilburn, is particularly anxious to have it kept open as a 
year-round camp. And I wondered, as you spoke quite favorably 
about it, what you thought of that, Mr. Secretary, as to whether you 
thought Camp Drum could serve a useful purpose especially as a 
winter training camp. That has been the suggestion. It has been 
brought up before the Governor of our great State, who is not here 
but is anxious for you to give us an answer. 

Secretary Suorr. I am very glad that the charming and able gentle- 
woman from New York asked the question. 

[ am fully aware of the keen and deep interest which she person- 
ally has, and particularly our good mutual friend, Congressman Kil- 
burn, in whose district Camp Drum is located, along with both of your 
Senators, too. 

Most of your New York delegation, even including the ranking 
member on the House Appropriations Committee, would be willing 
for us to make Camp Drum an all-around-year camp. 

It isa most valuable camp. We have a tremendous investment up 
there, as we have in many other camps throughout the country. 

While we have a real need for Camp Drum for summer training, 
we do not, because of the reduction in force and budgetary limitation, 
fee] justified in opening it as a permanent camp on an around-the-year 
basis. We simply couldn’t justify it, not when we closed installations 
like Fort Polk and Camp Chaffee. 

The first installation we closed after I went over to the Pentagon 
was Fort Crowder, down in my old congressional district. 
[ Laughter. | 

I did manage to plead and talk and beg and reason, and almost wept 
on the Secretary’s shoulder. I said, “Why, if you close that camp 
immediately, I won’t be able to go back home. I will run the risk of 
being shot.” [Laughter. | 

We held onto it for awhile, but when the number of people in uni- 
form and civilian employees outnumbered our inmates in the disciplin- 
ary barracks, I couldn’t in good conscience justify holding onto it any 
more. So we inactivated it. It is on a standby basis, as many other 
posts and installations we have inactivated over the country. 

And particularly in the industrial field under logisties—you know 
the pressure put upon us to release land and put it back on the tax 
rolls. All the services are striving to do that. 
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While I would like to see Drum, of course, kept open all the year, 
I really don’t think that the need or the expense would justify it. 

But let me assure the gentlewoman, as I have tried to assure our 
good friend, Mr. Kilburn, we are going to continue to use Camp Drum 
up there. It gets pretty rugged in the winter time. We bring forces 
from Fort Devens down there for summer training up in New Jersey, 
New York, and New Hampshire. It is a wonderful camp. It is ideal 
for the present mission that we have. But to open it year-around, the 
overhead, administrative cost and expense, simply wouldn’t justify it. 
We don’t have the money. It would be desirable, but we don’t think 
it is essential. 

So you just have to suffer, grin and bear it, as I did when we closed 
Crowder and when we closed some other posts. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. May I say I certainly would abide by your judg- 
ment in this matter, Mr. Secretary. And I hope you will give me 
credit for great unselfishness, as Drum is not in my district. 

Secretary Snort. [certainly would. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. My district has a delightful, temperate and perfect 
climate. | Laughter. | 

And I may also say that I have the honor of including West Point, 
that greatest of all academies, in my district. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
lan. 

Secretary Suorr. Well, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gracious lady from New York is so swee i ill | 
back and make another speech for her, in her district, at any time she 
wants me. | Laughter. | 

She got elected in spite of the speech I made for her. Just as you 
have overcome that handicap on three or four different occasions. 
| Laughter. | 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. We may both keep you to that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Suorr. Well, [keep my word. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Tam sure the chairman will. 

Secretary Suorr. I keep my word; try to. 

Mr. Rivers. If your memory hasn’t gone back on you, I made a simi- 
ur promise to you one time. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes, sir. And 

Mr. Rivers. All I was waiting—wait, now. 

Secretary Suortr. Was for the definite invitation. 

If I had had half the sense you got and had you down there, I would 
still be in Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. You had an invitation from me to come out to your 
country and speak to those people. I wanted you—this is off the 
record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Secretary Suorr. Well, let me say—this is definitely off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We better not get too deep here. Let’s get back on the 
record. 

Secretary Suorr. If you can’t smile once in awhile and have a little 
levity 

(Further remarks made off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get. back to the record. 

We have to get back to this agreement that we want to talk to you 
about, on this 1714 and 1814 agreement. 





— 
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Mr. Slatinshek, let’s let you develop that. Because that has to do 
with the 1814 and the 174% Ready 

Mr. SiarinsHek. It is the 6-month training program, authorized 
by section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Wampler, in connection with the question you had asked the 
Secretary, this program, of course, is statutory and applies to all the 
services. 

Each of the services, however, have their individual Ready Reserve 
requirement or participation requirement. 

Mr. Wameter. This isn’t just as to the Navy ? 

Mr. SiatTinsHeK. No, sir. What I am saying is that the statute 
is there, and it is permissive. There is nothing in the statute which 
says that Ready Reserve participation basis shall be 3 years or 5 years 
or anything of the kind. It isa total 8-year obligation, with 6 months’ 
active duty for training. 

In the case of the Army, when this law was enacted there appeared 
to be a conflict with the Army National Guard on their recruiting 
program. And to resolve this conflict, the Committee on Armed 
Services acted as sort of a mediator and resolved the issue by the 
so-called memorandum of understanding. 

This, of course, therefore hemmed in the Army on the Ready 
Reserve requirement of these 6-month trainees. And the Army’s 
effort here now is to get the committee’s approval of the modification 
to this memorandum so as to make these people available for actually 
another year and a half in the Ready Reserve. 

As contrasted to that, in the Air Force Reserve these 6-month 
trainees remain in the Ready Reserve for 714 years. In some of the 
other services it varies. In the Marine Corps Reserve it is 414 years. 

And as I tried to point out, in the case of the Army, except for this 
memorandum of understanding, it would not be necessary to come to 
the committee at all. 

It is simply an effort to acquaint the committee with the desire of 
the Army to modify this. 

And in the letter from Mr. Short, he pointed out that the National 
Guard had concurred in this particular change. 

(The letter is as follows:) 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 15, 1959. 
Hon. L. MENbeL RIvErs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, House Armed Services Committee, House of 
Representatives. 


DeEAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this letter is to obtain the agreement of 
the House Armed Services Committee to modify the period of Ready Reserve 
service required of 6 months’ trainees in the age group 17 to 1832. 

The “Memorandum of Understanding Regarding the Army National Guard 
and Army Reserve Six Months Training Program,” adopted February 25, 1957, 
by mutual agreement between the chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Secretary of the Army, provided that the Ready Reserve service 
required of enlistees in the 17 to 18-year age group would be determined by 
the age of the enlistee at the time he enters 6 months’ active duty for training. 
Those who enter prior to age 1814, except those delayed to complete high school, 
are required to participate satisfactorily for 3 years following completion of 
the training period. Those who enter after age 1814, except high school students, 
are required to participate for 5% years thereafter. Upon completion of the 
required Ready Reserve service, enlistees under this program are eligible to 
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request transfer to the Standby Reserve for the remainder of their 8-year service 
obligation, 

The Department of the Army proposes in the interest of economy, equity and 
unit effectiveness, to adjust the total Ready Reserve obligation to 5 years for 
all who enlist in the 17 to 1814-vear age group. Such a change would place in 
proper relation the 17 to 1814-year age group, which has a 6-year Ready Reserve 
obligation. Furthermore, it would retain in the Ready Reserve for a slightly 
longer period individuals who have reached the age of maximum military effec- 
tiveness, and would simplify administrative procedures. 

It is my view that if this revised program is adopted there will be no signi- 
ficant change in the number of individuals in the 17 to 1844-year age group who 
will volunteer. 

The Chief of the National Guard Bureau has been consulted on this modifi- 
cation, and he interposes no objection. 

This proposed change was presented to and approved by the General Staff Com- 
mittees on Army National Guard and Army Reserve Policy. 

The proposal has been coordinated with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
who has authorized its presentation to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEWEY SHort, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces). 

Mr. Suatinsuek. And I suspect that General MeCGowan will ad- 
dress himself to part of it. 

It is simply an effort to adjust the Ready Reserve participation 
requirement for 6 months’ trainees. 

Secretary Suort. That is a very clear statement. 

Mr. Rivers. That isa pretty good summation of it. 

Secretary Snort. That is a very clear, accurate sintement. 

Mr. Siarinsnek. May I make one other point for the record. 

This will be prospective in application ¢ 

It will not- 

Secretary Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. SiavimNsnex. Affect people in the program retroactively— 

Secretary Sirorr. No, 

Mr. Siatinsuek. To modify their obligation / 

Secretary Suorr. No. I raised that point this morning. 

Mr. Suartnsnek. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Suorr. It is not retroactive. 

Mr. Rivers. And the reason we haven't done any more about your 
letter of the 15th of September—which came during the recess of the 
Congress. I thought we were going to have this posture hearing 
before. 

Secretary Suorr. I know. 

Mr. Rivers. But so many things have intervened. 

Secretary Srorr. And the chairman was gracious and kind enough 
to postpone it in order to accommodate me. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I would do that any time. 

Secretary Suorr. Oh, I know it. I will have to pay off one of 
these days. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you are getting mighty far behind, Mr. Sec- 
retary. [Further laughter. ] 

Secretary Suorr. We do appreciate your postponing this. The only 
reason I asked it was because I had to appear last week before both 
the Senate and another House committee. 

And much as I would like to accept your cordial invitation to have 
Innch with you at 12:50, [ am afraid I would have to pay the bill, 
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and besides I have got to see General Itschner, the Chief of Engineers, 
at 2 o’clock, on the 1962 budget. So you will excuse me today. But 
I will take a raincheck. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. And you ean pay it then, when we finally have 
the lunch, if you insist. [Further laughter. | 
So we will take this thing up later with General McGowan. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t believe we have any other questions to ask you. 
It is a good thing I had the vision to say we weren’t going to get 
into any argument with you, because you came fairly “loaded this 
morning. This has turned out to be a ver y Bin rll session, and we 

don’t want to disturb you. 

Now, the Appropriations Committee made the money available for 
the four and three, didn’t they ¢ 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you hazard a guess as to whether or not that 
money would be judiciously spent, or you don’t want to discuss that / 

Secretary Suorr. Well, I suppose in these trying and troublesome 
times and days of uncertainty, only a fool would dare prognosticate. 
You can never tell what the other fellow is going to do. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Khrushchev, this morning, w ithdrew his invitation 
tothe President, I understand. 

Is that your understanding ¢ 

Secretary Suorr. Did he? I hadn't heard. 

Mr. Rivers. I heard that a minute ago. 

Isn’t that correct, Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Since he had withdrawn it, we might need a few of 
these people. 

Secretary Suort. I agree with you. 

Mr. Rivers. So I am hopeful—I certainly hope that the Department 
of Defense will not interrupt this program, by not going along with 
this money which has been made available. It indicates that the Con- 
gress wants to keep the status quo. 

There happens to be 180 million people in this country, and they 
are getting more and more every day. The things you and I have been 
discussing i is still continuing. [Laughter.] 

As you ‘know. And this country is growing all the time. So having 
700,000 isn’t much, for 180 million people. 

And I think that our Reserves are getting—they are coming in so 
fast now you can’t keep track of them, as you know, from all these 
programs. 

And I think 700,000 is just a minimum. And I don’t believe it is 
going to bankrupt this country. 

Secretary Suorr. The Army has stated its requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. 

Secretary Snort. And of course we would like to spend the money 
that Congress gives us for those requirements. But we don’t have the 
final say. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to help you, Mr. Secretary. 

I want to say again you made a fine presentation. We still call it 
in my country presentations. I don’t care what the new look on the 

‘adio and TV is, it isa pretty good presentation. 














| 
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I am going to keep this fine document. And we will positively take 
definite action on your request, on the “Memorandum of Understand- 
ing.” 

I think it should be with a larger membership, Mrs. St. George and 
Mr. Wampler. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And we will do it right away. 

Secretary Suorr. Well, you are very kind and gracious. I am 
deeply grateful to you personally, and I want to thank you on behalf 
of the Ar my. 

And these other witnesses here are much more expert than I am 
when it comes to the heart of the matter. When you get down to the 
nuts and bolts and the operations, I am sure they can answer any ques- 
tions that you might ask, or they certainly can dig up the answers. 

Mr. Rivers. We won't be able to meet tomorrow, will we, Mr. Slatin- 
shek ¢ 

Mr. SiatinsueK. No,sir. The full committee meets tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. General McGowan has his—you have a written state- 
ment, don’t you, General 4 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, ] have a written statement, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And also General Warren? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Warren, you have a written statement ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And General—Schewe ¢ 

General Scuewe. General Schewe, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Schewe ¢ 

General ScuEwe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You still have the Dutch pronunciation. [ Laughter. ] 

I guess we better take these gentlemen beginning 

Mr. SuatinsueK. Wednesday. 

Mr. Rivers. On Wednesday. Because General McGowan, we will 
ramble a lot with you. 

General McGowan. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. We have a lot of unfinished business with you any- 
way 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. I am prepared to testify at your 
pleasure, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. On some of these armories that you put in over in the 
Senate 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That you didn’t tell us about. We want to ask you 
about those, too, you know. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So I don’t think we can finish with you in the 20 min- 
utes remaining. Unless you can read your statement in 20 minutes? 

General McGowan. The statement’ will take less, and I can stay 
as long as the chairman wishes on questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Then why not let him present his statement now ? 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. That is all right. 

Mr. Rivers. What about you, Mr. W ampler? 

Mr. Wamecer. That isall right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s let the General proceed. 
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Mr. Short, we will excuse you. 

And thank you very much for your fine statement. If we need 
you, we will call you. 

Secretary Snort. Fine. I am leaving town tomorrow and will 
return Sunday. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Secretary SHorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I am glad to see you say that you are 
going to try to work out something on those other people. 

Secretary Suorr. We have that very current. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General McGowan, we will be pleased to hear 
from you. 

General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, I welcome the opportunity to report to you 
on the posture of the Army National Guard. 

First, I will briefly outline the mission and functions of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, if I may. 

Chart 1 

The Bureau is both a staff and an operating agency. As this first 
chart shows, it is a joint Bureau of the Departments of the Army and 
the Air Force. The Chief, National Guard Bureu, reports to the 
Secretaries of the Army and the Air Force through the respective 
Chiefs of Staff and is the principal staff adviser on National Guard 
affairs. 

As an operating agency, the National Guard Bureau is the channel 
of communication between the State adjutants general and the De- 
partments of the Army and the Air Force. For example, the Bureau 
allots and accounts for all Federal funds given to the States. 

Shown in the upper right of this chart is the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board. This statutory Board is composed of officers representing the 
Active and the Reserve components of all services, and operates under 
the direction of a civilian chairman. As the title implies, this Board 
advises the Secretary of Defense on overall military policy, pertaining 
to or affecting the Reserve components. The Army National Guard 
and Air National Guard have each two members. 

With that brief introduction, I will now preceed wth my discussion 
of the Army National Guard. 

From its inception, the guard has performed two missions—first, to 
provide trained units and organizations for immediate service in the 
event of mobilization to augment existing Active Army units and 
organizations and, second, to provide the Governors of all States with 
a force to protect life and property and to preserve the public safety 
in the States; 32 United States Code 102 is the present statutory refer- 
ence for the Federal mission. It provides: 

In accordance with the traditional military policy of the United States, it is 
essential that the strength and organization of the Army National Guard and 
the Air National Guard as an integral part of the firstline defenses of the 
United States be maintained and assured at all times. Whenever Congress 
determines that more units and organizations are needed for the national 
security than are in the regular components of the ground and air forces, the 
Army National Guard of the United States and the Air National Guard of the 
United States, or such parts of them as are needed, together with such units 


of other Reserve components as are necessary for a balanced force, shall be 
ordered to active Federal duty and retained as long as so needed. 
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The Army National Guard today with virtually 400,000 basically 
trained individuals undergoing unit training in mice 4,500 units is 
at its highest mobilization readiness posture in history. 

The most important single factor in maintaining this increasingly 
high degree of readiness is strength. The ability to conduct effective 
unit training and thereby the achievement of mobilization and de- 
ployment schedules required by the Army’s war plans largely depend 
on the strength levels within units. 

Chart 2 


A 5-year strength summary is shown in this next chart. The solid 
blue bars show the congressionally authorized end strengths from 
fiscal 1957 through fiscal 1960. The red line shows the actual 
strength through March 31 of this year. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, these strengths were written in the Appropria- 
tions bill, weren’t they / 

General McGowan. Annually, that is correct, sir. 

Reduced from 425,000 in fiseal 1957, the authorized strength has 
remained at 400,000 for 3 years. On the right, as now shown, the 
hatched blue bar indicates the 360,000 end strength directed by the 
fiscal 1961 budget. 

Although the red line shows that the fiscal 1960 strength has re- 
mained below the 400,000 level for the first half, we had a net gain 
of over 2,000 in December and have continued upward in the second 
half. We went over 400,000 in January. We are still above 400,000, 
and we expect to stay there through June 30. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that Memorandum of Understanding have any- 
thing to do with that? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rtvers. That fluctuates? 

General McGowan. The various factors that produced the fluctua- 
tions up and down are: 

Good performance in this year, which we regard as phenomenally 
successful on the part of the States and which has resulted from the 
fact that the Congress provided the funds and authorized the neces- 
sary 6 months input spaces, and the Department of Defense released 
all the funds and all the input spaces for 6 months’ training at the 
beginning of the year. 

So the States had all the resources at their command throughout the 
year. 

" Mr. Rivers. That is an important thing. They hadn’t been doing 
that. 

General McGowan. They did not do that in fiscal 1959, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General McGowan. That produced a greater turbulence affecting 
the beginning of this fiscal year. Now we are in the clear. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is a good thing. 

You know, we had the same thing in our Regular Establishment, 
too, about releasing—they released money sporadically in certain 
areas, particularly in the Army in Europe, USAREUR, which had an 
awful lot to do with the training there. It had a serious impact on it, 
if you will remember. 

General Scuewe. Right, sir. 
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General McGowan. Our feeling this year is that there is a better 
understanding between the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to our recruiting and training problems, 
which has produced this better performance. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope they have gotten some idea now and they have 
gotten some impression that the Congress wants 400,000 and 300,000. 
I wonder if that has come home to anybody ¢ 

General McGowan. It has through this current fiscal year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Well, we will do the best we can to keep them advised. [Laughter. ] 

General McGowan. In fiscal 1961, the reduction from 400,000 to 
360,000 must be accomplished principally by curtailing both recruit- 
ment and input of Reserve Forces Act 6-month trainees. 


Chart 3 

This next chart shows the budgeted enlistment program for fiscal 
1961. The opening strength is 400,000; the closing strength, 360,000 ; 
a net loss of 40,000. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say you have given us very well these enclo- 
sures. You give us all of this information. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which is helpful. 

General McGowan. Seven sources of enlisted gains are shown. 

First, 6-month trainees who enlist in fiscal 1961 and take training 
in 1961; second, 6-month trainees who enlist in 1961 but who take 
training in fisc: al 1962; third, nonobligated veterans; fourth, Reserve 
Forces Act obligors; fifth, t transfers to an Active status from the 
Inactive National Guard; sixth, enlistees from other Reserve com- 
ponents; and seventh, miscellaneous sources such as personnel with 
special technical skills and our Alaskan scouts. 

It is by curtailing enlistments in the first category (those 6-month 
trainees who enlist and take 6 to 61), that the bulk of the 40,000 
strength reduction will be accomplished. Three years ago, in fiscal 
1957, we enlisted 22,000 from this source, and this year, in fiscal 1960, 
we will get 52,000. As you see, the fiscal 1961 budget will permit 
the procurement of but 15,000 of these 6-month trainees. 


Chart 4 4 

We do not measure readiness solely in terms of quantity. This 
next chart shows—— 

Mr. Rivers. You haven’t started implementing that 10 percent re- 
duction now, have you? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. SLAtTInsHEK. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. SiarinsHek. Are directives in effect right now which, if not 
withdrawn, rescinded, or changed, will result, necessarily result, in 
this action, ‘of : a reduction of 360? v 

General McGowan. Y es; they are. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. I believe that is what the chairman had in mind. 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Statinsuexk. That it will take some positive action to change 
what has been directed already. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Siatinsuek. In other words, the wheels have been set in 
motion. 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. And if not changed, they will result in a reduction 
of 360,000. 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

As an instance, we must bring our strength down to an even 400,000 
at the end of the year, asa first step toward that. 

Mr. Suarinsuek. Yes, sir. That is my point. 

General Scuewe. But in direct answer to the chairman’s question, 
we have not started to implement any 10-percent reduction during 
this fiscal year, particular fiscal year that we are operating. 

Mr. Rivers. This is just what you will do if it is not changed. 

General Scurewe. That is correct. 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is what you have just said. 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, go ahead. 

General McGowan. This chart shows that quality has also been 
greatly improved. Prior service with the active forces, in blue, 6 
months’ training with the Active Army, in red and over 3 years training 
in National Guard units has produced a National Guard of which 
almost 100 percent have completed individual basic training. The 
overriding importance of the 6-months training program to the train- 
ing progress of the guard is evidenced by the growing red portion on 
this chart. 

We have calculated that in the yellow portion the average length of 

service is in excess of 5 years. 

The quality of the guard is also insured by applying generally the 
same high mental and physical standards as are applied by the Active 
Army. 

I have discussed personnel; particularly strength and 6-months 
training in some detail because, as I am sure you realize, they are of 
vital importance e to our roles and missions. With practically 100 per- 
cent of the guard individually trained and with all units conducting 
unit training, I will show how our strength relates directly to the 
degree of mobilization readiness which can be attained. 

The Army National Guard is not, as you well know, just 400,000 
individuals. It is an organized force of divisions, battle groups, regi- 
ments, and battalions totaling about 4,500 company -size units which 
are manned by 400,000 officers sand enlisted men. This force is trained 
to form on M- day, with the USAR and Active Army, a balanced 
structure of combat-ready units. 

Chart 6 

This next chart shows the Army National Guard organization after 
completing the most extensive reorganization in our history. Infantry 
is shown in blue, artillery in red, armor in yellow, and in green all 
others. 

There are: 

In blue, 21 infantry divisions, 11 battle groups, and 2 separate bat- 
talions of Alaskan Scouts. 

In red, 94 missile and air defense artillery battalions and 56 field 
artillery battalions. 
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And next, in yellow, 6 armored divisions, 8 armored cavalry regi- 
ments, and 8 separate tank battalions. 

And finally, in green, 59 technical service battalions. 

And then 182 major headquarters, at brigade and group level, and 
549 separate companies and detachments. 

The reorganization to the pentomic structure has greatly enhanced 
the posture of the Army National Guard in all aspects of organiza- 
tion, training, and mobilization potential. 


Chart 6 

A new concept in mobilization planning was initiated as a part of 
the reorganization. As shown in this chart, Army National Guard 
organizations are designated in three priorities based on the phased 
mobilization and deployment schedules of the Active Army. Organi- 
zations and units assigned to the highest mobilization priority are 
given the highest manning levels thus permitting them to achieve the 
required higher degree of mobilization readiness. 

The Army National Guard is organized for mobilization and early 
deployment: 

irst by actively participating, as the Secretary stated, in the Air 
Defenses of the United States. (Green.) Elements of 32 battalions 
are now manning Nike-Ajax sites at key industrial centers across the 
country, ready to respond instantly in the event of an enemy air at- 
tack—around the clock. Additionally, elements of two Nike-Hercules 
battalions of the Hawaii National Guard will shortly man missile 
sites in the defense of those islands. 

Second, the Army National Guard constitutes an important part of 
the Army Strategic Reserve. The Strategic Reserve includes with 
the Active Army, units of the Army Reserve as well as the Army 
National Guard. 

The striking force of this Reserve is the Strategic Army Corps 
(STRAC) of three division forces of the Active Army. This force 
will be followed up by the remaining three Active Army Divisions 
which will be “rounded out” by combat and service support units of 
the Army National Guard and Army Reserve. (Red.) 

The third part of the strategic reserve (Priority Il) is the Ready 
Reserve Strategic Army Force made up of five infantry and one 
armored division of the guard (blue) and is “rounded out” by combat 
and service units of both the guard and Army Reserve. The guard 
portion is shown in red. 

The remaining 21 infantry and armored divisions of the Army 
National Guard (Priority III), 10 infantry divisions of the Army 
Reserve, and a limited number of support units of both components 
make up the balance of the Army’s Strategic Reserve. 

ag a for Army National Guard units is based on the require- 
ments for conducting effective unit training. 


Chart 8 

This next chart shows the percentage of equipment presently on 
hand in the units in relation to the training requirement, by technical 
services. The overall picture is satisfactory. 

The red 100 percent line shows the training requirement. The 30 
percent shortage in engineer items, the 25 percent in ordnance, and 
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the 30 percent in signal consist almost entirely of modern equipment 
for which no substitutes are available. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wamp er. I notice it says, “Includes substitute and obsolete 
items.” 

How much of that is substitute and obsolete items ? 

General McGowan. Including—I want to be sure of your question, 
sir. 
Mr. Wampter. Now, this percent—of the percent that is shown 
here, it says, under status of equipment, it says, “Includes substitute 
and obsolete items.” 

How much of it is substitute and obsolete ¢ 

General McGowan. I can present for the record a chart which 
would show the newest equipment, as well as our substitute and miss- 
ing remaining part. 

Mr. Wamp-ter. Very good. 

General McGowan. It is far more involved than this. We will add 
it beyond here if the chairman wishes, sir. 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we don’t want to expose your hand to everybody. 

General McGowan. We have nothing to conceal, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if there is nothing to conceal, then you put it 
in the record. 

General McGowan. Very good, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


1. The status of equipment as a percentage of equipment guide allowances by 
technical service are: 


Percent Percent 
TE Reece ree Sen ae 100 Quartermaster..................... 95 
RI os ney typ nae 9 er Te a eo eee 7 
| SS ae ee ee SZ TYORMOTIATION .« 65) nn cece nn 88 
Ce: Sa eee ae 75 


2. The overall picture is satisfactory, however, we are utilizing a high per- 
centage of substitute and obsolete items to make up the percentages of equip- 
ment required for training. 

(a) Chemical.—100 percent of training requirements of gas masks are on hand. 
12 percent are M9’s and 88 percent are the old model M3’s and M4’s. 

(b) Engineer.—70 percent of the requirements are on hand and consist of 26 
percent modern, 34 percent substitute and 10 percent obsolete. Most of the bridge 
equipment: medium, heavy tractors (bulldozers), and water purification equip- 
ment is either substitute or obsolete equipment. 

(c) Medical.—92 percent on hand, The bulk of this equipment is considered 
modern. 

(d) Ordnance.—75 percent of requirements on hand: 18 percent is modern 
equipment, 57 percent is substitute or obsolete. Most of the 105-mm. self-pro- 
pelled howitzers are obsolete. The individual and automatic crew served weapons 
in use are substitution for the new NATO weapons family. The major portion 
of our recoilless rifles are obsolete models. 

(ec) Quartermaster.—95 percent on hand and consists of 78 percent modern, 16 
percent substitute, and 1 percent obsolete. 

The largest percentage of substitute items is in individual uniforms and equip- 
ment. For example, the raincoat, shade 107 and/or poncho shade 107 is issued 
to members of the Army National Guard (except individuals attending a service 
school and RFA trainees) in lieu of the raincoat, taupe, shade 179. 

All of the bath units on hand are the obsolete 24 shower head units. 
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(f) Signal.—70 percent of the training requirements are on hand and consist 
of 57 percent modern, 8 percent substitute, and 5 percent obsolete. The 8 percent 
substitutes are WWII radio relay sets. The 5 percent obsolete are old model 
telephone equipment. 

(9g) Transportation.—88 percent on hand, all modern. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
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Mr. Rivers. I hope you have some modern equipment. 

General McGowan. We do have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. 

General McGowan. I might say at this moment, sir, that the guard 
has converted completely to the M48 tank, which is the most modern 
tank in our inventory. Our most severe shortage is those indicated, 
and I would say particularly Signal. 
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Mr. Rivers. We hope you will give them some of your worn-out 
cross-bows and blunderbuses that you don’t have any use for. 

General McGowan. Shortages which adversely affect training, are 
generally those which are in national short supply. 

The Army National Guard performs all of the maintenance re- 
quired below Depot level. User maintenance is accomplished by 
military personnel. Organizational maintenance is performed at 
battalion level in organizational maintenance shops. Field mainte- 
nance is performed at combined field maintenance shops and Army 
aviation maintenance shops by Army National Guard technicians in 
each State. Depot maintenance is performed for the Army National 
Guard by the technical services 

During fiscal year 1960 the Ar my National Guard is supporting over 
6,800 maintenance technicians, who are employed in 542 organizational 
maintenance shops, 59 combined field maintenance shops, 52 State 
aviation maintenance shops and 6 field training equipment concentra- 
tion sites. 

I have so far, Mr. Chairman, covered organization, personnel, train- 
ing, equipment, and maintenance. Before concluding, I will discuss 
briefly our facilities situation, particularly armor construction, in 
which I know you have a great interest. 

A complete survey of ‘all State requirements under our new troop 
structure has just been completed which established the total armory 
requirement at 2,732. 


Chart 8 


This chart shows that 2,752 total requirement in green, on the left. 
As shown in gray, 729 of these are state-owned armories, adequate for 
continued use. As shown in red, over 1,000 armories have been con- 
structed under Public Law 783 (81st. Cong.). This leaves 1,021 in 
blue as the remaining armory construction requirement from fiscal 
1960 forward. Seventy-nine of these, in hatched red, are expansions, 
et cetera, to armories ‘previously built under Public Law 783, and 
shown at the top of the red cloumn. Through March 31 of this fiscal 
year we have been able to put. 38 projects under contract. We will put 
approximately 79 more under contract before June 30. 

Did the chairman wish to ask any questions about the armory con- 
struction at this point ? 

Mr. Rivers. I think the way you bring those armories up here— 
you don’t have any real pattern, do you / 

I think you ought to have some kind of guideline where you would 
have at least two in every State for a fiscal year. I don’t think you 
should run out of business in one State and then say, “Well, we over- 
stepped our planning” a year or two before. I don’t think that is 
smart. I think you should have it in an orderly way of doing it, and 
every year every State ought to have at least one or two, or whatever 
it is, of armories. 

General McGowan. We agree completely with the chairman, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think the way you are doing them—you just 
don’t know how you are doing them. 

I asked the question this year why you didn’t have some for my 
State. I thought maybe the reason was because I was the chairman, 
and if I asked for any it would be too provincial. So I didn’t ask for 
any, and I didn’t get any. 
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But I noticed when you went over to the Senate, you put in two 
or three, to which I don’t object. But I think it would have been 
complementary to let me know something about it—if you had no 
objection, you know. 

General McGowan. I think the chairman is aware that we are lim- 
ited with respect to both the number of armory projects and the dol- 
lar cost that we may put in our budget request annually. 

Mr. Rivers. I know all about that. 

General McGowan. And your authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. But you don’t have any plan for doing it. 

General McGowan. And on the House side, we very properly pre- 
sume from their viewpoint of the business of the Government opera- 
tions, the House seldom adds authorization or appropriations above 
the budget request. But on the Senate side, they feel a little more 
free to exercise their prerogatives, and do so. 

I am very happy they have taken care of the chairman’s own State. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t make any difference to me, because there 
weren’t any in my district. But I mean—it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to me anyway because we can live with it. But I think you 
ought to have an impartial way of doing this thing, and doing it. 

General McGowan. We do endeavor to have not less than one 
project annually in every State, sir-—— 

Mr. Rivers. I think you should. 

General McGowan. In the construction program. 

That may not show up in either authorization or appropriation, but 
would show up in the financial plan. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you should keep that going. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For a country of this size, 79 are “no armories.” You 
know that. That is too modest. 

General McGowan. I wish I could comment freely in response to 
the chairman’s observation. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I am not beholden or proscribed by any budge- 
tary limitations. I just don’t think the way you are doing it is good, 
and I just want you to know that. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General McGowan. Sir, in evaluating the overall National Guard 
program the key is readiness. Strength, 6-months training, equip- 
ment, maintenance and facilities are important to the guard, not in 
themselves, but only as they contribute to our mobilization and de- 
ployment readiness, 

With the complete support of Congress, the Department of the 
Army and the States, the guard has now achieved a readiness poten- 
tial never before possible in its long history. 

We have a streamlined, modern organization training for the atomic 
battlefield. We have 400,000 individually trained officers and enlisted 
men in organized units. We have 21,600 highly trained technicians 
who are the heart and soul of our day-to-day operations and training 
as well as the hard core of military professionals, fully qualified 
upon mobilization. We have sufficient equipment, including substi- 
tute items, with which to conduct effective unit training. With the 
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Active Army, however, we share the shortage of the most modern 
equipment. 

As I stated, the key to our mobilization readiness posture is 
strength—suflicient strength in each unit to continue the conduct of 
effective unit training. With 400,000 trained officers and enlisted men 
in organized units, the National Guard today provides this Nation 
with the measure of security essential to national defense. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General McGowan. 

I don’t believe there is any additional question I have to ask you, 
other than what I said about it. 

Mr. Slatinshek, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Siatinsuek. | have just one question. 

If the general could supply this information for the record ¢ 

Could you prepare something that would reflect the amount of 
participation by the guard in the manning of these Nike sites, that is, 
the manner in which they are set up—the number of men involved, 
their responsibilities, and the degree to which they contribute to the 
every-day defense of our country ¢ 

General McGowan. Very good. Yes, we would do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Army National Guard air defense on-site missile program provides for the 
Army National Guard to man 82 firing batteries, 76 Nike-Ajax in the Conus and 
6 Nike-Hercules in Hawaii. These batteries constitute 2014 battalion equiva- 
lents but are elements from 84 Army National Guard missile battalions, In 
Hawaii, the program provides for one Army National Guard group headquar- 
ters (Air Defense) to be on-site. The total authorized strength of the Army 
National Guard on-site units (i.e., 34 battalion headquarters, 76 Ajax batteries, 
6 Hercules and 1 group headquarters) is 10,561. 

Full time technicians, who are Army National Guard military members of the 
Nike units, are employed to man the equipment during normal day-to-day op- 
erations and are capable of conducting effective fire for a limited period of time. 
3yv the end of fiscal vear 1961, there are scheduled to be 4,326 technicians em- 
ployed in this program. 

The ARNG units operate the Nike batteries using a system similar to a vol- 
unteer-professional fire department in a small town. The full-time key tech- 
nicians keep the equipment in an operational status, and have it warmed up and 
ready for prompt use in event of an emergency. The remainder of the personnel 
rendezvous at the battery in event of an emergency. The latter, the non-tech- 
nician members of the ARNG units participate in air defense training during 
regular ARNG drill periods. The full time technicians are employed and paid 
on the basis on 40 working hours per week. As an example, an ARNG Nike- 
Ajax battalion is authorized 455 personnel. Of this number 204 are employed 
as full time technicians: 48 are assigned to each Nike-Ajax firing battery and 
12 to the battalion headquarters, These personnel are organized into crews 
in order to meet the scheduled alert conditions prescribed by the active Army 
air defense commander. Current alert requirements are the same for ARNG 
and active Army units. Under normal conditions, 25 percent of the batteries 
are on a 15 minute alert status, 50 percent on a 38-hour alert status, and 25 
percent on released status. 

One Army National Guard battery out of every four on-site in each defense 
area maintains a 15-minute alert status. Technician personnel are on the site 
immediately available on the equipment and are capable of conducting effective 
fire until the remainder of the unit is assembled. 

One other Army National Guard battery in the defense is on standby to as- 
sume the 15-minute alert status if for any reason on the Scheduled alert unit 
becomes inoperative. Technicians of this backup battery, are immediately 
available on site during normal duty hours and are subject to 30 minutes re- 
eall during nonduty hours. 
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The remaining 50 percent of the units in each defense are on a 3-hour alert 
status and carry out normal maintenance and training requirements during 
duty hours with a minimum crew available within 3 hours during nonduty 
hours. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General McGowan. 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Your statement has been very comprehensive and very 
helpful. 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the committee will stand adjourned until— 

Mr. StatrnsHeK. Wednesday, at 10? 

Mr. Rivers. I believe we can finish up—I am not positive I will be 
here on Wednesday, because I may have to go out of town Wednesday. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. 

General Scoewr. Wednesday morning, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Schewe, we will try to get to you, then. 

General Scuewe. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:04 p.m., the subcommittee adojourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m.,on Wednesday, May 18, 1960.) 


Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, May 18, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:09 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Maj. Gen. Frederick M. Warren, 
Chief of U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 

General Warren, the committee will be pleased to hear from you. 

General Warren. Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, I have 
with me to assist in the presentation this morning our executive officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Owsley. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. You can proceed any way you want, General. 

General Warren. He is one of those hard-working colonels that 
our distinguished and honorable Assistant Secretary referred to on 
Monday. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I was glad to see the Secretary include those 
hard-working officers. I assume that he is going to seriously consider 
promoting them at the very earliest possible moment. [Laughter. ] 

General Warren. He hopes so, and so do we. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you go right ahead, sir. 

General Warren. Thank you. 

(A biographical sketch of the witness follows :) 


Mas. GEN. FREDERICK M. WARREN 


Maj. Gen. Frederick M. Warren was born in Newport, Ky., and is a gradu- 
ate of the public schools of that city. He attended the University of Cincinnati, 
College of Liberal Arts and College of Laws, where he was awarded the LL.B. 
and LL.M. degrees. 
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General Warren, admitted to the practice of law in Kentucky, was a practic- 
ing attorney for 22 years, during which time he served for 4 years as police 
judge of Southgate, Ky.; 10 years as its city attorney; 2 years as city solicitor 
of Newport; and 4 years as Campbell County (Ky.) judge. 

General Warren enlisted in the Ohio National Guard and served for 5 years 
in the cavalry as an enlisted man. He was commissioned second lieutenant cav- 
alry, Kentucky National Guard, June 10, 1929, and served in the 123d Cavalry 
Regiment until December 1940 when he was inducted into the Federal Service as 
major. During World War IT he served actively as S-8 and executive officer of 
an antiaircraft battalion ; assistant G-4, 83d Army; battalion executive and bat- 
talion commanding officer of a tank battalion in the 12th Armored Division ; bat- 
talion commanding officer, separate tank battalion, school troops at Fort Knox; 
regimental executive officer of a Mechanizer cavalry regiment; assistant head- 
quarters commandant, 9th Army; executive officer and acting commanding 
officer, CCR 7th Armored Division and commanding officer 9th Armored Group. 

He was released from active duty in March 1946 as colonel, ORC, and sub- 
sequently assigned to the 100th Airborne Division (Reserve), commanding the 
897th ALR. He later was assigned as chief of staff, and in February 1948 was 
named commanding officer of the division. He was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral March 11, 1949, and then was named OG of the same division. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1954, he was promoted to major general, USAR. He commanded the di- 
vision for 11 years, during which time it was reorganized and redesignated 
as 100th Infantry Division (Reserve), and 100th Division (Training Reserve). 

General Warren is a graduate of the National Guard and Reserve Officer Troop 
Officers Course, the Cavalry School, Fort Riley; AAA refresher course, the 
Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe; fourth special course, C. & G.S. College, 
Fort Leavenworth; officers course, the Armored Center, Fort Knox; teachers 
training course, the Armored School, Fort Knox, air-ground liaison course, AF, 
Knoxville; advanced airborne course, the Infantry School, Fort Benning; in- 
doctrination course, atomic weapons tactical employment, Fort Bliss; senior 
officers nuclear weapons employment course, Fort Leavenworth. 

He served 3 years on the General Staff Committee for Reserve and National 
Guard Affairs, 2 years on the Reserve Forces Policy Board, and 1 year as 
consultant to the Under Secretary of the Army and as special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (M.P. & R.F.). His decorations include the 
Silver Star, Bronze Star w/v device, and two Oak Leaf Clusters, commendation 
ribbon, Combat Infantry Badge and Glider Badge. 

On September 1, 1959, he was recalled to active duty and designated Chief, 
U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs by Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of 
the Army. 

General Warren. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we feel today that the Army Reserve is at its highest degree of mobili- 
zation readiness and has a basically sound modern organization de- 
signed to readily complement existing ground forces in the event of 
either a limited or general war situation. 

The support of the Congress of the Army Reserve and ROTC pro- 
grams in full appreciation of our problems has always been most 
gratifying to us. 

I should like now, with your permission, to present some of the 
more important features of the programs for which our office is re- 
sponsible, 

First, we are charged with the implementation and execution of 
approved plans, policies, and programs pertaining to the U.S. Army 
Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps. Secondly, we are 
charged with preparation, justification, and execution of that portion 
of the Army budget under which we operate. 

It is my firm conviction that the importance of the “citizen soldier” 
has in no way diminished despite the compression of time-space fac- 
tors, the introduction of present-day weapons and equipment, the ap- 
plication of increasingly complex weapons systems and the modern 
concept of total war. On the contrary, we believe their importance 
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has been materially enhanced. Today, to a greater degree than ever 
before, the Army Reserve is more nearly ready to accomplish its as- 
signed mission. That mission is to furnish, in the event of war or 
national emergency, and at such other times as national security may 
require, “units effectively organized, trained, and equipped in time 
of peace for rapid mobilization, expansion, and deployment; such 
units to be of the types and numbers to meet the requirements of the 
Army,” and also “additional qualified personnel for necessary replace- 
ment and expansion of the Army.” 

Our immediate objective is to bring these units and individuals to 
the highest state of readiness possible, a state of readiness that will 
insure a minimum requirement of post mobilization training, and per- 
mit their immediate commitment to action if necessary. For we rec- 
ognize that now, as never before, time is of the essence. 

Since World War II the Army Reserve has made tremendous prog- 
ress. Starting with officer units only, we advanced to cadre-type units, 
and ultimately emerged to limited strength T.O. & E. units—the first 
such organization in the peacetime history of our Army Reserve. This 
development and progress is a continuing thing, and must continue, 
toward the mobilization readiness which may culminate in a complete 
fulfillment of our assigned mission if ever again called upon. Im- 
provement continues, in the areas of organization, training, construc- 
tion of facilities, and to a lesser degree, in the procurement of supplies 
and equipment. 

As you may recall, a comprehensive reorganization of the Reserve 
was implemented last year. This reorganization was designed to 
realize the organizational structure of the Army Reserve with that 
of the Active Army, under the pentomic concept; and it was antici- 
pated that such a reorganization would be phased over a 2-year périod 
with a target date for completion of December 31, 1960. However, 
with very minor exceptions, this entire operation was accomplished 
by December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there. 

That reorganization was based on a strength of how many ? 

General Warren. 300,000, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, if you are directed to decrease it 30,000—is 
that what you are directed to decrease it ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir; 10 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. 10 percent. That will materially affect your whole 
table across the board, won’t it ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. It would require a complete realine- 
ment of our present structure, and we feel it would have—— 

Mr. Rivers. Where would you apply the 10 percent ? 

General Warren. We would do it in two ways. We would have 
to reduce the manning level of each type organization and might have 
to eliminate some units. It would be a combination of those two 
methods. 

Mr. Rivers. And then you would have—would any of them be re- 
duced to cadres? 

General Warren. Well, many of our units now are only cadre type. 
It would be a reduction in percentage, which I personally feel would 
be below an acceptable and efficient level. 
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Mr. Rivers. Would you say under the 300,000 limitation now you 
are marginal in a lot of units? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And this will emphasize the marginal capacity of the 
Reserves to meet their requirements, even greater if you are compelled 
to follow the 10 percent reduction ¢ 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Rrvers. Does it follow / 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Warren. It would have a great morale implication, too, 
we feel. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Warren. Now, the main reasons for acceleration of the 
reorganization were: 

(1) the general acceptance of the plan by the reservists themselves, 
and their aggressive desire to reorganize their units in consonance with 
the most modern concepts ; 

(2) to permit attendance at annual active duty for training during 
the summer of 1959 under the new organizational structure; and 

(3) most important, to enhance the mobilization readiness of Army 
Reserve units at the earliest practicable date. 

I am gratified to report that the results of the accelerated reorgani- 
zation exceeded our most optimistic expectations. Reserve units, re- 
organized to parallel the existing Army organization, conducted the 
best summer training we have ever experienced; the readiness of units 
was materially improved; and a basis has been provided for steadily 
improving performance in the future. 

While the number of company-size units in the troop structure was 
reduced from approximately 5,400 to some 4,300 as a result of this re- 
organization, the overall strength of the Army Reserve remained about 
the same. The present units, therefore, are able to reach a higher 
state of mobilization readiness, personnelwise, since individual units 
are thus authorized a greater pay drill strength. Further, organiza- 
tional supplies and equipment are being redistributed to provide addi- 
tional equipment support for training purposes in units of the current 
Army Reserve troop basis. All of these factors have enhanced the 
current posture and increased the capability of the Army Reserve to 
accomplish its basic mission. 

Out of the five basic missions assigned to the Reserve components, 
viz., the Air Defense, the Strategic Reserve, support of other services, 
expansion of the mobilization base, and individual reinforcements, the 
Army Reserve is assigned missions in four of these categories. Two 
of these missions, the Strategic Reserve and support of other services, 
are performed in conjunction with the Army National Guard. The 
other two, expansion of the mobilization base and that of providing 
individual reinforcements, are assigned almost exclusively to the Army 
Reserve. 

In the Strategic Reserve mission, a substantial quantity of the non- 
divisional combat-type units to balance out the Active Army are from 
the Army National Guard; however, practically all the combat sup- 
port and service-type units are from the Army Reserve. The Army 
Reserve has about 1,200 company-size units, which account for almost 
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85,000 of the total 300,000, supporting this round-out mission. In ad- 
dition, the Army Reserve provides about 450 company-size units with 
about 36,000 strength to support the high priority six National Guard 
Divisions. The balance of the Str ategic Reserve contribution by the 
Army Reserve consists of the 10 Combat Divisions ranging in strength 
from 5,600 to well over 10,000 now, and a limited number of non- “di- 
Visional support-type units. 

In the support of other services the Army Reserve provides 11 of 
the 23 Aviation Engineer construction battalions to support the Air 
Sien. 

For expansion of the mobilization base, the Army Reserve main- 
tains 13 training divisions organized under a special T.O. & E, with 
an average strength of about 3,000 men, and numerous reception sta- 
tions, garrison detachments, and so forth. ‘These mobilization base 
units are required to open posts, camps, and stations; and conduct re- 
placement training and expand the mobilization base, in order to per- 
mit the combat type units to conduct full-time advance training to 
meet deployment schedules. The total Army Reserve pay drill person- 
nel involved in the mobilization base mission is about 58,000. 

For the reinforcement mission the Army Reserve maintains a pool 
of about 748,000 trained individual reinforcements. These individ- 
uals are not included in the 300,000 assigned to Army Reserve units. 
This pool is organized into control groups under the corps command- 
ers and is designed to provide 330,000 to the Active Army and for 
the organization of new units upon mobilization, and about 418,000 to 
bring both Army National Guard and Army Reserve units to full 
strength upon mobilization. Chart 1. 

Now, this chart depicts the organizational structure of the Army 
Reserve to accomplish our basic missions. You will note that, for 
simplicity, we have grouped like-size units together, such as com- 
mands. Several type commands are included here—Logistical Com- 
mands, Military Police Commands, and Transportation Terminal 
Commands. Again, included in the major heading of groups, we 
have Air Defense, Field Artillery, Engineer, Chemical, (Juarter- 
master, Ordnance and Transportation-type units. All other company- 
like units, shown near the bottom of the chart, are those smaller units 
which make up the Army Reserve contribution to the overall readiness 
and support of the Army. In all, we have 4,353 company-size units 
in our troop structure. Personnel assigned to these units are author- 
ized 48 paid drill training assemblies per year, and, each summer, 
conduct 15 days active duty for training as a unit. This summer 
training is the real test, so far as effective, concentrated training is 
concerned, and is greatly responsible for the present high state of 
readiness of the Army Reserve. 

The units reflected on the chart are grouped into 3 priorities in ac- 
cordance with initial mobilization requirements in support of planned 
deployment schedules. 

Units in Priority I, or the first Army Reserve units of the Strategic 
Reserve, have an initial reinforcement mission for existing Army 
Forces, in the event of mobilization. These units have an average 
objective strength of over 70 percent of full T. O. & E. strength, and 
receive priority consideration in the assignment of personnel and 
equipment. 
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CHART 1 


U S ARMY RESERVE 





TROOP BASIS - FY 1960 








CO SIZE 
MAJOR UNITS NUMBER UNITS 
Infantry Divisions --—-—--—-—-—- 10 —---~-— 880 
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Officers- 53,000 
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That answers one of your questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Warren. Some of our Army Reserve Divisions (Train- 
ing), are in Priority I, and have a mission of establishing mobiliza- 
tion training bases at the outset of an emergency. 

Priority II units also are authorized an average objective strength 
of over 70 percent of full T. O. & E. strength. These units have a 
mission of early mobilization in support of Strategic Army Force, 
primarily the six early divisions of the Army National Guard. Again, 
some of our Army Reserve Divisions (Training) are in this priority 
and have the same mission as those in Priority I. 

The remainder of units included in the Army Reserve troop basis 
are placed in Priority III, with a lower objective strength level (gen- 
erally at 53 percent of full T. O. & E. strength). The ten Combat 
Infantry Divisions of the Army Reserve are included within this 
priority and are authorized an objective strength of from 53 percent 
to 60 percent of full strength. Units in Priority III are required for 
the subsequent steps of a phased mobilization. All of these 4,353 
company-size units contained in the Army Reserve troop structure are 
required to meet the early phases of a planned mobilization. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you consider a 53 to 60 percent strength a cadre? 

General Warren. Sir, what was that question ? 

Mr. Rivers. I say, is a 53 to 60 percent strength considered a cadre? 

General Warren. No,sir. A cadre is slightly lessthanthat. Well, 
it is all according to the definition of “cadre.” Of course, “cadre” 
means a school, in essence. 

We feel that our 13 training divisions are cadre-type. And they 
each have a 3,000 strength. 

Now, this is a reduced T.O. and E. for the 10 Combat. Reserve Divi- 
sions, which is better than a cadre, but it is a bare minimum for train- 
ing purposes for a combat unit. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it a dangerous minimum ? 

General Warren. No. The Continental Army Command feels that 
it isan acceptable, but bare minimum. Anything less than that would 
be unacceptable for efficient training purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. If you were compelled, then, to reduce it 10 percent, 
it would be a dangerous minimum, under his definition of, say “mini- 
mum” é 

General Warren. So far as that type unit is concerned, I believe 
it would be. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Warren. Pay drill strength is maintained in the Army 
Reserve from two major sources of personnel procurement, the newly 
enlisted man who will attend a 6-month tour of active duty, and the 
veteran returning from 2 years active duty (or, as he is commonly 
known, the obligor). 

In the case of the former, the Congress appropriated funds for a 
44,000-man 6 months program for the USAR for fiscal year 1960. Of 
this number, the Department of Defense approved a program for 
35,800 trainees. Our strength at the end of April 1960 was slightly 
over 307,000. 

Next, I would like to discuss the utilization of obligors. 
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In fiscal year 1958, the first year that personnel in this category be- 
came available, the Army Reserve assigned 50,000 to troop program 
units; in fiscal year 1959, we assigned 66,700, and to the end of April 
of this year we have assigned about 38,000. 

The oneiien of the number of obligors available for assignment, 
of course, varies with the draft call during the preceding 2-year 
period. ted 2 

A major segment of our Ready Reserve is the pool of individual 
reinforcements, who are available for call individually to bring our 
Active Army and Reserve component units to full strength, and to 
replace initial battlefield losses. On March 31, 1960, our pool of 
Ready Reserve reinforcements included over 720,000 officers and men. 
The concept of our Ready Reserve reinforcement system contemplated 
that personnel will be ordered to active service, in the event of an 
emergency, on the basis of last-out, first-in. That is to say that the 
man who was last released from active service will be the first man 
recalled, which enables us to obtain the most recently trained man 
initially. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Concerning chart I and that section which has to 
do with these obligors, you say that for the fiscal year of 1960 you have 
assigned 38,000. Is that correct? To date? 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To date in fiscal 1960 we have assigned about 
38,000 ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is your experience with these obligors? 

Mr. SLatTrnsuEek. Six months trainees. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are they attending drills? 

General Warren. The large majority are, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about the majority, that is, those who do 
not¢ Have you found it necessary to apply any of the authority that 
you have under the existing law ? 

General Warren. Very infrequently. Those who do not attend 
regularly—we require 90 percent drill attendance 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Warren (continuing). To consider that they meet. their 
requirements. They must attend 90 percent of the required drills. 
Those who do not attend the required drills are usually men who have 
been involuntarily assigned and live at an unreasonable distance from 
the training center. And we are trying to reassign such men to control 
groups, and get those men who live close to the unit assigned thereto. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, what about the man who lives in the com- 
munity where you have an Army unit functioning, a Reserve unit 
functioning, and he refuses to attend drill ? 

General Warren. We do not have any material difficulty in that 
area. We have had some very few. In those events, where they 
miss their drills, they are required to attend 45 days active duty for 
training to catch up with their training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How many sets of orders have you had to issue 
covering the 45-day tour of duty ? 
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General Warren. I would have to submit that for the record. It is 
negligible, I can say that. But I can submit it for the record. 

.Mr. Van Zanpr. Have any of these individuals taken you to court ? 

General Warren. Not yet. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. To fight the 45-day order? 

General Warren. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, to the best of your knowledge, 
have they carried out the orders of 45 days active duty? 

General Warren. Generally. Sometimes where it is a hardship 
-ase, they have asked for extension or delay, and that has been granted, 
where it has proven to be a hardship. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would you get for us the number of cases that 
involves a set of orders for 45 days active duty / 

(General Warren nods.) 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Where the individual has refused to comply with 
the requirement of 90 percent in drill attendance ¢ 

General WarREN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Department of the Army records show that 5,774 Army reservists have been 
ordered to 45-day training from the enactment of RFA-55 through March 31, 
1960. An analysis of funds used for such training indicates that about 66 per- 
cent or 3,800 of the number so ordered actually attended 45-day training. For 
the remainder, the 45-day orders were revoked either as a result of immediate 
unit participation by the individual, or excuse for hardship, or other cogent 
reasons. 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. If the Chair pleases, I do have some figures that 
are not currently up to date but were submitted to this committee last 
year in connection with the extension of section 262, the . month 
training program. And at that time there were a total of 3,300 
people “who had been given orders to report for this day active 
duty, for failure to perform drills under the 6-month training 
program. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What date was this? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. This was last year, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Last year. 

Mr. Siarinsuek. At the time we conducted hearings in connection 
with the—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 3,300? 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Yes, sir. That represented some 2,300 in the 
Army. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And where was the other thousand ? 

Mr. StattnsHek. The Air Force had some 900. And there was a 
negligible figure in respect to the other services. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, can we expect that this figure will be 
brought up to date before we adjourn these hearings / 

General Warren. Yes, sir, we will do that for you. 

Off the record just a minute—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s 





General Warren. Off the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

General Warren. May I go off the record / 
Mr. Rivers. This is off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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“Mr. ‘Rivers. Get that from all the services and make it current 

right now. Make a note, Mr. Slatinshek. 

“Mr. SLattnsiex. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested has been submitted and appears earlier in 
General Warren’s testimony.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, can T assume now that this matter 
will be discussed before we adjourn these Reserve posture hearings ? 

Mr. Rivers. We will discuss it any time you want to. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, I want to make sure that this 
information is brought. before us. 

Mr. Rivers. As soon as it comes in, we will take it up for discussion, 
Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatinsueKk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General Warren. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

As I mentioned earlier, the combat readiness of our troop program 
units is presently at the highest state in peacetime history, and is 
increasing under the new pentomic organization. However, our train- 
ing responsibilities extend far beyond | unit training—the large pool of 
trained individual reservists must be prepared for mobilization at a 
moment’s notice. We insist that reservists meet certain professional 
educational levels for promotion and assignment and we have made 
school courses available in both USAR schools and Active Army serv- 
ice schools. At the end of January 31, 1960, there were some 3,700 
enlisted men attending schools for training in their military oecupa- 
tional specialty. In addition, there are almost 56,000 Army reser- 
vists enrolled in extension courses conducted by Army service schools 
and another 19,000 enrolled in USAR schools. During fiscal year 
1959, nearly 4,300 Reserve officers attended Army service school courses 
voluntarily, while another 7,100 ROTC graduates attended Army 
sie school basic branch courses as a part of their regular training. 

Gentlemen, we consider this individual training in our schools sys- 
tem a vital part of the defense effort and are gratified at the willing- 
ness of our Reserve personnel to voluntarily improve their training 
proficiency. During fiscal year 1960, we will give 2 weeks’ training 
tours to some 58,000 officers and enlisted men in our Ready Reserve 
reinforcement pool. 

Certainly, of no less importance to our entire military posture, is 
our Army Reserve Officers Training Corps program. The purpose 
of the senior division of this program is to procure and train college 
students so that they may qualify upon graduation as commissioned 
officers in the Army of the United States. Today, the ROTC is the 
principal source of junior officers for the Regular Army. It annually 
furnishes substantial numbers of officers for our Active Army and for 
Reserve component units. In addition thereto, this program provides 
the trained individual officer reinforcements necessary to fulfill initial 
mobilization requirements upon declaration of an emergency, and a 
pool of replacements for initial battle casualties. 

The Army’s annual requirement for ROTC officers will continue to 
be about 14,000. This past year we commissioned 12,333 officers. In 
fiscal year 1959, approximately 1,100 became Regular Army officers 
through the distinguished military g graduate program and about 3,900 
were ordered to active duty as Reserve officers. Some 7,400 officers 
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served 6 months on active duty with the Active Army in fiscal year 
1959. Upon completion of active duty tours, these Reserve officers 
revert to the Ready Reserve and participate in the Army Reserve 
program as members of units, or by participation in other Army Re- 
serve activities. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask the general about this ROTC program ‘ 

General WarreEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is is the overall number of Army ROTC 
students today? Have you any idea / 

General Warren. The students 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, let us put it this way, General: What do you 
expect to graduate—what number do you expect to graduate next 
month ? 

General Warren. We anticipate commissioning this year about 
12,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 12,000. Out of how many / 

General Warren. Out of fourteen-six, I believe. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Fourteen-six. What is happening to the differen- 
tial there, of 2,600 ¢ 

General Warren. Some fail to graduate, and of course they are not 
commissioned until they receive their baccalaureate degree. Others 
are deferred. Others continue their education, taking additional 
schooling. 

The primary reason is that they have not received their bacca- 
laureate degree. The 14,600 I mentioned was the fiscal year 1959 
opening enrollment for the MS-III or junior year course. From it, 
2 years later, about 12,000 will survive to be ¢ ‘ommissioned. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, they have failed to receive the type of degree 
necessary. What is their status at that time as far as the draft is 
concerned / 

General Warren. If they are not commissioned, they are subject 
to the draft. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Subject tothe draft / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, out of the 12,000 that you expect to com- 
mission this year, will they all receive regular commissions in the 
Army ¢ 

General Warren. No, sir. They receive Reserve commissions. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Reserve commissions. 

General Warren. The distinguished military graduates, however, 
which numbers anywhere from 800 to 1,000, are commissioned in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They are commissioned. 

Now, the ones who receive the Reserve commission, what is their 
obligation as far as active duty is concerned / 

General Warren. Some of them have an 8-year obligation. Some 
have a six. Those who accept a 2-year tour of duty have a total 
6-year obligation. Those who serve only 6 months’ active duty for 
training have an 8-year obligation. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is 2 and 6, and 6 and 8; 6 months and 8. 

General Warren. Six months and 714 years for a total of 8 years. 
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Mr. VAN Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Now, the young Reser ve officer, after doing his 2 years of active 
duty, must then affiliate himself with a Reserve unit and function 
as a Reserve on inactive duty, plus his training periods, for 6 years? 

General Warren. He doesn’t necessarily have to be with a unit, but 
he is with the Ready Reserve for 3 years and then in the Standby Re- 
serve for 1 year. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And he doesn’t have to attend drills? 

General Warren. If he is not assigned to a unit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Not assigned toa unit. 

An enlisted man who does 24 months of active duty in the Army, do 
you treat him the same ¢ 

General WarrEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, he does not have to attend drills? 

General Warren. If he is ina control group. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. If he is affiliated with a unit—that drills regularly, 
he has to attend the drills / 

General Warren. You are talking now about the 2-year man ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am talking about the 2-year enlisted man. 

General Warren. If he is involuntarily assigned to a unit, he must 
attend drills, 90 percent of the drills. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, involuntarily assigned to a unit; in other 
words, he is given a set of orders 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Assigning him to a unit? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then there are some enlisted men, after finishing 
24 months of active duty, who are not given a set of orders assigning 
them to units, is that correct ¢ 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanopr. In other words, you cannot assign all of them to a 
pay-drill status ¢ 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then 

General Warren. Then in addition to that, some of them live so 
far from units it would be improper to assign them and require them to 
attend. They may live 75 to 100 miles away from a unit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, the Army does not need all of the 
2-year boys. 

General Warren. No, sir; that isn’t true. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I mean from the standpoint of paid drills. 

General Warren. We need all that we can assign to units. Also, 
we still need them for the individual 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let’s go back to the ROTC graduate, who is now 
a Reserve officer. Can you give him a set of orders to involuntarily 
assign him to a unit? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And 














General Warren. The same situation. 
Mr. Van Zanovv. I see. 
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General Warren. We are unable to assign them all for pay-drill 
status. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. I see. The same situation applies there as it does 
to the enlisted man / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, the 6 months ROTC graduate who is now 
a Reserve officer, is he given a set of orders involuntarily assigning 
him to a unit? 

General Warren. Yes, sir, most of them. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Most of them / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. By your reply, do you mean that you can not use 
all of them, also ¢ 

General Warren. Not in the paid-drill strength, no, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Not in the paid-drill strength. 

General Warren. But we need them all for the mobilization base. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This officer who is not assigned to a unit after 
having served 6 months active duty, all he has to do is take a summer 
training period / 

General Warren. That is correet—— 

Is that correct 

Colonel Owstry. Correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does he have to do that / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. Funds being sufficient, they all are 
ordered to summer camp. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does he have to complete any courses of any kind / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. In order to keep his commission active 
and be eligible for promotion, he has to meet. certain professional cri- 
teria, which requires that if he doesn’t attend drill, he will have to 
take correspondence courses. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, have you any of these ROTC graduates, 
who have completed their 24-month active duty or their 6 months ac- 
tive duty for training, have any of them refused to comply from the 
standpoint of taking the required drills or completing the necessary 
courses / 

General WaArkEN. Since being in office, I know of no such case. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. No such case / 

General WarrEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuampertain. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Cuampertain. If I may? I don’t mean to interrupt the gen- 
eral unduly in his statement. 

Mr. Rivers. He only has about four more pages. 

General Warren. That is all right. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. But I have a question that is bearing right on 
this particular point here. I presented it the other day, and perhaps 
it wasn’t too well presented. 

You have stated that the ROTC trainee that completes his 2 
years—he is subject to the draft if he doesn’t go on with his advanced 
ROTC. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuamper.arn. All right. 
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If he does go on and he completes his advanced ROTC, but if he 
is not commissioned—— 

General Warren. He is still subject. 

Mr. CuampBer.ain. He is still subject to being drafted ? 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. CHamBertatn. Now, General, this is my question, and I pref- 
ace it by saying that where I come from, we have had a big hassle 
about whether ROTC should be compulsory or voluntary, at one of 
our universities. I have had a lot of correspondence from people 
that feel that the ROTC-trained person should receive some form of 
credit toward his military obligation by virtue of having had his 
ROTC training. 

Now, I would like to have your comment on that suggestion. 

General Warren. Such recommendation has been made, that he 
be given some credit. 

At the present time, he does have credit, in this—— 

Mr. Rivers. Speak a little louder, General. 

General Warren. I say at the present time he does have some bene- 
fit. After completing two years of ROTC, if he enlists voluntarily, 
he can enlist as—— 

Colonel Owsiey. Private first class. 

General WarreEN. Private first class. It gives him one step. 

If he is drafted, he does not have that benefit. 

The suggestion that the Congressman made has been presented. 
We have received that from the field and from educators, and it is 
presently being studied, at the direction of the Secretary, to see if 
it would be feasible or not to give any credit for an imeompleted 
ROTC program. 

Mr. Cuampertain. When do you anticipate having some conclu- 
sions reached as a result of this study, General ¢ 

General Warren. That, of course, is hard to say, when the study 
will be completed. But I would say that it would be within the next 
30 days. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will they 

General Warren. I can say this, that our office recommended that 
no credit be given. 

Mr. Cuampersarn. At the conclusion of your study, would your 
recommendations as a result thereof be available to this committee ? 

General Warren. We can certainly make them available; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. I would like to request—— 

General Warren. All right. 

Mr. CrHampBerLatn (continuing). That I certainly be advised. 1 
cannot speak for the other members. 

General Warren. Yes, sir: we can make that available. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished / 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you ever had such request as that from any other 
group of people prior to this question that is going on now and to 
which you are giving consideration ¢ 

General Warren. Not to my knowledge. 

You see, I have only been there since the first of September. 
What 


Colonel Owstry. No. 
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General Warren. Colonel Owsley says it has never been requested 
until this year. 

Mr. Rivers. Who brought this to your attention? The former man- 
power chief—what is his name? 

Mr. SiarinsHeK. Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

Mr. Statrnsuexk. Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Rivers. No; they used to have a man from Michigan who was at 
the head of manpower. 

Mr. Cuampersarn. Dr. Hannah, president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Rivers. Was he the man that brought it—— 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. No, sir; I have had no communication from him 
with respect to this. But I will say for the chairman and for the 
benefit of my colleagues on the committee that I am speaking of 
Michigan State University 

Mr. Rivers. Is that where he is? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. He is the president of Michigan State 
University, and he formerly served down here 

Mr. Rivers. As manpower chief ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Putian. And also frequently a mania of the Board of Vis- 
itors tothe U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I couldn’t say as to that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I think he still is. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s let Mr. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to say that I don’t want to leave the 
impression with my colleagues on the committee or with the General 
that I have a position on this for or against it. It is simply that I 
have had many communications from people in that locality indicat- 
ing that the ROTC program would be made more attractive and more 
palatable to them at least if some credit could be given. 

I have no position one way or the other. 

I would like to have this information to enable me to correspond 
with the people that are raising this question with me. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that my colleague’s request is perfectly plausible 
and certainly timely. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it would be helpful to all of us if you would give 
us the benefit of that. 

General Warren. Answering the chairman’s question, the question 
came to us from several universities that have ROTC, who asked that 
consideration be given to that. 

Now, the reason why I stated before that we recommended that no 
credit be given—and it is reasonable to assume that that will be the 
ultimate result—Academy students, West Point, for instance, could 
finish 3 years and 10 months of the course and fail to graduate, and 
after being in there all that time, he is subject to the draft. If he 


enlists, he doesn’t get any benefits. And certainly in 314 years at the 
9 . . / ae 














Academy, that would certainly give him more qualification than 31% 
years in ROTC, militarily, I am speaking of. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Some of us on this committee sat through the writ- 
ing of the original draft act and its many revisions since then. I 
think that four of us on this subcommittee sat through those hearings. 
And one of the very difficult problems we had was this question of 
treatment of young men who were acquiring an education, and it re- 
lated itself to ROTC and others. We tried to establish an equity, and 
we think we have established an equity. You say that the Army has 
recommended that no credit be given to the ROTC, and you point to 
the young men who enter the Academies today. You can go further 
and point to a young man who is in the service and given a hardship 
discharge. Even though he may have served 16 months or 20 months 
out of a 24-month requirement, he is subject to the draft when he goes 
back home. 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. So if any attempt is made to amend existing law 
or if the military changes its policy, I think that you are going to 
hear from some of us on this committee, because we have lived with 
this problem ever since the days back in the early 1940’s. 

General Warren. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we will see 

General Warren. And I appreciate you getting me out of that 
spot, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you got yourself in there. You will have to get 
your own self out. i nian ] 

Mr. Rivers. So we still want to see what your answer is. 

General WarkEN. Yes, sir, we will give you that. 

(The information requested follows :) 





Participation in the Senior Division ROTC training program cannot be con- 
sidered active duty or Reserve service, but is basically an integral part of the 
college curriculum which is used to prepare the individual for acceptance of a 
commission in the armed services. Additionally, it must be considered that 
credit toward the satisfying of the overall military obligation of the individual 
is not granted to the Military Academy cadet who may progress through as 
much as 3% years of training and then for some reason not be graduated and 
commissioned. There are many individuals who have basic military training 
at military academies and secondary schools who receive no exemption from 
service or reduction of obligation as the result of such training. Finally, the 
implementation of any plan to allow such credit would require enabling legis- 
lation. The present position of the Department of the Army is that no credit 
toward overall military obligation may be given for ROTC training. 


Mr. Rivers. Now let’s go ahead and see if we can’t finish this state- 
ment. We are always glad to help you when you are right. 

General WarrEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You know that. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General Warren. One area which is of some concern to us in our 
Reserve program is that of civilian administrative and maintenance 
ments It is virtually impossible for Reserve personnel to keep 
up with their administrative and maintenance workload in their 2- 
hour weekly drill period. Therefore, we have a program under which 
civilian personnel are hired as Federal employees, on a full-time basis, 
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to assist in the performance of this work. Unfortunately, the pro- 
gram is limited by funds and spaces. At the present time, we are au- 
thorized some 2,900 civilians. We consider that adequate support of 
our current troop basis requires approximately 5,300. The Active 
Army desires to completely support this program, but civilian space 
reductions have precluded any substantial increases thus far. 
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Now another important element of the Reserve program deals 
with construction of training facilities and providing necessary equip- 
ment for unit training. The total requirement for new center con- 
struction to support the U.S. Army Reserve authorized paid drill 
strength is 1,103 centers as shown on this slide. During the period 
fiscal years 1950 through 1958, 305 new centers had been started and 
last year, fiscal year 1959, 86 centers were placed under contract. In 
fiscal year 1960, 70 new center starts are planned-—— 

Mr. Rivers. I would like 

Well, go ahead. I want you to finish first. Go ahead, General. 

General Warren (continuing). Which, when completed, will pro- 
vide a total of 461 centers with a combined rated capacity of 164,500 
spaces. Thirty-four center starts are planned for fiscal year 1961, 
leaving a requirement for 608 additional centers in future years. 
There has been appropriated $126.5 million through fiscal year 1960 
and it is estimated that the additional 642 centers will require $208 
million for a total program of $334.5 million. 

In addition to the constructed centers, we are utilizing 1,129 leased 
centers. In this connection, the average annual lease cost for the 
past 4 years has been $6.5 million. We are also utilizing 228 donated 
facilities, such as on-post active service installations or other Govern- 
ment-owned property. Of these leased and donated facilities, 432 
are presently considered adequate. This leaves a balance of 925 which 
must be replaced by construction of new centers and/or acquisition 
of better leased facilities. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will you leave that chart on? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Warren. Did the Chair have a question ? 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Warren. Did the Chair have a question ? 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. No. 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Of this 126.5 million that you have appropriated under, how much 
of that has been obligated or released ? 

General Warren. $20 million, sir, in new obligational authority 
is included in the fiscal year 1960 budget, that is, the present fiscal 
vear. 

Up until this fiscal year, all but about $5 million had been obligated. 
We had a comparatively small carryover. At the end of this year 
we anticipate that at least $120 million of this $126 million will 
have been obligated, and the balance will have been obligated within 
1 or 2 months after the end of this fiscal year. The reason for that 
delay is it was the first of December of this current fiscal year before 
we got any of our $20 million, and we couldn't obligate anything 
up to that time; couldn’t even contract for it. So we were actually 
held up about 5 months in our program. 

Mr. Pure. Does the pie ia} yield? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Pus. What was the reason for the delay in getting your 
funds? 
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General Warren. It wasn’t released by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Prins. Not until September ¢ 

General Warren. December. 

Mr. Puisin. December / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Of course there wasn’t any money available, if my memory serves 
me correctly, until September. The appropriation act was signed 
into law on September 16, 1959. 

Mr. Puitery. So it has been virtually impossible for you to obli- 
gate what was available to you 

General Warren. Oh, that is correct. 

Mr. Puipin (continuing). In the interim. 

General Warren. We were delayed 5 months, is what it amounted 
to. 

Mr. Puitsin. Yes. That is a very unfortunate situation. 

Now how much of your funds remain unobligated at the present 
time? In other words, what was your carryover for the last cur- 
rent or fiscal year? 

General Warren. We had a carryover of approximately $5 million 
unobligated. 

Mr. Puiery. You were able, in other words, to obligate most of 
that between December and the end of the fiscal year ? 

General Warren. No, sir. Excuse me. I understood the Con- 
gressman to ask how much money was obligated as of the first of 
July 

Mr. Puteri. Yes. 

General WarrEN (continumg). Of last year. 

That was about $5 million. 

Now, of this current $20 million, we will have obligated, better than 
half of it at the end of June 30. The balance will have been obli- 
gated by about August. 

As a result of our recent reorganization and redistribution of 
equipment, the status of equipment in the hands of Army Reserve 
units has improved. Furthermore, we have been able to obtain some 
additional equipment and supplies, which brought our level of equip- 
ment, on the average, to approximately 30 percent of full T.O. & E. 
authorizations. Items of equipment which are in short supply will 
be provided Army Reserve units from on-site equipment pools, or 
Active Army support, for training purposes during the annual sum- 
mer training period. 

This chart shows our progress in equipping Reserve units since 
the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. During 1955 and 
1956, our meager assets in equipment pools, which amounted to 
approximately 5 percent of that authorized for all technical services, 
was turned over to Reserve units. By 1957, we had obtained ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the total items authorized at that time. 
As of December 31, 1959 (last report date which we have), Reserve 
units have slightly over 30 percent of the total number of items 
authorized. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, tell us at this point in what area, the 
particular type of item, does your big deficiency exist ? 
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General Warren. In the new, modern equipment, which of course 
must go to the Active Establishment first. There is a shortage even 
in the Active Establishment. 

And then the next is the electronics. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now in this particular equipment that you do not 
have, is it available at summer training? 

General Warren. Where it is at all possible to furnish it, the Active 
Establishment gives us that for summer training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Summer training. 

General Warren. And if it is not available for actual training, 
sometimes they will ship it to the site and have demonstrations. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then your big deficiency is, we will say, equip- 
ment on hand as far as the location of the unit at the Reserve training 
center is concerned ¢ 

General Warren. That is correct. And that sometimes is limited 
by the facilities for storage. That is why we need these centers. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. OK. 

Mr. Rivers. General Warren, I have before me the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for fiscal 1961 on the Military Sub- 
committee—Mr. Mahon’s committee. And the gentleman from 
Florida, Mr. Sikes, in kind of a colloquy with Mr. Finucane, discussed 
the roles and missions of the Reserves, in a study that had been 
underway. 

Mr. Sikes asked him about it. Here is what he said: 

Mr. FINUCANE. We expect an answer on March 1, to answer the last part of 
the question first. It occurred to me that two things were going on here, which 
were apparent to all of us. One is an apparent wide difference of opinion as to 
what numbers of people should be in these various Reserve components. I did 
not have a really deep study before me of exactly how many people there should 
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be. To me, there is nothing magic about a 700,000 strength for the Army Re- 
serves and guard if you get the subject out of the area of public discussion ; 
because I know perfectly well, and everybody here knows, that these strengths 
should be allowed to seek their own level based on the number of requirements 
that the service has, whatever service it is. 

Another thing that occurred to me was the financial consideration. When I 
first came in the building, I saw our Reserve bill at about $300 million. It 
has since increased to a billion, and then to $1.2 billion. I thought we should 
know where we are going financially, and that we should recognize that the 
Reserve Forces are, in fact, in competition with the Regular Forces for man- 
power, materiel, and weapons.” 

Says the Secretary. 

Are you, in the Reserves, in competition with your brothers in the 
Regulars? 

General Warren. We certainly hope not. 

The Secretary of the Army has emphatically announced that it is 
a one-Army concept, and we feel that we are a member of a team. 
We hope we are. 

Mr. Rivers. It looks to me like, if you are in this—you all have 
the great and singular privilege of dying for your country if you 
have to—~ 

General WarRREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And which is—sometimes it is all right and sometimes 
itisn’t. It is according to who it is. 

Now, if you are going to look at the Reserves as a necessary evil— 
when I say “you”, I am talking about the Defense Department— 
and as a competitor for the pie that finally gets to you from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, if you get that far—I think this statement here 
should have more discussion. before our committee. Because I am 
quoting here from something that Mr, Slatinshek—and he is a pretty 
good bird dog—got for me. [Laughter. | 

It is the hearings—it was released on February 28, 1960. And 1] 
have it here for anybody who wants it. 

And I think we ought to discuss that. We might ask Mr. Finu- 
cane—he was sick and couldn't come when we opened these hearings 
what he had in mind. I don’t want to take anything out of context. 
because I have a very high regard for Mr. Finucane. But I don't 
think it should go abroad that anybody is competing, if we are going 
to implement the one-Army concept, and have—you and everybody 
else whom I have asked this question: If—*When you get below the 
700,000, if it is dangerous.” And I believe everybody said it was. 
They said you need four and three. 

Now it might have some bearing on when you get your money. If 
you are going to wait until December to get your money, out of a fiscal 
year, you are going to have a pretty hard task catching up. And it is 
obvious you can’t spend it. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have to know one end of a gun from the 
other to know that. If the Bureau of the Budget will hold you up 
until December to get your money, how on earth will you get your 
training? You can’t work overtime unless you are in Congress, as 
you know. I[say, as you know. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 
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Well, as the chairman knows, our very able Secretary of the Army 
has announced a one-Army concept, in which he makes it emphatiec- 
ally clear, and I think in the minds of all those in the Army 

Mr. Rivers. Did you know that the Secretary 

General Warren (continuing). That the Active, National Guard 
and the Reserves are all one team. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you know Mr. Finucane made that statement ¢ 

General Warren. No, sir; I had not heard of that before. 

Mr. Rivers. You never heard that ¢ 

General Warren. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is on page 174 and 175 of this book. You might 
read the whole thing. And get us what they—because he used to be 
in the Army. 

General WarrEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And I want to say that he is a very distinguished Sec- 
retary, and I havea very high regard for his opinion. 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But I don’t think it should go abroad that anybody is 
competing with anybody else. I don’t think we should be in competi- 
tion. Weare in the same business. 

General Warren. You are absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a part of the whole 360° circle, and each has 
its part of those degrees to complete the whole. 

General Warren. We hope that we are not in competition with the 
Air Force, Navy, or within our own service. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t Mr. Short make the statement. yesterday that the 
highway is broad enough for all of us to march down and get a little 
glory out of it ¢ 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope that highway doesn’t close up when it gets down 
to your level. [ Laughter. | 

And I want to say here: We are not holding these hearings just for 
the exercising of our vocal cords, because 1 have got plenty of oppor- 
tunity to speak at this season of the year. | Laughter. | 

And we are not holding this thing just for fun. I want you to 
understand that. 

General Warren. We understand that. 

Mr. Rivers. And I am not holding General Harrison here just be- 
cause he likes to look at me. Of course, I have got a better view than 
he has. [ Laughter. | 

And the rest of them. We are not holding this thing for fun. 
And I am serious about that. 

General Warren. We certainly appreciate your sentiment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We are late holding this thing now. And if I had fol- 
lowed my natural impulses, we would have just delayed it. But this 
whole committee has insisted on it. Everybody here has insisted on 
it, and kept on insisting. That is why we are holding it. Because we 
plan to make a very firm report and have it forwarded to the chairman. 

So that is disturbing, ealdie it is gone into a little fully, more fully. 

You go ahead, sir. : 
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Mr. Philbin, will you take over? I have to leave for about 10 min- 
utes, and then I will be back. 

As soon as he finishes, take General Harrison of the National Guard. 

General Warren. Chart 3. 

Reorganization to the pentomic concept has required a reevaluation 
of the training objectives and equipment requirements for home- 
station training. <A study of this matter, now being made, is expected 
to furnish firm objectives and adequate justification for the equipment 
requirements. As most of the Reserve units do not have the capability 
to receive, mi untain, and store 100 percent of their equipment, our ob- 
jective is to supply only that equipment required for effective unit 
training to meet mobilization requirements. 

Gentlemen, we have discussed with you our present Army Reserve 
and ROTC programs. We particularly desired that you be informed 
of the progress we are making toward the accomplishment of our 
mission—to provide effectively trained units and individuals to com- 
plement Active Army and Reserve component forces in the event of 
an emergency. You may be assured that we are now in a better po- 
sition to perform this mission than at any time in our: peacetime 
history. However we still have future readiness objectives which 
must be met, and they will be met if we continue to operate under 
the present strength authorizations and under our modern organiza- 
tional concept. We do not feel, howev er, that we can maintain our 
present, readiness standards if we are required to reduce the strength 
of our units. You can readily see that if a high priority units is 
reduced from 78 percent of full strength to something less, the capa- 
bility for effective training must likewise be reduced. We feel that 
we are now operating under the minimum strength ceilings compat- 
ible with our mobilization objectives, and our recent progress is sound 
evidence of the validity of our present programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes the presentation. We appreciate 
your listening. 

Mr. Puitern (presiding). General, that is a very fine, comprehen- 
sive statement, and we want to thank you for it. 

Now, are there any questions ? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Putrprn. Mr. Van Zandt. ; 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, what is your recent experience with your 
6-month boys? 

General Warren. Most satisfactory, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you had to revise your training curriculum 
in any way based on your experience ? 

General Warren. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, are you able to feed into your 6- 
month program a little more training than you did this time last vear 
or the year previous ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir; that is under constant study by the 
Continental Army Command. They have the training requirement. 
We have no difficulty there, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are most of your 6-month trainees high-school 
boys? 


General Warren. I don’t know if I have the percentage here. 
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The percentage of the 17- to 1814-year group—that would be the 
high school—is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Twenty percent ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

The largest group, age 20 to 22, is around 76 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The 6-month trainee, he receives basic training? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. After which he is then assigned to a particular 
activity—— 

General Warren. No, sir 

Mr. Van Zanvr. In the Reserves? 

General Warren. No, sir; he first enlists in a unit for a specific 
assignment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is correct. 

General Warren. He is already in the unit. Then he takes his 6- 
month training and goes back to his parent organization 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is correct. 

General Warren. In the spot he elected for himself. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I stand to be corrected on that. 

The point I am trying to develop here is that he, himself, does not 
make a choice of any particular activity in his unit, does he ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. He voluntarily enlists in a unit. And 
then, providing there is a vacancy—if he wants to be a clerk, he en- 
lists to be a clerk. If he wants to be a mess sergeant or something, 
why, he signs up. And he enlists for the particular MOS that he 
desires, providing there is a vacancy in that particular MOS. 

Then he is sent to his basic training, at a training center, 

He has three MOS’s assigned—his principal and two alternates. 
And he is trained primarily in the principal one, if there are vacan- 
cies in that particular MOS. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How many of these 6-month trainees are washed 
out, physically or for other reasons, during the period 

General Warren. Well, few, if any. There may be a few. But 
you see, they have to enlist and they have been given their physical 
examination before they take their 6 months’ training. So if some 
latent defect becomes apparent during the 6 months’ training, he may 
be washed out. But that is negligible. Because he takes his regular 
examination when he enlists and before going on the 6-month training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, looking at the Army Reserve as a whole, 
what progress, if any, has been made to actually install in the Reserve 
overall table of organization the pentomie structure ? 

General Warren. That was done last year, sir. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. Last year? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What progress have you made: is it completed 
or-—— 

General Warren. That is complete. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is complete ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitery. Any further questions / 

Mr. Winstead. 
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Mr. Winsreap. General, what would you say the saving would be 
if you were reduced 10 percent ¢ 

General Warren. I think it is about $85 million in the “Reserve 
personnel, Army,” appropriation. If that is not correct, we will sup- 
ply it for the record. But I think that is it, $35 million. That is 
Reserve alone, now. Of course, there would be some Active Army 
costs. 

Mr. Winsteap. About $35 million? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. I was just thinking that that is a very small amount 
to keep your Reserve up to strength, compared to the money we au- 
thorized to get men in the services and then the Reserve and the 
amount we spent, that went up and down and back and forth, and 
having demoralized personnel. It seems to me it is a very small 
amount of money. 

General Warren. Yes, sir; we feel that way. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is all. 

Mr. Puirsry. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Cuampertarn. Mr. Chairman, I have two or three matters I 
would like to mention. 

Mr. Putter. Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. CHamperiatn. General, I would like to refer to the second 
chart we used here with respect to your construction program. 

My inquiry may well have been covered with respect to hearings 
we have had on military construction. But on this chart you indicate 
that there are 608 units here, center construction, required in fiscal 
1962 and in future years. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cnampersarn. According to your timetable that you people 
have prepared, what is the date that you are going to reach the top 
of our chart here and have the 608 units that are yet to be constructed 
fully provided for? 

General Warren. If we would receive the same appropriation each 
year as is indicated for fiscal year 1961, it would take about 18 years. 

Mr. Cuamperiarn. Well, now, that doesn’t answer my qeustion, 
General. You say if you receive the same appropriation that you re- 
ceived this year, it will take about 18 years. 

I am asking you, according to your needs and what you feel is 
necessary for our program, when should those units be in operation ? 

General Warren. Just as quickly as possible. I am not trying to 
give you an indefinite response. 

However, we are, as you recognize, limited entirely to the appro- 
priation. 

When this program wis initiated, I think the first year we got about 
$30 million. And it went from that figure down to $20 million. 

Now, if we got $20 million a year, we could finish this program in 
about 9 years—9 or 10 years. But in fiscal year 1961 we were cut 
from $20 million to $12 million. 

Mr. Cuampertain. What about this year? T have the appropria- 
tion here, but I don’t want to take the time to look it up. What did 
you ask for and what did the House approve in its defense 
appropriations ? 

General Warren. We asked for $20 million for fiscal year 1960. 
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Mr. CuHampBertatn. What did you get ? 

General Warren. We got $20 million. 

Mr. Cramperiary. And what do you propose to ask for next year? 

General Warren. We asked for $20 million but were cut to $12 
million. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. $20 million. 

General Warren. We feel—we have had experience in this and we 
could readily obligate about $24 million. 

Mr. CuampBersarin. All right. 

Doing that, then, when would you—if you were to have what you 
feel is necessary, what would the date be for the completion of this 
program ¢ 

General Warren. That would take about 8 years. 

Mr. CHAmBerLatn, About 8 years ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to go back to our ROTC question. 
I wanted to ask this at the time, but I didn’t want to conflict unduly 
with your statement, in what you were saying. 

At the same time I have received these other criticisms with respect 
to ROTC, that is, compulsory versus the— 

General Warren. Elective. 

Mr. CHampertain. The voluntary, I have had many criticisms 
directed at the curriculum in your ROTC program. 

What are you doing currently to study that curriculum, revise it as 
necessary—what are your comments along that line / 

Now, Is that under review, and when do you expect to have some re- 
sults from that review, if you are reviewing it ? 

General Warren. The curriculum has been under review for some 
2 years. And just about 3 months ago we announced a change which 
we thought was a rather substantial change, and it was accepted very 
well by many colleges and universities. 

This change was primarily in the third and fourth years. There was 
no change, or very minor change, in the first and second years. No 
reduction of hours at all. There was a reduction of hours in the third 
and fourth years. 

Our new program was well received. However, the Air Force came 
out, just about the same time, with a quite liberal program, which had 
a reduction in the number of hours in the first and second years. 
That caused a conflict. 

So the Defense Department has directed that the Air Force and 
the Army get together and make a study and try to have some 
uniformity. 

We have had about three meetings with the Air Force, and we 
have had some progress. And we hope in the very near future to come 
up with a very favorable program which is acceptable to both the 
Air Force and the Army. 

Mr. Cuamprrtatn. What about the equipment that you have for 
use in your ROTC program? I have had criticisms along this line; 
that boys will spend a whole term studying one particular fact of 
equipment, and at the end of it they say, “Of course, this is all obso- 
lete. Now, this is the atomie age, and you will never see it unless 
you go to the Smithsonian Institution.” 
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Are you making adequate progress in having modern equipment 

available in these courses / 

“ikea Warren. I have not heard that criticism on ROTC. 
That has never come to us from any institution. They have never 
made such a complaint, to my knowledge. 

The equipment we have now, it seems to me, will be used in any 
foreseeable future. We are going to have to use what we have until 
we get better stuff. 

So that I think that criticism is not quite valid. They will get 
the same type of equipment that we in the Reserve have, if not a little 
bit. better. 

As to the more modern equipment, we can only get it as it is manu- 
factured, funds are available, and after the Active Establishment 
has received it. 

They receive the same thing, sir, that others do, and that the new 
equipment is available, when they go to summer camps, too. 

Mr. Cuampertain. Now, if I may, General, I would like to ask one 
final question. And that is unrelated to anything that I have asked 
heretofore. And that is with respect to the size of your Army Re- 
serve here. 

In our appropriation bill we have just provided funds to main- 
tain the strength of the Reserve at its present level. Can you tell 
me whether or not you have received any instructions or orders to 
reduce that strength and not expend those funds? 

General Warren. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Cuampertarn. You anticipate that if the funds are available 
that the strength will be maintained ? 

General Warren. Well, that is in next years’ budget. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

General Warren. We haven't got the money. 

Mr. Cnampertarn. No: but it has passed the House and it is, I 
believe, pending in ing Senate. 

aes Warren. It hasn’t passed the Senate, as far as I know. 

Mr. seeienay. But assume that the funds are made available. 
It is your understanding that those funds will be, if they are made 
available—— 

General Warren. Yes. I have no word on that, sir, at all. 

Mr. Cuampertatn. They will be expended and the strength will be 
maintained at this level ? 

General Warren. I have had no word on that. 

General Scnrewe. Mr. Congressman, if you will defer that question, 
I will answer that. when it comes my time to make by presentation, sir. 

Mr. Cuampertatn. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions from the General ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. What is your average size company unit—that is, at 
actual strength? Do you have that a 

General Warren. W ell, they will average, sir, anywhere from 20 to 
maybe 150. 

You are talking now about a unit? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

You don’t know what the average—I was just trying to think 
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General Warren. It all depends, sir, upon the type of unit. It 
would be difficult to say. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, we could get that by taking the number you 
have and dividing it by the number of company-size units. Has that 
ever been done? 

General Warren. That will give an average strength, yes. We have 
4.353 units, and we have an authorized strength of 300,000. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have that—you have the full 300,000 now ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. Weare slightly over 300,000. 

Mr. Bray. What? 

General Warren. Three hundred and six thousand, we have. 

Mr. Bray. As for the equipment, there have been some remarks 
made about that. 

The equipment that I have found in the units is fairly good equip- 
ment. And I do want to make this observation : 

If a person can fire the old machinegun we had for years, it doesn’t 
take him very many seconds to learn to fire the new machinegun. 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. If he can fire a Garand rifle, he can fire the new rifle—— 

General WarrEN. Just time required for the transition. 

Mr. Bray. Very well. 

General Warren. Just for the transition period. 

Mr. Bray. It is just natural that you are going to have the newest 
and best equipment nearest to the possible firing in which they are 
going to be used. 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And as a reserve, I mean, I certainly have no objections 
to that. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Warren. 

General Warren. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Our next witness this morning is Major General 

Mr. Puteri. Mr. Chairman, just a couple of questions ? 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Putueix. General, I have a couple of questions on the question 
of hardship, as to your policy regarding these hardship discharges. 

I noticed of late that there has been a rather large number of these 
hardship situations developing in the Reserves. Some of them come 
out of economic hardship of the family. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitpin. Some of them come out of educational interruptions. 

General WarREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putian. Job interruptions and that sort of thing. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitsry. Now, what has been your policy in regard to hardship, 
in those instances where the reserves are undergoing real hardship and 
they can demonstrate and show by credible evidence that they are 
undergoing real hardship ? 

General Warren. Then they are placed in the control group, sir, 
and they are not required to attend weekly drills. They are required 
to go to summer camp for 2 weeks. 

Mr. Puirein. Has it been working out pretty well ? 
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General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pursrn. In most cases? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. You haven’t had too many cases that have been trou- 
blesome to you? 

General Warren. I don’t know of any that have been troublesome. 

Mr. Putter. I ask the question because, of late, I seem personally 
to have had a rather large number of these cases—— 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puirsry. Involving all the services. It is probably less in the 
vase of the Army than in some of the other services. But it strikes 
me as being a situation that is growing in seriousness and in scope. 
And I wonder what your exper ience has 3 been. whether or not you had 
observed the problem growing in any way so far as the Army was 
concerned, 

General Warren. I don’t think ours has been growing, sir. We 
have a small number of hardship cases, and where there is a reasonable 
proof that there is a hardship, regardless of the reason, as you brought 
out, whether it is economic, family, or educational, we go along with 
it. We have had a liberal policy. Still, we don’t want to be too lib- 
eral, or someone will take advantage of it. 

Mr. Putter. That is right. 

Well, that is sensible and practical. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Warren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General. 

General Warren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Harrison, the committee will be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Puiiein. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I am especially pleased 
to hear from him. Iam always pleased to see him here. Because we 
in Massachusetts are very proud of him. He is one of our great lead- 
ers, not only a military leader, but he has shown a great civic leader- 
ship. He is universally popular and beloved by the people of our 
State for his magnificent services to the State and to the Nation. 

Tam happy to join you in welcoming him here. 

Mr. Rivers. General Harrison, I want to join in what the distin- 
guished—my distinguished colleague has said about the affection your 
people have for you. 

I might say that we in South Carolina think highly of you. And 
I think the Nation owes you a very great debt of appreciation for 
your outstanding contribution to our leadership i in the guard area. 

This is the first time that we have had a chance to have you take 
time to appear and have a discussion with you. We have been looking 
forward to it. And I know that you are very busy. That is why I 
have asked you to appear slightly out of the order that Mr. Slatinshek 
has had it. Because I know you have pressing engagements. 

We are very glad to have you testify. 

General Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; we are grateful for 
the opportunity extended to the National Guard Association of the 
United States to appear before you during these significant and timely 
hearings relating to the posture of the Reserve forces. 
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Departmental witnesses have already illustrated for you the current 
status of the Reserve components, principally in relation to their 
strength, quality, and organization. Concerning the progress of Re- 
serve programs, the committee is well informed. 

However, we believe the committee seeks knowledge in respect to all 
aspects of Reserve programs. Accordingly, we should like to invite 
your attention to some of the problem areas—areas in which aggres- 
sive leadership by this committee will lead to the development of 
positive solutions further improving the administration, efficiency, 
and combat potential of the National Guard. 

I shall divide my remarks, Mr. Chairman, into three parts, that is, 
matters affecting the Army National Guard, matters affecing the Air 
National Guard, and matters of general interest. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Strength: The current strength of the Army National Guard is 
approximately 400,000. That this strength has been authorized and 
maintained is a tribute to the interest and efforts of this committee, the 
appropriations committees, and the Congress at large. 

Nonetheless, for the third straight year, the President’s budget 
called for a reduction in Army National Guard strength of 40,000 
civilian-soldiers, with a corresponding reduction on the number of 
6-month training spaces available to the youth of our country. These 
deep cuts in manpower were programed despite the fact that respon- 
sible Army leaders have time and again testified to the demonstrated 
need for an Army National Guard of 400,000, 

This relentless and continuing pressure to reduce the Army’s most 
immediately available and highly trained Organized Reserve force 
requires utmost interest and vigilance. 

Fortunately, the House has again seen fit to incorporate into the 
appropriations bill sufficient funds to support the Army National 
Guard at its currently attained strength, and the moneys required to 
train 62,500 6-month trainees. We are hopeful that the Senate will 
again, as it has for the past 2 years, ieclode language which will 
direct the Department of Defense to follow the dictates of Congress in 
respect to Army National Guard strength. 

Organization: Organization of the Army National Guard was the 
subject of considerable controversy before this committee a couple of 
years ago. 

As a result of the interest of this committee, Mr. Chairman, the 
reorganization of the Army National Guard into the pentomic con- 
cept has been concluded almost a year in advance of the target set for 
its accomplishment. 

Technical support: The support being rendered to the Army Na- 
tional Guard technician program is of great concern to us. 

Delivery of vehicles, tanks, guns, and other heavy equipment to the 
Army National Guard is increasing annually. 

Coincidentally, the authorized number of technicians required to 
maintain this equipment has been leveled off and in some areas ac- 
tually reduced. 

In fiscal 1959, the technician program was cut by 200 spaces. At 
the same time, as a result of the success of the 6-month training pro- 
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gram, the guard entered into the long-planned-for and desired unit 
training which required that 350 additional training technicians be 
prov ided at battle group and higher command levels. 

Mr. Rivers. I may say, General Harrison, I wrote the Appropri- 
ations Committee a letter on this matter. We sent them a fairly com- 
presensive letter I received from my adjutant § general 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And urged that they consider it seriously. 

It distrubs everybody of my acquaintance. 

Iam sorry they didn’t see fit to incorporate it. 

General Harrison. Well, I have, Mr. Chairman, addressed a letter 
to the subcommittee chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee just today on this particular, same subject. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Harrison. And we hope that the Senate will include funds 
in the appropriation act to sufficiently support the technician pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Rivers. As a matter of fact, they were directed to increase their 
pay and give them no more money. So they increased the pay and 
fired some of them. 

General Harrison. Right. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Winsteap. If the chairman would yield / 

They forced them to increase the pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Wixsreap. They gave them no choice in the matter. It re- 
sulted in the necessity oF eliminating some of the best men they had 
in the field. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is one of the most dramatic—and I say 
it is dramatic when a man loses his job—examples of what I was 
reading a while ago. They are competing for the dollar. 

General Harrison. W ell, it is serious, Mr. Chairman, in another 
respect. 

Where we have to discharge people in order to give forced increased 
steps, it creates a morale problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

General Harrison. Those that are aboard are going to say, “Well, 
when is our time coming ¢” 

You are going to find they are going to seek other employment, 
and we will never be able to get good qu: alified people in the program. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me it is just another 
means of trying to force you to reduce your strength. If you treat 
these personnel as they have been treated, in some instances then 
you have a difficult job to discharge in encouraging volunteers to come 

ack in the proper proportion. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

Excuse me for interrupting. 

General Harrison. A year ago the Congress increased the proposed 
budget by $2 million in order to srovide the same technician man- 
years in fiscal 1960 as was etal in fiscal 1959. As you know, 
budget preparation is initiated many months in advance of con- 
gressional consideration. Accordingly, the basic cost factors utilized 
in preparing for the fiscal 1960 budget were far exceeded by actual 
costs for that year. As a result, instead of maintaining the fiscal 
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1959 technician level in fiscal 1960 with the additional $2 million 
appropriated for that purpose, there was actually generated a $2.7 
million shortage in this program. The 500 man-year loss arising 
therefrom was reduced to a 333 man-year loss by the authorized 
transfer of $1.8 million from other programs. 

Effective at the beginning of fiscal 1960, the Bureau of the Budget 
and Department. of Defense, for the first time, direct ed the N ational 
Guard Bureau to pay wage board increases granted in fiscal 1959, 
which the National Guard Bureau had not been permitted to budget 
for in advance. This meant that $2 million had to be diverted for 
that purpose. Accordingly, there was $2 million less available to 
support the number of technicians authorized by the Congress. 

Because of the longevity of employment of these career employees, 
the average cost per “technician is incre: ising. This is a factor over 
which the National Guard Bureau has no control. 

One of the most important services performed by technicians is 
the maintenance of the vehicles, tanks, guns, and other Federal equip- 
ment in possession of the guard. The current advanced levels of 
training require increased and more efficient utilization of this mate- 
riel. E ‘quipment is aging and servicing needs are greater than ever. 
In apparent disregard of these facts, “the Budget | proposals would 
support this important phase of our activities at only 85 percent of 
the number of technicians required to do an effective and satisfactory 
job. In many States this will mean that several hundred trained 
maintenance technicians must be discharged with a corresponding 
reduction in utilization of equipment and “levels of training. 

It is axiomatic that Federal equipment in the hands of the guard 
and the additional amounts being annually furnished, is of little 
training use and of less immediate potential upon mobilization if 
not repaired and maintained to the fullest sieiiehs extent. 

To make the technician program responsive to its mission, we have 
urged that— 

(1) $3 million be added to the appropriations bill for fiscal 
1961 to restore the 500 man-year loss; 

(2) $2 million be added to meet earned in- -step and wage board 
increases now being granted, and to which those employ ed are 
entitled; and 

(3) $5 million be added to support the maintenance require- 
ments at an acceptable level. 

The foregoing amounts are not now included in the House-passed 
appropriations bill. 

It has been said, and is generally agreed, that the technician pro- 
gram of the guard rovides the nucleus, the continuity, and the hard 
core of experienced and trained career professional soldiers which 
contributes extensively and importantly to the success of the guard 
and to its high state of mobilization readiness. This effectiveness 
has been undeniably demonstrated. 

Mr. Chairman, the support of this committee before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate is urgently required to prevent 
further slippages in the technician program. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, at that point 

General Harrison. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. I wish you would take it up with the Senate committee 
and prepare a statement in behalf of the committee for us to get over 
there right away. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. To bring all these facts to the committee. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And then also offer to testify personally, if they need 
us. 

Mr. SuatTInsHEK. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. And I will take Mr. Philbin and Mr. Winstead and 
Mr. Bray and myself. 

General Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. And we will go over there. 

General Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question here ? 

Mr. Rivers. And Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, the $5 million to be added to support the 
maintenance requirements at an acceptable level, the House did put 
in $5 million to maintain the 400,000 strength, but you still need—you 
cannot maintain your 400,000 strength without this additional money 
made available for these purposes. 

Now, would it take $10 million extra, over and above what the 
House has appropriated 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. To fulfill these requirements stated ? 

General Harrison. This, Congressman, is for the payment of the 
full-time technician personnel that maintain the administration, the 
maintenance of unit property, and the maintenance of the vehicles and 
artillery pieces, tanks, and that type of equipment. 

This is needed in order that a technician be available at each unit 
level, or two, in the cases of certain type units—that money be avail- 
able so that when the earned step-rate increase is due, that there will 
be money there to pay these individuals who have earned a step-rate 
by being employed for so many months. 

And the third area is sufficient money, $5 million, so that the main- 
tenance program on vehicles and equipment will be maintained at 100 
percent, rather than at 85 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. These—— 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. The $5 million that the House did increase over 
last year’s budget—it takes that much to even get you back where you 
had to cut back from, so to speak ? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. These men are civilians by day and soldiers by night? 

General Harrison. By night. 

And they, Mr. Chairman, work far in excess of the minimum 40 
hours that are required by regulations. 

I know in my State that only recently I received a resignation 
from one of these lads, and he said he is going to stay in the guard; he 
likes the guard; but for employment on a full-time basis, that he had 
to work 60 to 70 hours a week to maintain the work currently, and 
that he had little time to spend with his family, inasmuch as he felt 
that he would be able to continue in the guard as a soldier and seek 
employment outside in civilian life. 
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I don’t know whether we are going to hold these lads much longer 
if the pressure is on like it is now. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Harrison. Construction: Despite the fact that the Con- 
gress has authorized and appropriated adequate funds for armory 
construction, and the demonstrated ability of the National Guard 
Bureau and the States to program, obligate, and fund annual new 
armory construction of approximately $27 million, calculated restric- 
tive measures of the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of 
Defense, coupled with limitations on obligations and expenditures, 
have successfully operated to delay, extend, and stretch out this im- 
portant. work. These actions provide a relatively simple way to save 
on appropriated funds. 

Here is a recapitulation of the Army National Guard construction 
program: 378 existing armories require alteration or modification; 
643 new armories are additionally required; $95 million of Federal 
funds is required to support the alteration, modification, and new 
construction; $144 million has been appropriated by the Federal 
Government thus far in support of the construction program. 

Obligations for armory construction range from a low of $6 million 
in fiscal 1953 to a high of $26 million-plus in fiscal 1956 and fiscal 
1957. 

Funding restrictions reduced fiscal 1958 obligations to $13 million. 

Fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1960 obligations reflect continued limitation 
placed on appropriated funds in those years. 

The financial plan for fiscal 1961 provides for funding of only 
$20 million during that fiscal year. Experience has demonstrated 
under the line-item procedures now in effect that to obligate $20 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year, a total of approximately $30 million authoriza- 
tions and appropriations must be provided. Consequently, there is an 
urgent need for increased authorizations and appropriations for fiscal 
1961 to $30 million. 

The program for the construction of Army National Guard 
armories is not a one-way street. To date, the States have con- 
tributed in excess of $55 million, to this program—a figure which 
reflects most favorably with the Federal appropriation, and still more 
favorably with the Federal obligations. The best information avail- 
able to us indicates that the States now have on hand almost $26 mil- 
lion in State appropriated matching funds available for the construc- 
tion of Army National Guard armories. This is a greater amount 
than the proposed Federal authorization for fiscal 1961, and would 
require a Federal appropriation in the neighborhood of $75 million 
on a 75-25 percent participation basis. 

We, of course, do not advocate that the Federal Government au- 
thorize $75 million for construction for the Army National Guard in 
any one fiscal year. We do believe, however, that a more realistic 
program can be developed to take advantage of this interest demon- 
strated by the States. 

The Reserve Forces Facilities Act was originally enacted in recog- 
nition of the excessive financial burdens placed upon the States in 
support of an expanded Army National Guard, the primary mission 
of which is Federal defense. I believe it was the intent of Congress 
to provide a joint effort between the States and the Federal Govern- 
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ment to meet this financial problem. Each year the States have re- 
quested Federal appropriations in support of Army National Guard 
construction far in excess of the program annually submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of Defense. 

At the present rate of expenditures, armory construction will take 
in the neighborhood of eight years to consumate. 

The existing haphazard departmental planning and programing 
for armory construction does not permit the States to plan their own 
construction programs on a firm basis. Advance planning by the 
States is essential to any joint State-Federal programs and to their 
successful accomplishment. 

There now exists in the National Guard Bureau complete studies 
containing facts and figures upon which a firm and stabilized con- 
struction program can be established. It is high time that this be 
done, and we respectfully recommend, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee take action to promote such a sound, long-range, and stabilized 
program. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any legislation in mind? 

General Harrison. Any legislation ? 

(Mr. Rivers nods.) 

General Harrison. In this respect, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers nods.) 

yeneral Harrison. No, no. I think this is all an administrative 
matter, in its application, sir. 

Equipment 

Mr. Rivers. Where there are any areas which you think could be 
treated by legislation, if you will get those up—when do you go out 
of office, General ? 

General Harrison. Well—— 

[ Laughter. ] 

General Harrison. I am afraid—well, my term expires in October, 
but 

General Strauss. Let me answer that, Mr. Chairman—— 

General Harrison. But I hear rumors, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, it won’t be in the next 10 or 15 years, will 
it? [Laughter. | 

General Harrison. I hope it will. But not in the next 3 years. 

General Srrauss. It is a 3-year term, Mr. Chairman, and there is 
every evidence he will be reelected in October. 

Mr. Rivers. I know he has been reelected, and perhaps three or 
four times. You certainly don’t plan to retire before next January. 
[ Laughter. | 

General Harrison. No; I would be privileged to serve for the next 
4 (sic) years, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if you are around next January, if you will be 
kind enough to get in touch with us, we may have to treat some of 
these things by legislation. 

(General Harrison nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. And have your distinguished assistant keep his atten- 
tive eye, as it has been in the past, over here. We might be able to treat 
some of these things that may need treatment. 

I don’t know if we shouldn’t introduce legislation to establish a 
formula, which would be kind of on a condition precedent or bilateral 
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or unilateral—whichever would be the best approach, when the States 
come through with something, it would automatically mean a cor- 
responding action on the part of the Department involved. 

We just can’t wait for these things to initiate in the Bureau of the 
Budget. As it is now, unless something is initiated in the Bureau of 
the Budget, we don’t get any action at all. 

General Harrison, Well 

Mr. Rivers. You know that, yourself. 

You take, on these armories, the way these armories come up, it is 
no real program. They just send up the ones they want. You know 
that, and I know that. 

General Harrison. Well, there is a problem area right now, Mr. 
Chairman, in the new criteria study that the National Guard Bureau 
was directed by the Department of Defense to conduct. And a num- 
ber of us in the National Guard, particularly the Adjutants General, 
who are charged with the administration of this program, feel very 
very definitely that the contribution of State funds as matching funds 
for the construction of these buildings are not being taken into proper 
light by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am talking about. 

General Harrison. They limit the areas of construction to what are 
the Federal requirements. And they take into consideration none of 
the local requirements or the State requirements for use of this par- 
ticular type facility for public use. 

Now my personal contention is that when a State or a community 
contributes to the support of a building that is going to be used for 
units of a defense force, they shouldn’t be asked to contribute local 
funds unless they have some facilities in there that they can use for 
local use. 

If the facility is going to be purely based on Federal needs, then I 
say the Federal Government should pay the entire cost of it. 

The 25 percent that the State pays ought to be that additioanl fa- 
cility that they might want for their own particular use, 

We generally were satisfied with the criteria, until recent develop- 
ments, particularly with reference to the reorganization and _ the 
strength of certain-type units. And they are cutting these facilities 
down now so that for community use, they don’t mean anything. And 
I think it is not fair. I don’t think it is proper that a community ora 
State should be required to expend either community or State funds 
for the erection of a facility that only serves its Federal use. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee must adjourn now, I will stay over 
until tomorrow morning. I don’t want to cut myself or the committee 
short if they have any 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no, we are going to hear you. 

General Harrtson. You are going to hear me. 

Mr. Rivers. We have all the time you want. We will stay here 
until the bells ring. That was just a notice. 

(Further statement requested off the record. ) 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I say he is making a wonderful 
statement. 

I regret I must leave now. But I know 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Winstead has to go. 
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Mr. Wrvsreap. We are behind you. We appreciate what you are 
doing. This is a fine statement. You are telling us just what we 
need. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Harrison. Equipment. You are aware, Mr. Chairman, of 
the lagging program for the Active Army in respect to the moderni- 

zation of its w eapons and equipment. 

Naturally, it is impossible for the Army to supply the Army Na- 
tional Guard with modern arms, tanks, vehicles, signal, and ‘other 
equipment when the Army itself is lacking in such items. It is well 
for the Guard to be organized to reflect ‘the latest structure of the 
Active Army. However, successful tactics and techniques for this 
organizational structuer depend to a great extent on late-model weap- 
ons, vehicles, and signal equipment. It is in these areas that the guard 
is sadly lacking, and to a fanaa which will retard the progress of 
realistic training unless correc ted at an ear ly date. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Funding meant There has been a gradual erosion of funding sup- 
port for the Air National Guard. 

Since 1957, the Air National Guard has been told that it must live 
within a current level-off when, in fact, the annual financial support 
has gradually been decreasing. At the same time, the Air Guard 
mission has been expanded and it has been converting at an increasing 

rate to later and more complex types of equipment. 

Here, for example, is a comparison of appropri: itions by fiscal years 
In fiscal 1958, $263 million, which included $13,800,000 for procure- 
ment; in 1959, $247,700,000, wale included $14.5 million for pro- 
curement; in fiscal 1960, $233,400,000. It does not include 
procurement items; in 1961, $999 million, which also does not include 
procurement items. 

Technician support : The fiscal 1961 budget calls for a 2-percent cut 
in the number of air technicians. This is the most recent of a number 
of manpower cutbacks and overlooks entirely the far more serious 
reductions which are concealed within aircraft conversion schedules. 

The 2 percent reduction imposed during the fiscal 1960 budget cycle 
took place at a time when Air National Guard units incurred tremen- 
dous increases in maintenance manpower requirements. For exam- 
ple, conversion of two squadrons from F-84F and F-86H to F-100"s 
involved an increase of 20 maintenance-type personnel per squadron. 
The conversion of five squadrons flying F-94C’s and F-89D’s to 
F-89 H’s and J’s required 20 additional maintenance- -type personnel. 
I should like to point out that manpower requirement increases re- 
sulting from these conversions are based upon actual Air Force ex- 
perience with these same aircraft. The 2 percent reduction directed 
for fiscal 1960 ignored such increases entirely. The currently pro- 
posed reduction apparently overlooks, in a similar manner, the many 
far more costly conversions planned for fiscal 1961 in response to 
aircraft fallout from the Active Air Force inventory resulting from 
overall budgetary ceilings. 

The practice of applying percentage reduction without full con- 
sideration of program content can only result in a situation where 
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assignment of higher performance aircraft to the Air National Guard 
will be of little better than placing them in storage. At the very 
least, it will greatly reduce unit effectiveness and the high state of 
readiness that has been achieved. 

Construction: The budget request in support of the fiscal 1961 Air 
National Guard construction program was the smallest ever proposed. 
As a result, runway extensions, apron expansions, and engine 
build-up shops, not to mention rehabilitation of existing facilities 
which have, and will continue, to deteriorate at an increasing rate, 
have necessarily been omitted from construction programs to be 
authorized in fiscal 1961. 

The Air National Guard is operating from 50 bases where the 
existing runway length does not meet Air Force minimum criteria. 
Six of these will be corrected during the current fiscal year. Only 
three extensions could be included in the fiscal 1961 program. Con- 
tinued deferral of many of these projects is considered unsound, and 
creates an extreme hazard not only to the pilots but the areas and 
communities adjoining the airfield. The advent of Century series 
aircraft in the Air National Guard adds a high degree of urgency 
to these requirements. 

Airfield facilities, like industrial and transportation facilites, are 
subject to fair wear and tear and deterioration. When maintenance 
is deferred, the situation is aggravated to the point where failure 
and increased cost of repair is unavoidable. 

Corrective action indicates an annual program of not less than $15 
million should be maintained. Again, the National Guard Bureau 
is prepared to submit projects with complete justification to adjust 
the construction program to reach a continuing and stabilized level. 


GENERAL 


I have illustrated for the committee specific areas within the Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard programs in which the in- 
stitution of corrective action will materially benefit the administration, 
training, efficiency, and combat potential of those components. 

Let me turn for the moment to another area of equal importance and 
one in which this committee can purposefully and effectively operate. 
I refer to much-needed legislation. 

Through your sympathetic understanding and good offices, Mr. 
Chairman, and, at our request, you have introduced into the 86th 
Congress a number of legislative proposals. We realize that the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress is approaching adjournment. Neverthe- 
less, we would be less than honest if we failed to invite your attention 
to a few legislative proposals, the enactment of which has beeen con- 
curred in by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

First, however, let me take this opportunity to express to this com- 
mittee, individually and collectively, our deep approciation for the 
consideration extended to us during the hearings last. spring on the 
ROPA omnibus amendment bill, H.R. 8186. This bill, developed by 
the committee and passed by the House, is indicative of the detsiled 
analysis and the profound interest of this committee in the welfare 
of the Reserve components. Its ultimate enactment by the Congress 
will be a significant contribution to the efficiency and welfare of the 
Reserve Officer Corps. ; 
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Among the many bills in the 86th Congress affecting the National 
Guard which have been referred to this committee are two which are 
of the utmost importance to the day-to-day administration and opera- 
tions of National Guard programs. Both of these bills have been 
favorably reported on by the Department of Defense and are non- 
controversial in nature. 

H.R. 3363 


H.R. 3363 is a bill which would change the terms for which enlist- 
ments may be accepted in the National Guard. It would provide a 
flexible enlistment program in lieu of the present inflexible one and 
3-year enlistments permitted in existing law. The primary justifica- 
tion for its enactment is to increase the efficiency of the guard by 
avoiding much of the time-consuming administrative details now 
required. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that bill, Mr. Slatinshek / 

Mr. Siarinsuek. Sir, the Department of Defense had requested 
we hold up action on this bill pending their report on another piece 
of legislation which incorporated this, and that piece of legislation 
was referred to by Mr. Short. We had discussed that yesterway, 
as yourecall. It was part of it. 

General Strauss. DOD 86-111. 

Mr. SuaTINsHEKk. 86-111, Department of Defense proposal. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I think there are other items 
reported by the Department of Defense in connection with your re- 
quest on our bill 3363 that might be controversial, and we suggest 
that those other items be delayed and action be taken on just the 
enlistment program. 

Mr. Statrnsuek. That is the essence of the situation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, has General Strauss talked to Mr. Smart on 
this / 

General Srrauss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. On both of them ? 

General Strauss. Yes, sir, to no avail up tothe moment. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we will do the best we can. I can’t do every- 
thing. But we will get around to it. 

General Harrison. The disadvantages of present law are its lack 
of flexibility with respect to the length of enlistment, the administra- 
tive detail work imposed upon the guard in effecting enlistments and 
discharges in order to comply with the law, and the deterrent effect 
which present requirements exercise on prospective enlistees and 
reenlistees. 

For many years the system now in effect was completely satisfac- 
tory. Since the enactment of statutory periods of Reserve service, 
however, the present system has proven inefficient, cumbersome, and 
burdensome. 

H.R. 3363 would permit an individual to enlist in the guard for a 
period more fitting to his plans and better able to coincide with his 
obligatory period of service as a member of a Reserve component. 
Moreover, it would more nearly correspond with those enlistment 
periods now in effect. for the Army Reserve and Air Force Reserve. 

The Department of Defense has approved the principle and content 
of this bill, but has incorporated it within the provisions of DOD 
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legislative proposal 86-111, a much broader proposal than H.R. 3363, 
and one which apparently contains many other controversial items. 
There appears to Ve no cogent reason for incorporating H.R. 3363 
with these latter proposals, and we believe that the Department 
would offer no objection to the consideration of H.R. 3563 on its own. 


H.R. 3356 


H.R. 3356 is a bill which would clarify the status of members of 
the National Guard when attending as students or acting as instruc- 
tors at National Guard schools established under the authority of 
the Secretary of the Army or Secretary of the Air Force. 

At the present time, the vast majority of States have established 
and are operating Army National Guard officer candidate schools. 
These schools operate under the guidance of the Active Army officer 
candidate school system and cover the same instructional material. 
Graduates therefore are subject to Army approval and acceptance. 
It is in this manner that the Army National Guard is able to furnish 
the vast majority of second lieutenants annually required to enter 
the system. 

Coincidentally, the Air National Guard is operating a naviga- 
tional training school for members of that component, which is 
similarly under the guidance of the Active Air Force. 

Both of these systems of schools are furnishing instruction which 
is not otherwise available to the National Guard on the scale required. 

Some question exists respecting the status of instructors, students, 
and support personnel at these National Guard schools. H.R. 3356 
would amend section 504 of title 32, United States Code, to clarify 
that status and provide a firm legal basis for such personnel to 
participate. 

In recognition of the need for this legislation, the Department 
of Defense recently reported favorably (with minor technical amend- 
ments) on this bill. 

Out of some 30 bills in the 86th Congress which would affect the 
National Guard to some degree, we have selected these as being 
most significant and most required. Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, 
we urge that your committee give serious consideration to schedul- 
ing an early hearing thereon. 

Before concluding, 1 should like to refer to one additional legis- 
lative proposal, which you introduced, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5435. 
While this bill is not before this committee, it is, nevertheless, of 
great importance to the National Guard and the States. 

H.R. 5435 would extend the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act to members of the National Guard when undergoing training 
or duty prescribed or required by Federal law, and to technicians 
of the National Guard in the scope of their employment. 

Mr. Rivers. Did that bill pass the Senate ¢ 

General Harrison. No; it has not been reported by the House 
subcommittee, or the Judiciary Subcommittee, as yet. 

Mr. Puen. Has the Judiciary Committee held hearings on the 
bill 

General Harrison. Yes; they had hearings, and I was privileged to 
listen to a statement filed by the chairman, which was read by the sub- 
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committee chairman, Mr. Lane, of Massachusetts, and it was an excel- 
lent statement and we appreciate it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did the—the Senate hasn't passed that bill? 

General Srrauss. No,sir. S. 1764 is in the Senate. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to get that out of the way. I think they 
are going to report that bill out. 

Mr. Puiresrn. Did I understand you to say that the subcommittee 
has reported it / 

General Harrison. No. 

Mr. Rivers. The subcommittee hasn’t reported it yet. 

General Harrison. They haven't reported it yet. 

Mr. Rivers. They haven't reported it yet. Italked to the chairman 
this week about it. 

Proceed. 

General Harrison. Moreover, it would amend the Military Claims 
Act to provide that claims arising from federally prescribed, or re- 
quired, National Guard training or duty would be cognizable and proc- 
essed by the services in the same manner as similar claims arising 
from activities of the Army Reserve, Air Force Reserve, and of the 
Active Forces. 

While it might initially appear that the States and the National 
Guard are here seeking favorable treatment, such is not the case, for 
the enactment of this legislation would correct the inequity now ex- 
isting between the National Guard and the Army and Air Force 
Reserve. 

The tremendous advances in modern weapons, the increased use of 
tanks and wheeled vehicles, and the transfer to the Air Guard of 
late-model jet aircraft and their attendant electronic devices increases 
the latent hazards of accidents involving possible tremendous loss of 
life and property. All of this complex equipment is in furtherance 
of the National Guard’s Federal mission, and training prescribed and 
required by the Federal Government in its use and operation inures 
to the benefit of the United States. 

The States are hardly prepared and cannot continue to assume this 
vast potential liability. On the other hand, individual citizens who 
suffer loss of life, injury, or property loss from the federally required 
activities of the National Guard are entitled to consideration, are 
entitled to a remedy, and, if the claim is determined to be proper, to 
compensation. 

I pose this matter to you because each of you represents a com- 
munity or group of communities, a district, an area, where at some 
future time an unfortunate accident could occur. While we take every 
precaution against the happening of such an event, the time to pre- 
pare is now. 

H.R. 5435 was recently considered by the Lane subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. We are exceedingly grate- 
ful to you, Mr. Chairman, for the fine statement which you “nade 
before that subcommittee in behalf of the bill. I am certain that the 
other members of your committee have an equal interest in this pro- 
posed legislation and would welcome an opportunity to make known 
their support of the Judiciary Committee of the House. A com- 
panion bill, S. 1764, has been introduced into the Senate and we are 
hopeful that with the support of this committee, the Congress will 
enact these proposals. 
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I appreciate the time and consideration that the committee has 
devoted to the National Guard and its representatives. 

My presentation has been for the purpose of furnishing to the 
committee certain information not otherwise available. 

If there are any questions, gentlemen, I shall be glad to attempt 
to answer them. 

Mr. Rivers. General Harrison, this is one of the most compre- 
hensive and valuable statements that it has ever been my privilege to 
have presented to this committee, or any committee. 

General Harrison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is so valuable and brings us up to date in areas 
which are so vital, in its contribution to our overall Reserve program. 
It is something that will prove of inestimable value to those of us 
who return here next year, and I hope it will be everyone who wants 
to come back. 

And I urge the members of the committee- 

Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Those who aren’t here, have them have a copy of this 
statement. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know of any questions I could have. 

You treated every sentence of it with great ability. 

General Harrison. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Puitein. I want to concur, Mr. Chairman, in the remarks you 
made about the excellence of this statement. It is a splendid state- 
ment. It is penetrating and admirable. It covers about every 
facet of the work of your organization. 

It will be of great help to this committee. And I am sure that you 
can be assured, in turn, that we will give it very careful attention. 
And particularly what I believe to be the very appropriate, very 
reasonable and proper, recommendations that you have made for 
legislative attention and action. 

General Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler? 

Mr. Wameter. Well, Mr. Chairman and General, I think this re- 
port, particularly disregarding flattery or anything else, you have hit 
the point more than any report I think that I have had a chance to 
scrutinize since I have been here, which is a very short time. 

I am particularly interested in the statements you made regarding 
the Air National Guard. I had the privilege of going down to 
Fort Sill just a week ago specifically to look over “the operations 
there of three different armories or training units that we have in 
that area, from Toledo and Fort Wayne and Terre Haute, Ind. 
And the way these boys performed in that particular transition, of 
trying to demonstrate what these fellows do that keep abreast of 
the times, in a very short time—they actually knocked the targets 
completely out of their specific space. Then they came back and 
evaluated the program and said: “We are using obsolete equipment 
here in order to try to do a job that is definitely going to demand 
more proficiency.” 

I think you brought this thing to a climax, as far as pointing it 
out to the committee. And I think that when we realize the need 
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is here, that we can think more in the direction that will fit the 
needs of our defense. 

So I thank you very much. 

General Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know who will have the destiny of this com- 
mittee next year, whether it will be Mr. Philbin or me. But the 
country has got to make up its mind whether or not it wants a 
National Guard. It is just as simple as that. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. And I am convinced that “there are they” in this 
country who don’t believe we need it. And we who know that it 
is needed have got to protect it on a long-range basis. 

It is elementary that you can’t cut it down and have it. When 
your morale is going, you just as well abolish it. It is the only 
army our States have. It is the only modus whereby order can 
be restored in emergency and calamities and disasters treated with. 
And unless we have a guard, we just don’t have a country. That 
is the thing that makes up the part of the whole—the entities of 
the States. And I don’t ever want to see the day when the percentage 
of those who don’t believe in the States will be greater than those 
who do. And it is a job for all of us. And I sure want that on 
the record. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Wamecer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Had you finished / 

Mr. Wameter. Mr. Chairman, I had one other question, and that 
is this: The people who are connected with the guard units, working 
actually as civilians but still having an obligation to fulfill in a 
military capacity in case they are needed—I think a lot of attention 
should be given, in due respect to those individuals, in giving them 
the equitable consideration that we give other forms of governmental 
agencies. And I think we are negligent in that particular field. 
And I think if we don’t do something about it within a very short 
time, that the morale factor is going to be affecting the proficiency 
of our defense operation. 

General Harrison. That, besides the stability in strength for which 
the National Guard has had the complete support of this committee 
and of the Congress. 

The other stability that is needed is in the area of the permanent 
personnel. Because, as you said, Congressman, unless there is some 
stability and some knowledge on the part of the individuals that have 
been employed or that might be future employees, we will never keep 
the program going, and we will never retain anybody in it—anybody 
worthwhile in it, at least. 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you, sir. 

General Harrison. That is the other area that bothers us deeply 
now. 

Mr. Rivers. You point up some important areas. 

Thank you very much. 

General Harrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
courtesy. 

Mr. River:. It is a pleasure to have had you, sir. 
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Now, we have just had a bell. We don’t have any control over these 
quorums. 

General Schewe, we can’t hear you today because we have to go on 
the floor. 

We will meet tomorrow 15 minutes earlier, so that we can get the 
distinguished—after you have concluded your statement and we have 
had an opportunity to interrogate you, we will take up the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Air Force for Reserves, Mr. Fridge, and 
his assistants. I am hopeful we will be able to finish tomorrow, Mr. 
Fridge; but I hate to keep you here. We just don’t have any control 
over those things, you see / 

Secretary Frince. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I am hopeful we will be able to finish tomorrow, be- 
‘ause We will not meet Friday. We will not meet Friday. 

The committe will stand in recess until 9 :45 tomorrow. 

Call each one of the members, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLattnsueKk. Yes, sir, I certainly will. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9:45 a.m.,on Thursday, May 19, 1960.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITYEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, May 19, 1960. 

The subcommittee met in open seesion at 10:42 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel 
Rivers, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding, after concluding an 
executive session which had begun at 9:45 a.m. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fridge, have a seat. 

Mr. Frince. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee is pleased to have our distinguished— 
Have you announced that you are going to retire? [Laughter. | 

Mr. Fringe. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I am not going to announce it, because you might 
change your mind. 

But we have our distinguished Secretary of the Air Force for Re- 
serve and ROTC Affairs, the Honorable Ben W. Fridge. 

Mr. Fridge, if you don’t mind, I am going to put vour biography 
in the record, because Iam very proud of it. [have known something 
about it, after having gone with you to those Distinguished Service 
Cross winners and Medal of Honor winners and everything the other 
day. I even had another respect of you. I thought enough of you, 
but it looks like I think more of you. 

I want to put that in the record at this point. 

We are proud of you. And if you do leave, you will leave with the 
satisfaction of knowing that this committee has appreciated the fine 
contribution you have made. 

Mr. Frivnce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You never equivocated whenever we asked anything of 
you. 

Mr. Frwwce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. It isa compliment I mean to pay you. 
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We will be pleased to hear from you. And whatever your future 
is, you will have that satisfaction of knowing that we have a very high 
regard and affection for you. 

Mr. Frincr, I appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(A biography of the witness follows :) 


BIoGRAPHY OF BEN W. FrinGe, DEPUTY FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

Mr. Fridge was born in Alexandria, La., in 1916. He received his bachelor of 
science degree in chemical engineering from Louisiana State University in 19388. 
He received a Reserve commission as second lieutenant in the Army Field 
Artillery and served 1 year on active duty after which he was employed by 
the Ethyl Corp. as a research chemist until the beginning of World War II. 

During World War II, Mr. Fridge served in the South Pacific where he com- 
manded a bomber group and, subsequently, became Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the 5th Bomber Command, having attained the rank of colonel. His numerous 
decorations include the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Mr. Fridge has been active in Reserve affairs since his graduation from 
college. 

After the war, he became president of the Reserve Officers Association, chapter 
of Baton Rouge, La. 

Upon moving to California in 1950, he engaged in the farm machinery whole- 
Sale business until 1956, when he became vice president of the Menlo Research 
Laboratory. During this period he continued his Reserve activities as Deputy 
Commander of the 549th Reserve Troop Carrier Wing at Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

Mr. Fridge was appointed to his present position as Deputy for Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs in November 1957. 

Mr. Frivce. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, in order 
to set the stage for the Air Force presentation on the posture of Re- 
serve Forces, I have brought a color movie to show you, which I would 
appreciate your taking the time to see. It is a documentary film. 
It was made on the spot, during actual Reserve maneuvers. 

I felt it would be the best possible evidence of the high degree 
of operational readiness that our Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard enjoy. 

It isa real picture of the Air Reserve Forces posture. 

It also shows how our Reserve airlift supports the Army in action. 

This movie was made in Carolina during last year’s joint Army- 
Air Force exercise—Dark Cloud Pine Cone I. 

Mr. Rivers. What are you reading from ¢ 

Mr. Frivcr. Right here. This before I get to my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, I see. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Puitern. This is a preface to the picture / 

Mr. Fringe. Yes, sir, this is a preface to the picture. 

Mr. Revers. I think a little diversion from the written statement 
would help your eyes. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Friver. In any event, I would like to show you this picture, 
which shows how well tr: ained the Army and the Air Force are. It 
shows the Air Force in its support role of the new Army. Most of the 
planes, the fighters, the troop carriers and the cargo- -drop airplanes 
are manned by Air National Guardsmen and Air Force reservists. 
Only the few four-engine planes were flown by active-duty people. 

The field commanders of the airlift forces and the tactical air 
forces were both inactive-duty generals, called to training duty for 
the exercise. They comm: inded both Activ e Air Force units and units 
of the Air Force Reserve. 
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Now, if it is the Chair’s privilege, or at his request, why, we 
would like to show you this film. 

Mr. Rivers. We will be glad to hear that and see that. 

Mr. Frince. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is accompanied by sound ? 

Mr. Fringe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You must know that airplanes are pretty close to our 
hearts. 

Mr. Frivee. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And until you get these missiles operational, I am 
going to stick around with : airplanes. [ Laughter. | 

I ain’t riding any missiles until 

(Further statement requested off the record.) 

Mr. Frivce. You don’t need to turn down the lights, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead. 

( Movie shown until 11:14 a.m.) 

| Applause. | 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, that is one of the finest pictures I think 
we have ever see. 

Mr. Fringe. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your time and the time of 
the committee in seeing this film, which I believe depicts graphi- 
‘ally much better than I can in words the status of training that our 
Air Reserve forces have attained. 

All of these planes that you saw flying, with the exception of the 
four-engine planes, were flown by reservists. 

This picture was made by a reservist and all of the script was 
written by a reservist. So I think that illustrates their capability. 

As a side comment, those troop and cargo drops in there were 99 
percent successful. That, of course, was the 82d Airborne Division. 

With your permision, I will go on with my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frivce. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before your committee ‘to tell 
you about the Air Reserve Forces. The interest shown by members 
of this committee is most welcome. We realize that most of the 
important legislation affecting reservists has been introduced by 
members of this committee. 

I hope that, during this hearing, we can bring you up to date on 
the status and acc ‘omplishments of our Air Reserve Forces. 

I will speak briefly on the objectives of the Air Reserve Forces, 
our efforts to find better ways to use our Reserve Forces in produe- 
tive missions, our Air Reserve Forces Policy Committee, and the 
new concept for the utilization of our Air Reserve Forces recently 
announced, 

Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Forces, sitting on my right, will follow me and give you 
some specifics on our accomplishments, and he will go into consider- 
able detail on the new plan for the management of the Air Reserve 
Forces. 

The objective for our Air Reserve Forces is quite clearly expressed 
in these words of Secretary Sharp: 





In the cold war environment in which we find ourselves today, the Air Force 
must rely on all its operational and support units, the part-time as well as the 
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full-time components. The traditional backup philosophy that once applied 
to Air Guard and Air Force Reserve no longer holds true. There is no second 
team in the Air Force. Active units, guardsmen, and reservists jointly form 
one first-string deterrent force now. And if war is forced upon us, all immedi- 
ately become one combat team. 

The word “immediately” is certainly a key word in the Secretary’s 
statement. Our deterrent force must react quickly, regardless of 
whether we face all-out general war or localized brush fires where 
our national policy might indicate a need for Air Force deployment. 

Mr. Rivers. Who do you think is the father of this concept—if 
you can pin it on any one person ¢ 

Mr. Frince. Who do I think is the father of the concept of one 

Mr. Rivers. This program that you are just now implementing. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. This backup philosophy ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, this change you have made in the Reserve. 

Mr. Frince. Well, I am trying to really understand your question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

As I understand, you are asking me who is the father of the change 
we are making in the Air Force Reserve program ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Right now, yes. How long has that been in the 
process of discussion and thought / 

Mr. Frincr. I would say, in round figures, it has been a slow 
change in thought over the last couple of years, and I think it is 
the considered and best judgment of the entire Air Staff and the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. General Wilson didn’t have anything to do with it, 
did he? 

Mr. Frincr. General Wilson has something to do with everything 
that takes place around the Air Staff Headquarters. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

At this point, Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fact that this backup 
philosophy stems from the experience of the Air Force with its 
reserves, as we pass through this period of transition ? 

Mr. Fringe. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Fringe. To put it simply, our objective is to have Reserve 
Forces in being which are ready now. 

This basic concept of “ready now” for our Air Reserve Forces 
has been a guiding principle since 1957. 

The very purpose of this program was and is to provide our Air 
Force with Air Reserve Forces equipped with aircraft, support 
equipment, and facilities necessary for them to perform their assigned 
wartime mission. Reservists, both in the Air National Guard and 
in the Air Force Reserve, fill three specific areas of need under 
this program. 

First are those individuals who are trained to be mobilized as 
part of a unit—each unit fulfilling a specific wartime mission as- 








signed by the various major commands. 

Second are the individuals who are trained to be mobilized to 
fill slots in presently existing Air Force organizations—slots that 
must be filled for us to sustain a 24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week fight- 
ing force. 
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Third are the individuals trained to be mobilized to fill positions 
created by attrition on or after D-day. 

All of our Ready reservists have indicated their immediate avail- 
ability on D-day. 

We are rightly proud of the high degree of combat readiness of 
the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve. Operation Swift- 
lift and the Air Defense Command runway alert program are but 
two examples of how ready they are. 

With the budget always in view and with the vastness of present 
Air Force commitments, it seems only natural that we ask our Air 
Reserve Forces to assume roles which will allow the active Air 
Force to concentrate on missions of the highest priority. The Air 
Reserve Forces have proved that they can perform, with combat 
capability, some missions previously assigned to the active Air Force. 
We are now assigning more missions to the Air Reserve Forces which 
we feel they can accomplish effectively and efficiently. 

As an example, the Air Reserve Forces were recently assigned 
a new mission of long-range transport. C-—97 Stratocruisers are now 
au part of the aircraft inventory of the Air National Guard. 

Support of Army airborne training is being provided by the Air 
Force Reserve through Operation Swiftlift. 

The augmentation of our Air Defense force by the Air National 
Guard with their runway alert is still another comparatively new 
mission for the Air Reserve Forces. 

As the Air Reserve Forces continue to demonstrate combat readi- 
ness or support capability in various areas, the Air Force will assigp 
more hew missions to them. 

You will have noticed that President Eisenhower in his budget 
address indicated that the Air Force plans no reduction in its reserv- 
ists on pay status for fiseal year 1961, 

I think that at this point I should cover the use we are making of 
our Air Reserve Forces Policy Committee. This is, as you know, a 
statutorily established committee. Its purpose is to tap the vast reser- 
voir of experience and knowledge represented by the Air Reserve 
Forces—to put this experience and knowledge to work helping form 
policies affecting the Air Reserve Forces. The members, both Guard 
and Reserve, are all Ready reservists filling war plan requirements. 
Their guidance provides to the Air Staff firsthand experience and 
knowledge of our Air Reserve Forces programs in operation. 

We also make good use of our experienced Air Reserve Forces man- 
power and brainpower in special study groups which we call to 
attack specific problem areas. For instance, this past year, we called 
a committee of Ready reservists together to study the budgetary 
problems of the Air Force Reserve. The committee recommended 
that the Air Force continue its program of having separate appropri- 
ations for Air Force Reserve “Personnel” and “Construction,” and 
include the Air Force Reserve requirement for “Operation and main- 
tenance” funds in the Air Force appropriation. This committee did 
a good job for us. The job they did would have been a success, had 
it had no other result than to dispel in the minds of the reservists any 
feeling that the Air Force Reserve was not getting proper budgetary 
support from the Air Force. 
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Finally, 1 want to tell you about the recently announced plan for 
the management of our Air Reserve Forces. 1 would like to describe 
the reasons requiring the change and have General Eaton fill in the 
details of the change itself. 

A milestone has been reached in the operational readiness of both 
the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. This is perhaps 
the most significant accomplishment of the Air Reserve Forces since 
World War IT. 

Air Force planners are increasingly aware of this operational readi- 
ness and the potential of the Air Reserve Forces to take on more mis- 
sions, both in numbers and in degree of priority. 

Therefore, in order to encourage and foster progress toward full 
operational readiness and to insure that they are used to their fullest 
productivity in our military posture, a decision was made which will 
integrate the Air Reserve Forces more closely into the active Air 
Force. 

This decision came after a searching review was made of the roles 
and missions, force structure, and the management of the Air Reserve 
Forces. 

These facts were considered : 

(a) The Air Reserve Forces have reached their highest degree of 
operational readiness short of wartime. 

(5) Members of the Air Reserve Forces are eager to accept rea- 
listic wartime missions. 

(c) The Active Air Force has heavy commitments. 

(dq) Getting the greatest value from our defense dollar without 
sacrificing combat capability is an economic necessity. 

(e) It costs less for the Air Reserve Forces to do some jobs. 

(f) If further progress is to be made, more realistic training must 
be provided. 

(g) This more realistic training can be provided best by the gain- 
ing command. 

Starting with the request for a review last June by the then Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Honorable Malcolm MacIntyre, work- 
ing groups of Reserve and Regular officers began organized studies 
of the problem. 

In October, the Reserve Review Group, chaired by Maj. Gen. Sory 
Smith, commander of the 4th Air Force, convened for nearly 30 days. 
Senior officers from the gaining commands, that is, Strategic Air 
Command, Tactical Air Command, Air Materiel Command, Air De- 
fense Command, et cetera, senior officers from both the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve, and Air Staff planners comprised 
the Board. The vice commander of the Continental Air Command 
was a member of the Board. This group went into extensive study 
of the capability of the Air Reserve Forces. Recommendations of 
previous groups, such as the Johnson Board in 1953, the Stone Board 
in 1956, were reviewed. 

All other interested organizations, both military and civilian, inclu- 
ding the Air Force Association, the National Guard Association, and 
the Reserve Officers Association, were invited to meet with the Board 
and offer their suggestions. 

Because the committee’s report included detailed information on 
force structure and equipment, it was classified “Secret,” even though 
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the Vice Chief of Staff had requested the report be given the widest 
possible distribution. 

At the same time an Air Staff study on the future use of Reserve 
Forces was completed. This also was a result of the growing aware- 
ness of the operational readiness potential of the Air Reserve Forces. 
This paper reached the senior members of the Air Staff almost con- 
currently with the report of the Reserve Review Board. 

A decision was made at that time that the entire “package” be 
studied rather than it being considered on a piecemeal basis. 

The recommendation of the Air Staff was studied by the Air Re- 
serve Forces Policy Committee. This was a special meeting of the 
Committee convened January 25 through 27, 1960, at Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force. 

Based on all the facts available from the Reserve Review Board 
and the Air Staff plus the clarifications asked for by the Reserve 
Policy Committee, Secretary Sharp made the decision to implement 
the plan as he had modified it. 

The approved program involves changes—some major and some 
minor, but all calculated to increase the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the Air Reserve Forces and to make them as responsive as possible 
to the Air Force needs in peace and war. 

These are the major points in the plan: 

First, the gaining commands will assume the responsibility for 
the supervision of training and inspection. 

Second, the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces 
will continue to be the Air Staff point of contact with the Reserve 
Forces. 

Fourth, new roles and missions will be found for the Reserve 
Forces. 

Fifth, the functions of the Continental Air Command will be 
revised in keeping with its responsibilities. 

It is considered that (1) as a result of the Air Reserve Forces reach- 
ing a high operational readiness status, and (2) in an effort to gain 
the most productive effort of these units in our military posture, it 
is necessary for the major Air Force commands who ‘will use the 

various units of the Air Reserve Forces during wartime to assume 
the supervision of training and inspection roles over those units now. 

This plan is the product of nearly 8 months of study. Policy- 
makers from the gaining commands; senior officers from both com- 
ponents of the Reserve Forces: and Air Staff planners all contributed 
their ideas and suggestions before the final decision was made. 

I want to take a minute to summarize before General Eaton gets 
into specifics as to historical data on facilities, equipment, personnel, 
et cetera, and then goes into detail on the new plan. 

Our objective is to have in-being Reserve Forces that are “ready 
now. 

We in the Air Force are actively seeking new roles and missions 
in which the Air Reserve Forces will improve our overall military 
posture. ; 

We are using every available means to insure that our policies 
and decisions are compatible not only with our overall Ait Force 
commitments, but also with the capabilities of the Air Reserve 
Forces. 
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As I conclude I wish to say that I feel fortunate in having as the 
other principal witness for the Air Reserve Forces, Maj. Gen. - Robert 
FE. Lee Eaton. General Eaton is well known to you. As commander 
of the 10th Air Force for 4 years, he was responsible for the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Force Reserve programs in all of central Uni- 
ted States. Since he assumed the responsibility as Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Reserve Forces, he has been closely connected with the new 
plan for administering the Reserve program. He is the officer in the 
Air Staff who will be responsible to put the plan into action and who 
will control the program. 

I also have with me Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, who is Assistant 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau for Air National Guard, and 
also Brig. Gen. F. L. Vidal, who is the Deputy for Reserve Affairs, 
Office, Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserves. 

We also have other officers who are acquainted with the ROTC 
problems and the other problems of the Air Force. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, that is a very comprehensive report. I 
have read it once, but will read it again. That is why I didn’t mind 
being interrupted by the telephone. 

I don't know enough about it at the moment, or anybody on the 
committee, to really interrogate you too fully. And we have these 
other distinguished representatives. 

Mr. Slatinshek has looked at some of the reductions. It may be 
too early to ask what vou can do with these 1,500 people that are 
being reduced in your overall setup, I guess. 

Now, who will answer that / 

General Eaton / 

General Earon. That is included in my statement, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Fringe. It is Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Rivers. Of course, I guess General Wilson will have something 
to say about the Air National Guard. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have seen General Vidal when we had the armory 
program. 

General Vina. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You are the same general, aren't you / 

General Vipat. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And I think we also asked him if he ever played any 
football. Ithink hesaid hehad. | Laughter. | 

So we know all of you. We look forward to hearing you. 

Now, who is the next witness / 

Mr. Frince. General Eaton, sir, is next. 

Mr. SuaTensHek. General Eaton. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, don’t you let me forget to get these 
questions. You take them. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Eaton, all of us remember when you were on 
the Hill, where you did a good job. And we are going to—have 
we got the general’s biography ? 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That will go in at this point in the record. 
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(The biography follows :) 

General Eaton was born in Hattiesburg, Miss., in 1909, 

He attended the University of Mississippi in 1926 and 1927, graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1931, and performed postgraduate study in 
meteorology at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1937. 

In World War II, he commanded the 451st Bomb Group in North Africa and 
Italy and served as Director of Operations, U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe. 

He served at Headquarters, USAF, from 1945 to 1953, holding the positions 
of Chief of Civil Liaison, Deputy Director of Legislation and Liaison, Deputy 
Director of Legislative Liaison in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
Director of Legislation and Liaison in the Office of the Secretary of the Air 
‘orce. 

. After a tour of duty as commander, 6th Allied Tactical Air Force in Turkey, 
he assumed command of the 10th Air Force in 1955. 

He was assigned as Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces in August 1959. 

He is a command pilot. 

His decorations include the Silver Star with one Oak Leaf Cluster, the Air 
Medal with four Oak Leaf Clusters, the Army Commendation Ribbon, and the 
French Croix de Guerre. 

Mr. Rivers. We know of your great contribution, and your fine 
war record. We even know where you were born. And that is a 
great recommendation. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is one of his most outstanding attributes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I will now yield to my friend, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I just wanted to say that the fact that he came 
originally from the Fifth District of Mississippi makes him an un- 
usually good man. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we better go on from there. Because that is 
as fine a recommendation as you can get. 

General Eaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That you were born in Mississippi. Now, you go right 
ahead. 

General Eaxron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to meet with you and report the progress 
of the Air Reserve Forces, our present status, and thinking toward 
the future. 

Historically, the membership of this committee has shown complete 
understanding of the problems we face with regard to our Reserve 
components and through such has rendered valuable assistance in 
arriving at proper solutions. 

The Air Reserve Forces, as you are aware, consist of the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. As the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Reserve Forces, I am charged with overall Air Staff 
control and direction of the programs of these components. To in- 
sure effective monitorship and emphasis, I have a Deputy for Air 
National Guard who is Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, and likewise, 
a Deputy for Air Force Reserve, Brig. Gen. Felix L. Vidai. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t vou have two stars for each of them? 

General Karon. Those points are not within my control entirely. 
However, we do recognize that General Vidal is a very able officer. 

Mr. Rivers. You ought to have two stars for both of them. 

Go ahead, sir. 

General Exron. Both of these capable officers are general officers 
of the Reserves of the Air Force and have extensive background and 
experience in the programs of their respective components. 
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Planning and staff support of the Air Reserve Forces is conducted 
on an integrated basis within the Air Staff. This means, that the 
same agencies who develop the basic plans applicable to the major 
air commands likewise deve lop the plans for the Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve. This insures that the capabili- 
ties of these components are considered along with Active Force 
units in developing the force structure of the U.S. Air Force. Such 
extensive staff 2trention has, without a doubt, been a valuable contri- 
buting factor to the high state of readiness achieved by the Air Re- 
serve Forces. 

Objectives: The underlying purpose of a Reserve element is to 
give depth and support to the first-line effort. This applies whether 
the first-line effort is military, industrial, or athletic. This being 
accepted, then a Reserve must be geared to team needs so that. all 
or any portion can be rushed into action effectively and immediately 
when called upon. The Air Force has applied this principle in 
alining our Ready Reserve force to the needs of the Active Force. 
Asa cnennnens e, mobilization planning places great reliance on the 
Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve to provide units required 
and designated for D-day utilization. The Air Force Reserve is 
expected to provide, in addition to units, trained individuals by 
selected specialities and grades to augment Active Force units on 
D-day to enable full-scale operations on a 24-hour basis for an indefi- 
nite period. Also, the Air Force Reserve is relied upon to provide 
trained individuals to fill positions vacated in units of the Active 
Force through attrition subsequent to D-day. These, Mr. Chairman, 
are the assigned objectives and tasks that our Reserve Forces are 
intent upon accomplishing. 

Force structure: The term “Air Reserve Forces” I am sure, is used 
by most individuals without recognition of the in-being military 
capability involved. The Air National Guard and the Air Force 
Reserve represent a tactical force which is comparable to the combined 
tactical elements of the Tactical Air Command and the Air Defense 
Commands of the Active Force. The Air National Guard is com- 
prised of 24 tactical wings; 16 flying support-type units and 116 
ground support units. Chart 1 shows a breakdown of these total 
units, by types: 
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Cuarr 1.—In-being units (Air National Guard) 


Tactical wings: 
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Ground-support units : 
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I emphasize that with exception of the six newly authorized heavy 
transport squadrons, all of these units are in being, well equipped, 
highly manned and ready for business. 
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The Air Force Reserve comprises both flying and nonflying units 
as well as an augmentation force of individuals. Unitwise, this com- 
ponent has 15 troop carriers wings; 5 air rescue squadrons, and 52 non- 
flying support units. Chart 2 breaks down these units, by type: 


Cuart 2.—IJn-being units (Air Force Reserve) 
Flying wings: 
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The flying units of the Air Force Reserve are also in being, 
equipped, well manned and ready for business. The Air Force 
Reserve, in addition to providing the units indicated, has the require- 
ment to provide some 176,000 trained individuals to support the 
individual augmentation and attrition requirements of the Air Force. 
I shall deal with this requirement in more detail in my discussion 
of training. 

Mr. Chairman, in achieving the ready, in being, Reserve Force 
required by the Air Force, I wish to stress the significance of the 
element of stability to our efforts. We have certainly achieved 
commendable degree of stability in our programs. At the same time: 
however, although the greatest stability is desirable, we must recog- 
nize that uor programs are capable of sufficient flexibility to meet 
the changing needs of the Air Force. 

Status of. personnel: Manning requirements for the Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve totals slightly over 300,000. Of this 
total 82,000 are required to man the units of the Air National 
Guard; 42,000 are required to man units of the Air Force Reserve 
and the remaining 176,000 are required to support the Air Force 
Reserve individual augmentation and attrition requirements. These, 
I emphasize, are our requirements for ready reservists to meet the 
war requirements of the Air Force. We propose to meet these 
requirements through: (1) Voluntary participation; (2) procure- 
ment of nonprior service airmen; and (3) by selective assignment of 
prior service airmen. 
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As of April 1, 1960, the total Reserve forces personnel resources, 
meaning everyone on our rolls, was 136,000 officers and 434,000 air- 
men. Chart 3 breaks down these resources by category : 


CuHartT 3.—Reserve forces personnel resources 








| Officers Airmen 


| 
Ready Reserve 
Voluntary participants: 
Air National Guard_ -- E &, 603 62, 551 
Air Force Reserve- 29, 357 38, 188 
Total.. ~~ 37, 960 100, 739 
Vonparticipating ] 
Selectively assigned . -. 5, 035 73, 693 
Nonassigned : 6, 882 3, 993 
TOM bsiksescuses 11,917 117, 6846 
Total Ready Reserve 49, S77 218, 425 
Standby Reserve 
Voluntary participants 39, 762 35, 479 
Nonparticipating 46, 372 179, 735 
otal Standby Reserve 86, 134 215, 214 
lotal resource ‘ 136, 011 433, 639 


With this background on our resources, chart 4 recaps the status 
we have achieved in applying them against the manning requirements 
of the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. 


CHART 4.—Reserve forces manning (as of Apr. 1, 1960) 


Officers Airmen 
Air National Guard 
Required ae wientaapagt ‘ aa 10, 299 71, 840 
Assigned = > ba SP at 8, 625 62, OSS 
Air Force Reserve 
A. Units 
Required . P 7, 350 | 34, 660 
Assigned 4,757 25, 559 
B, Augmentation individuals 
Required wi — ; a 27, 526 63, 722 
Assigned 4 : iS, 848 43,074 
C, Attrition requirement individuals 
Required aa penined . , 19, 281 65, 744 
Assigned. a ‘ : Peet : ; 19, 765 42, 771 
Totals: 
Required wi ee ae ee “ 64, 456 | 235, 966 
Assigned = ae - - 42, 995 174, 342 








Training: The principal factor essential to achieving and main- 
taining an operationally ready Reserve force in training. With 
recognition of this fact, our training programs are oriented toward 
attaining a D-day operational capability in all units and readying 
individuals to perform in Air Force wartime tasks. Training for 
the Air Reserve Forces is conducted under the same criteria and 
standards as is training of the Active Force. For example, a fighter 
pilot in the Air National Guard, and likewise the troop carrie: pilot 
in the Air Force Reserve, undergoes the same training techniques 
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and is subject to the same qualifications as his counterpart in the 
Active Force. 

Unlike the Air Force Reserve, the Air National Guard is com- 
prised only of units. Training in these units consists of unit train- 
ing, individual on-the-job training, and service school training. Unit 
and on-the-job training are accomplished during unit training ex- 
ercises. Service school training is accomplished through utilization 
of the various Active Force schools available to personnel of the 
Air National Guard. Unit commanders are responsible for carry- 
ing out prescribed training programs. Forty-eight unit training 
assemblies are conducted anually by each unit. Air National Guard 
aircrew personnel who fill authorized crew positions are authorized 
to perform 36 additional flying training periods each year to insure 
their operational readiness. Each Air National Guard unit: par- 
ticipates in 15 days of field training annually. 

The quality of this training is insured to meet Air Force standards 
through rigorous inspections by the Continental Air Command. All 
told, Mr. Chairman, there are 71,500 Air National Guard personnel 
undergoing training as members of units. All of these individuals 
are ina drill pay status. 

As previously pointed out, the Air Force Reserve is comprised of 
both units and individual elements. Specific training is conducted 
for each element. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, is that 71,000—that 71,000 comes out of what 
number ? 

General Earon. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Does that 71,000 come out of the TO00,000 ¢ 

General Witson. No, sir; not out of the Army. 

General Vina. Out of the 300. 

General Earon. That comes out of the 300,000 that we mentioned 
earlier, but that is not part of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. It comes out of the 700,000—the four and three. 

Colonel Tarvin. No, sir. 

Mr. Fringe. No, sir. 

General Witson. No, sir. The total 

(Mr. Slatinshek aside to the chairman.) 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

This doesn’t come out of anything but its own. 

General Wiison. It comes out of its own. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t come out of 700,000. 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fringe. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I just didn’t want to get off the track. 

General Eaton. Unit training: The unit program of the Air 
Force Reserve consists of two major elements: Flying and nonflying 
units. Training responsibilities rest directly with the Continental 
Air Command. Training within Air Force Reserve units follows the 
same pattern as employed for the units of the Air National Guard. 

Individual training: The Air Force Reserve individual training 
program is designed to maintain proficiency in previously acquired 
skills of those ready reservists participating in the augmentation 
and war attrition requirement elements of our program. To accom- 
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plish this objective, the individual training program utilizes both 
inactive and active duty training. 

All reservists are authorized to participate in the correspondence 
courses offered by the Extension Course Institute of the Air Univer- 
sity. This provides the sole means of training for some reservists 
who, for domestic, business, or other reasons cannot participate in any 
of the other program elements. Courses are available in those spe- 
cialities most needed in the war requirement. 

Mr. Chairman, our individual program trainees are identified as 
parts I, 11, or TT. 

“Part IT: Augmentation Personnel” includes those individuals 
needed by major air commands in wartime or national emergency to 
attain the capability of assuming round-the-clock operations. The 
individuals assigned in this category are recruited and trained by the 
using commands and eve ry effort is made to elect volunteers who can 
report for duty in a matter of hours. 

“Part IT: Augmentation Personnel,” like part I, are required to 
augment active force commands toa wartime capability; the difference 
being that the personnel assigned to this category are recruited by the 
Continental Air Command, and trained in Air Reserve centers near 
their place of residence. The required 2 weeks’ annual active duty 
training of part IL individuals is performed with the gaining com- 
mands by working in their respective mobilization assignments. 

“Part IIL: General War Authorization for Individuals” is the 
estimated attritional replacement and special-skill category require- 
ment of the Air Force. Part III personnel are recruited by the 
Continental Air Command and trained in Air Reserve centers 
throughout the country. Required annual active duty training is 
performed with the various air commands where the individual can 
best maintain proficiency. 

As a conclusion to my coverage of traiing for the Air Force 
Reserve, I wish to point out that there are presently 67,500 individuals 
undergoing training in this component, 57,200 of whom are on a drill- 
pay status. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you read our report on the airlift ? 

General Earon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you see where we recommended some 124’s to be 
integrated in the Guard and the Reserve / 

General Karon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you digest them at your present ceilings ? 

General Earon. As replacement for other airplanes, we can do that ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Replacement for what other airplanes? 

General Eaton. Well, they are now scheduled—when they do fall 
out of the Regular forcee—to go as replacement airplanes for some 
of the units equipped with C-119 airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. How can you replace a 119 with a 124? They are not 
made for the same thing, unless they changed the mission. 

You are talking about something I know something about now, you 
know. 

General Eaton. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 


General Exron. That your committee has gone into extensively. 
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They can take care of the lift requirement that is—— 

Mr. Rivers. We want to impose an additional requirement on either 
the guard, or both, of airlift capability that you don’t have now. 

The only thing you have now is bacon ‘apability. You don’t 
have strategic capability. We want to give you some strategic capa- 
bility and also some tankering capability. 

You read the report, didn’t you / 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

I believe that is planned in the reequipping of certain units of the 
Air National Guard at the present time. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, we found out in the airlift investigation that 
the airlift will not run itself. Somebody has to run it. We found 
that out. It just won't run itself. Any time you turn on something 
to run itself, it will run out of business. That is what it has been 
doing. 

General Earon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So we want you to remember that. 

General Eaton. Well, we have plans— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Eaton. To continue 

Mr. Rivers. [ see General Wilson shaking his head. I believe you 
all are smart enough—and I know you are smart enough, and [ know 
Gener: “4 Ad idal is smart enough, and I think Mr. Fridge and his sue- 
cessor, Mr. Wright, are smart enough to know what. we are talking 
about. 

This committee—and I speak for the committee now—is deter- 
mined to have airlift for this country. 

General Earon. I believe that the Air Force certainly agrees that 
certain elements of this airlift can be furnished by our Reserve forces, 
and we appreciate the support of your committee in that regard. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we want you to get that back to them. Because 
you have a fine statement here. 

General Eaton. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It isa fine statement. 

I don’t want to knock you off the track. But I just wanted to get 
that in before I forget it. 

General Eaton. That is right, s 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want to give away these 124’s and these 97's. 

I think they have a lot of capability, General Wilson. 

General Witson. They sure do, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. These late model 97’s are pretty good. We are going 
to cut up the old model, for the 97—what? Is the B the latest, o 
the C? 

General Wintson. The C’s were the original ones. We have 48 of 
those in the six squadrons that have been converted to 97’s. 

Mr. Rivers. You ought to keep some of those planes. 

Go ahead, sir. 

General Earon. The objective of the Air Force is that units of its 
Air Reserve Forces will be provided with the numbers and types of 
aircraft and with other equipment as necessary to enable them to 
perform their wartime missions. I can state that ‘thus far, no equipage 
items essential to the mission of the Reserve Forces have been 
disregarded. 
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Aircraft are provided the Air National Guard and Air Force Re- 
serve from inventories of the Active Establishment. As more mod- 
ern aircraft “fall out” of active units, they are assigned to our Air 
Reserve Forces units. This results in continuous improvement of the 
equipping status of these forces. All of the Air National Guard 
combat-type squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft such as the 
F-104, F-100, F-84F, F-86, F—-89, and RB 57's. 

The Air Force Reserve is equipped at the present with C—-119 and 
C-128-type aircraft. These are reciprocating engine aircraft, de- 
signed especially to support the troop carrier mission which is now 
assigned to the Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this: 

Now, those boys would like very much to get hold of some 130’s. 
Is that beyond the realm of possibility ‘ 

General Exron. They are scheduled to go to the Air Force Re- 
serve when they fall out of the Active Establishment. 

As you know, there are not too many of them in active establish- 
ments. So their fallout is scheduled sometime in the future—at some 
distance in the future. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that would be a good thing, if we could work 
it out. 

Because those 130’s are a good plane. The original models, some- 
body told me, had a little vibration in them, General Wilson, that 
they got out in the later models. 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. But if you could give them some of those 130’s, it would 
be a good thing. 

Because it wasn’t any compliment to them to give them the 119’s. 
You were glad to get rid or those. And they have done a fine job 
with them. 

General Earon. I think that they are still doing a good job—— 

Mr. Rivers. They have done a fine job with them. 

General Karon. At the present time, with those airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. And the 123 is nothing but a glorified 119 with a single 
tail, as you know. They both have built-in headwings, which is a 
good thing for 123’s 

General Earon. Yes. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I think you ought to also let them look at the 130— 
that 130 that is coming out for use with the short runway. What do 
you call that / 

General Witson. The boundary layer control. 

Mr. Rivers. The boundry layer plane. What are you going to call 
that ? 

Mr. Smarr. C. 

General Witson. 130B or C. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart knows a lot. 

The 180C, which is the boundary layer. 

What are you going to do with the air evac? You see, you are 
taking all that from MATS. You are t: iking all that from MATS 
to cut MATS down. 

Now, are you going to handle the air evac without the adequate 
planes to do it ¢ 

General Earon. Of course 
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Mr. Rivers. You didn’t know that we knew as much about these 
planes as we do, did you? 

And you talk about all this air evac. You just don’t have the 
hardware to do it, I don’t think. I think you are doing pretty good 
with what you have. But air evac is not going to be easy when they 
take it all from MATS. 

You know, they are getting ready to get rid of all of it, don’t you! 

General Earon. I think there has been some reduction in that 
area planned. But I don't believe that they are going to entirely 
ignore the requirement. 

Mr. Rivers. You know, we haven't completely gone out of business 
on the airlift committee. And I am sure the Armed Services Com- 
mittee hasnt gone out of business. And we are going to have to 
watch that. 

Because that air evac is an important thing, General Wilson, as 
you know. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We have five squadrons of air evac 
at the present time with the C—-119’s, sir. At the present time the 
six squadrons that we have of C—97°s—those airplanes are triply 
configured for cargo, personnel, and air evac. In each one of our 
squadrons in the heavy transport we have a medical detachment, 
which gives us the nurses, and so forth, to act as an air evac in the 
C-97, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is going to happen to those Convairs that the 
MATS had, that they had for air evac / 

General Witson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are going to somebody's command for its own 
airlift. 

General Witson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. We have to watch these things. 

We know something about planes, too. We know enough to know 
that we can talk about it. 

General Karon. I feel confident that the Reserve Forces can operate 
the equipment that is made available to us for that purpose. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they will. We know that. 

We want you to get some good stuff. 

Mr. Puteri. I was just going to make that observation. 

We are interested in you getting some good stuff. 

Mr. Rivers. We know what you have done. 

Mr. Puinter. We know that you know their need, but we are 
worried about what they are getting. We want to make sure that 
they are going to get it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. And— 

Mr. Privsix. We know, with your wonderful background, that you 
know what they need. But we are concerned about their getting it. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, we aren't finished with you this morning. 
We are going to have you back on Tuesday—unless you have another 
commitment, 

General Exron. No, sir. IT am available at your convenience. 

Mr. Rivers. And we will have General Wilson back on Tuesday. 
You are available? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We aren't finishing today. And I don’t care how 
fast you are reading. [ Laughter. ]| 
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We are not going to meet tomorrow. So all of you can have your 
plans for Friday. 

I have had a commitment—— 

(Further remarks off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. But anyway, we know all about your record. You 
wouldn't have gotten the 104’s if we hadn’t done something for you. 
They were getting ready to give those to NATO. 

Did you know that ¢ 

General Earon. Well—— 

Mr Rivers. How about that / 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

General Exron. There were several- 

Mr. Rivers. I think you are entitled to it. You have the 57's. 
The 57’s are a wonderful plane for reconnaissance and aerial pho- 
tography and all these things. 

That is the Canberra. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the Martin plane, the Canberra. 

(reneral Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We want you to get some good stuff. These old hand- 
me-downs for the Reserve are just not realistic. 

And [think you ought to have some of those Convairs. 

General Wilson shouldn't have the only one in the Reserve. 
| Laughter. | 

Unless he makes 

Off the record, Sam, 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think, Mr. Secretary Fridge, that vou have 
a Convair, do you 4 

Mr. Frincr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think his successor should have one. [Laughter. ] 

We are going todo something about it. 

Mr. Fringe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we ain’t fooling in these hearings. If you all 
think we are fooling, we are going to show you. 

Now, this thing of letting the airlift go run itself is ridiculous, 

This is off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record) 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to stop some of this foolishness. I «m 
just telling vou right now. We aren't going to do it. And the Re- 
serves ought to have them. 

If you are charged with these responsibilities, you know good and 
well you can’t have any tactical airlift with the 119’s as well as you 
could with—what is it, the 131? What is the Convair? 

General Witson. 131. 

Mr. Rivers. The 131. 

General Faron. 130, 

Mr. Rivers. You know very well you couldn’ t gat 

General Exron. You are referring to the 130, I believe, sir, in the 
tactical airlift? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I am referring to the 131. That is the Convair. 

General Vipan. Airevac. 

Mr. Rivers. For air evac. 
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General Karon. For airevac. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you ought to have some of those 131’s. We are 
going to see if we can’t get them for you, before they give all of those 
away. We haven't even got any of those over here—— 

Sam, this is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. There is a lot we know thai you didn’t think we knew, 
General Wilson. 

General Witson. Nothing surprises me. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General Eaton. You are doing a good job. 
I just want to let you know we know what you have got in the inven- 
tory, and we are going to watch it. 

General Eaton. We optimistically envision modernization of the 
Air Force Reserve inventory within the foreseeable future. 

Facilities: Through continuous efforts, and the support of this com- 
mittee, both the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve enjoy a 
very high standard of facilities. 

All of the 94 flying installations required by the Air National Guard 
are in being with basic operational facilities. AIl of its 42 nonflying 
facilities are likewise in-being. The principal remaining construction 
requirement for this component evolves around runway, taxiway, 
and parking area extensions to accommodate requirements of the more 
advanced aircraft being assigned. 

All of the 35 troop carrier installations required for the Air Force 
Reserve are in operation with essential required operational facili- 
ties. Similarly, the 82 required individual training centers are in 
operation. Only six of these center facilities have been provided 
through new construction, the remainder are provided through the 
joint usage of Air Force and/or federally owned space, and through 
lease or rental of privately owned space. As in the case of the Air 
National Guard, the remaining construction requirement of the Air 
Force Reserve evolves around “round off items,” taxiway and park- 
ing extensions. 

I realize the interest of your committee regarding joint utilization 
of facilities. I assure you that we in the Air Staff support this and 
are actively pursuine this end. For example, during this current 
year we have reduced the rental for individual training facilities by 
some $125,000 by placing training activities in existing Air Force 
and/or other service-owned facilities. Joint utilization is a continn- 
ing objective in our efforts to provide required facilities for the Air 
Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to congratulate vou on that. 

General Eaton. Overall accomplishments: The operational readi- 
ness of the units of the Air Reserve Forces has been steadily improv- 
ing for some time. This is the real test of the effectiveness of training 
being conducted. Flying units of the Air National Guard are better 
than 63 percent readv. Forty-three of the forty five troop carrier 
squadrons of the Air Force Reserve are better than 51 percent ready: 
25 of these latter squadrons exceed a readiness of 75 percent. Opera- 
tional readiness tests have confirmed the fact that all of these units 
can assume a wartime task now, should they be called upon. <Ad- 
ditionally, there is impressive evidence of a quick reaction time for 
our reservists. Unannounced tests to determine reaction to signal 
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reveals, in the case of Air National Guard fighter units, that 29 per- 
cent of total aircrews assigned responded within 30 minutes; 53 per- 
cent within the first hour and 85 percent within 3 hours. The 
response of the Air Force Reserve troop carrier units is equally as 
good, Total combat capability within 3 hours was from 50 to 80 
percent, and within 24 hours was from 79 to 100 percent. 

I wish to point out, Mr. Chairman, that not only are our reservists 
ready and respond quickly to signal, they actually are “on the firing 
line,” so to speak. For instance, Air National Guard fighters stand 
runway alert as a part of the Air Defense Command’s defense net. 
In the event of attack, these fighters can be airborne in 5 minutes. 
Aircraft control and warning units of the Air National Guard are 
part of the Air Defense Command radar net. The two aireraft 
control and warning squadrons in Hawaii provide the sole “radar eye” 
requirements of our newest State. Exercise Dark Cloud Pine Cone 
11, a joint Army and Air Force maneuver in May and June of last 
year, provided an opportunity for troop carrier units of the Air Force 
Reserve to show their worth. They came through with flying colors 
in the airdropping of heavy equipment and paratroopers, and air- 
landing combat equipped infantrymen. Ninety-nine percent of the 
drops executed were in the prese ribed drop area. 

This high state of readiness is a tribute to the efforts of the Con- 
tinental Air Command. This command has done a commendable job 
since early Korea days in resurrecting and reconstructing the Air 
Reserve Forces to the status they hold today. However, these units 
have now reached a point where their training must be correlated 
with the major air commands which will utilize them in the event of 
mobilization. 

Mr. Rivers. Is General Kuter head of the Continental Air 
Command ¢ 

Colonel Tarvin. General Hall. 

General Witson. General Hall. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, that is right. I know that. I misspoke myself. 
I was thinking of CON AC and the commanding general— 

General Witson. CONAC is General Hall. 

General Exaron. NORAD. CONAC is General Hall. 

Mr. Rivers. NORAD. 

General Earon. These gaining commands must assume direct ve- 
sponsibility, during peacetime, for the training and continued im- 
provement in readiness of assigned aumentation units of the Reserve 
Forces so as to provide the framework for an immediate and effective 
operational responsiveness in the event of anemergency. Recognition 
of this necessity was the principal basis for the recent decision of the 
Secretary of the Air Force to effect changes in the present system 
for managing the Air Reserve Forces. I would like to discuss these 
changes, which we proposed to begin implementing in July of this 
year. 

Mr. Wamever. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt there for a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Wamrter. I wonder, on the alertness and the readiness status 
of these units—say we had an alert, a state of readiness right now as 
far as mobilization and going into action is concerned, how could a 
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unit, say, out in Terre Haute—how soon could that Air National 
Guard unit be in the air? 

General Witson. You want me to answer that / 

Mr. Rivers. General Wilson could answer that. 

General Karon. General Wilson could answer it. 

I might, though, in passing it to him, say that their reaction time is 
highly commendable and would be within the time as already quoted 
in my statement. 

But go ahead with a more specific answer. 

General Witson. We have no problem on our tests. We set a goal 
of 50 percent in the first 30 minutes, which is real high. We have 
actually hit the percentages that General Eaton mentioned, about 29 
percent of our total authorized personnel at Terre Haute were on the 
base in 30 minutes. 

We try to get a 70 percent at the end of the first hour. ‘This is the 
National Guard Bureau goals that we have set for these fighter units. 
Weare running about 59 or 60 percent, sir. 

It will vary in different localities. For example, in Terre Haute, 
you get a quicker reaction time than you would in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
where you have to travel long distances to get there, through crowded 
communities. 

So I would imagine that in Terre Haute, for example, your re- 
action time would be greater than, or would be higher than the 
national average. 

Mr. Wampter. General, the only reason I asked was I know that 
many of the members of the unit, your pilots, live in Indianapolis 
that commute to Terre Haute. 

Now do you have—are there openings in that unit for qualified 
pilots in that area who could fill those billets, rather than people in 
Indianapolis ? 

General Wirson. I think, sir, you will find that when we moved 
the unit from Indianapolis down to Terre Haute that there were quite 
a few pilots that weren’t down there to stay within the unit. But in 
the past couple of years, I think you will find that most of those have 
found the trip is too long and they can’t meet the reaction time of the 
unit. And it has gradually diminished to where there is not but very 
few people left in the Terre Haute unit now. They filled up with 
local people, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. But we aren’t omitting or eliminating people in the 
immediate area with the qualification ¢ 

General Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Wamp er. In order to give it to someone that is distant, that 
would actually affect the proficiency of the operations / 

General Witson. No, sir. We try to get all of our people within 
a short distance, to where they can get to the base within 30 minutes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Eaton, this would be a good place to stop to- 
day. Because you say you are going to implement these things by 
July 1. Timagine it is July 1 1, isn’t it ? 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. We will begin, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Begin then. It will be phased in over a period of 
how long? 

General Eaton. Approximately 6 months. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now that budget thing has nothing to do with this. 
You got all the money you need and everything? You are going 
forward with this? 

General Eaton. Yes, sir; this is not a budgetary matter. 

Mr. Rivers. This has nothing to do with it? You say the budget 
has nothing to do with this change 4 

General Earon. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Not a thing todo with it? 

General Earon. We can do it within the budget items that had 


already been defended; that is, the resources we already have, 


Mr. Rivers. I think this would be a good place to stop today, 
because we have to get on the floor. 

And this is a fine statement. This is not classified, is it? 

General Earon. No, sir; it is not classified. 

Mr. Rivers. I want " take this home with me and read it. So 
when ‘Tuesday comes, I will know a little more questions I can ask. 
| Laughter. | 

General Exron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you read it, too, again. |Laughter.| Not that 
you don’t know it now, but you read it again, to. And I will get 
General Wilson to read this, also. 

(Further remarks directed off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. So we are going to ask you questious, General Wilson. 

General Witson. Iam re ady, sir. 

(Mr. Rivers’ remarks directed off the record.) | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. We are here to find out what you are going to do with 
the rest of those 104’s 

And I know something else—don't let me forget to ask you, General 
Wilson. When you get these hot planes, lke the Centurys that 
are coming into—vyou are getting the Centurys all down the line 
in your guard and Reserve, aren't you / 

General Winson. Yes, sir. 

General Earon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are going to present a maintenance problem, 
more than these others. 

General Witson. It requires additional technicians; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It does. 

Now we are going to ask you about that. You have to be realistic. 
Now don’t try to fool us on any of this thing. 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fridge knows what I am talking about. 

(Mr. Fridge nods.) - 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t handle these planes—the 104’s require a 
lot of maintenance. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And these technicians require a lot of schooling. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I want you all to give us a good showing on that. 

Mr. Slatinshek, you know what I am talking about, don’t you?: 

Mr. Suarinsuek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You get some good questions for us. Because we want 
to make a nice report on this. 





We may have some legislation coming out of these hearings. We 
might have to do that. Because I am not going to keep this com- 
mittee and have these things coming and going—where we are not 
meeting tomorrow, but coming back next Tuesday. We just aren’t 
going to do that. 

(Further remarks directed off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. You see, Mr. Philbin might have it. And Mr. Philbin 
is indoctrinated, too, because he has been on this committee longer 
than I have. 

Mr. Philbin isn’t going to stand for it. Because he has some 
positive ideas about it. 

Mr. Putts. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And if he takes it, it is going to be worse than when 
I took it, because he knows more than I do, a thousand times. 

Mr. Puitein. Don't go too far in minimizing your knowledge in 
these areas. 

( Mr. Rivers remarks directed off the record. ) 

(Mr. Philbin aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. But anyway, we are going to stop now. And, Sam, 
that is off the record. We are going to stop now until Tuesday. 
This would be a good place to stop. And I am very serious about 
this. Sam, this is off the record. Let’s look into those things. 

Now be prepared to answer those questions about this additional 
maintenance— 

General Witson. I am prepared, sir. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). Of the planes. 

General Eaton. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As I have said in the beginning, all we want to do is 
help you. 

General Earon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fridge knows that. 

Because you tell us, and we accept it. What you and we want is 
responsiveness. 

Mr. Fridge’s fine statement said, “We want to be ready, and now.” 

And that is the only thing he asked for. We will see you Tuesday. 

General Eaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Anything you want to say, Mr. Fridge ? 

Mr. Friver. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:13 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., on Tuesday, May 24, 1960.) 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMITTeEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, May 24, 1960. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. O. C. Fisher, member of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Fister. The committee will come to order. 
The first witness to be heard this morning is Maj. Gen. Robert L. 
Eaton. 
General Eaton, do you have a prepared statement ? 
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General Earon. Mr. Chairman, I was on page 13 of my prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Fisner. All right. 

General Earon. And if I might, sir, ] might continue reading my 
statement, 

Mr. Fisuer. If you will please resume where you left off. 

Mr. Cuampertain. Could you indicate where that is, please, 
General ¢ 

General Earon. Page 13, the bottom of page 13. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thank you. 

General Earon. This high state of readiness of the Reserve Forces 
is attributed to the efforts of the Continental Air Command. This 
command has done a commendable job since early Korea days in res: 
urrecting and reconstructing the Air Reserve Forces to the status 
they hold today. However, these units have now reached a point 
where their training must be correlated with the major air commands 
which will utilize them in the event of mobilization. These gaining 
commands must assume direct responsibility, during peacetime, for 
the training and continued improvement in readiness of assigned 
augumentation units of the Reserve Forces so as to provide the frame- 
work for an immediate and effective operational responsiveness in 
the event of an emergency. Recognition of this necessity was the 
principal basis for the recent decision of the Secretary of the Air 
Force to effect changes in the present system for managing the Air 
Reserve Forces. I would like to discuss these changes, which we 
proposed to begin implementing in July of this year. 

Chart 5 shows the old scheme for managing the units of the Air 
National Guard. 
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Under this system, command, administration, budgetary, and logis- 
tic support is provided through the National Guard Bureau and re- 
spective State channels. The Continental Air Command is respon- 
sible in peacetime for the supervision of training and conduct of 
inspections required by statutes. Upon mobilization, Air National 
Guard units come under the control of the designated wartime gaining 
commands. And we have the chart. 

Now for a look at the new system as shown by Chart 6. 


CHART 6 - MANAGEMENT SYSTEM - AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


(NEW) 
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Under this scheme, command, administration, budgetary, and 
logistical support continues to be provided through the National 
Guard Bureau and State channels. The designated wartime gaining 
commands, you will note, are given responsibility for the supervision 
of training and inspection of the Air National Guard units which 
are to be assigned to them in the event of mobilization. “This respon- 
sibility was previously executed by the Continental Air Command. 
I emphasize that in being charged with the responsibilities indicated, 
each of the gaining commands are being directed to establish control 
and direction focal points of sufficient stature and authority to insure 
command emphasis and control of Reserve forces units. As you will 
note, there is no major change in the basic management of the Air 
National Guard. 

And now to discuss the scheme for the Air Force Reserve. At the 
start I would like to point out that the management of this com- 
ponent becomes more extensive than that for the Air National Guard 
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since it is comprised of both units and individual trainees. The sys- 
tems for managing each of these elements will be discussed separately. 
First, as a comparison of systems for the Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve, chart 7 shows the old system for managing the units 
of the Air Force Reserve which have mobilization assignments to war- 
time gaining commands. 


CHART 7 - MANAGEMENT SYSTEM - AIR FORCE RESERVE UNITS 
WITH MOBILIZATION ASSIGNMENTS TO GAINING COMMANDS 
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Under this system, command, administration, supervision of train- 
ing and inspection, budgetary, logistical and personnel support is 
executed by the Continental Air Command. In the event of mobili- 
zation all the units will come under the control and direction of the 
designated wartime gaining commands. 

Chart 8 shows the new system for managing these same Air Force 
Reserve Units. 
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The Continental Air Command continues to command all units as 
well as provide administrative, budgetary, logistical and personnel 
support. The change effected in the previous system is that super- 
vision of training and inspection of units now becomes the responsi- 
bility of the designated gaining commands to which they are assigned 
in the event of mobilization. This change establishes a system for 
managing the Air Force Reserve similar to the system which has 
proven so effective for managing the Air National Guard. In the 
chart just discussed you will note the or ganizational element of “Re- 
serve region.” Under the pending reorganization of the Continental 
Air Command which I shall discuss later, six Reserve regions will 
replace the three existing numbered air forces. 

And now I shall proceed to discuss the scheme for managing the 
individual training elements, and those Air Force Reserve non flyi ing 
units which remain assigned to Conac. Chart 9 reflects the present 
system in effect. 


CHART 9 - MANAGEMENT SYSTEM - AIR FORCE RESERVE 
INDIVIDUAL TRAINING ELEMENTS AND NON-FLYING UNITS. 
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Under the system shown, management of the individual training 
elements and nonflying units evolve basic: ully around 16 training wings 
which are located thr oughout the United States. The training center 
shown, of which we have 82, is the hub for local supervision of training 

















and required support of the Reserve individual training units and 
nonflying units. 

As a preface to discussing the new system for managing the indi- 
vidual training and nonflying unit elements, I must first make mention 
of the postattack recovery role which has been recently assigned to the 
Air Force Reserve. This is necessary since the individual training 
element will play a big part in the subsequent manning of the recovery 
units to be activated. Under the recovery role envisioned for the Air 
Force Reserve some 318 recovery units requiring an estimated man- 
ning of some 32,000 individuals will ultimately be involved. We pro- 
pose to effect this manning to the degree possible by reorienting the 
present Air Force Reserve individual training program into organized 
recovery units. We will commence this conversion on a test basis in 
September of this year. 

With the above background, chart 10 shows the new system we 
shall employ in managing the individual training elements, postattack 
recovery units and existing nonflying Reserve units assigned to Conae. 
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Under this system, overall management of individual training, 
postattack recovery units and nonflying units will evolve around the 
new regions which replace the existing numbered air forces. The 
direct supervision of training and administration will be executed by 
the indicated sector, which will replace the existing 16 training 
wings. ‘These sectors will be subordinate elements of the regions, and 
will have designated geographical areas of responsibility. I empha- 
size that all elements below the sector will be commanded and man- 
aged by assigned reservists. This local management was previously 
exercised through the Air Reserve centers, which are being eliminated. 

Adoption of the new management system, which I have described, 
requires certain changes in the overall organizational structure of the 
Continental Air Command to achieve alinement with reduced func- 
tions resulting from sharing responsibilities with the gaining com- 
mands. Asa recapitulation, chart 11 shows the current organization 
structure of Conac. 
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In the past, responsibilities of the command were executed through 
three subordinate air forces. Each of the air forces were charged 
with prosecuting the responsibilities of the commander, Continental 
Air Command, for all assigned Air Force Reserve support units, 
flying wings; for the training of Air Force Reserve individuals under 
the supervision of assigned training wings: and for the supervision 
of training and inspection of assigned Air National Guard tactical 
wings and s support units. 

In comparison, chart No. 12 recaps the new organization struc- 
ture for the Continental Air Command which will be assumed com- 
mencing June this year. You will note that the previous numbered 

ir forces have been replaced by the six new Reserve regions, and 
likewise the 16 training wings have been replaced by a like number 
of sectors. The flying wings reflected are the 15 Air Force Reserve 

troop carrier wings. The regions will command these wings and pro- 

vide the required budgetary, logistical, and personnel support. The 
respective gaining major comm: ands to which these units are assigned 
in event of mobilization will supervise their training and effect re- 
quired inspections. The actual duy-aeldas operational support of 
these units is provided by air reservist technicians. These technicians 
of whom we have on board approximately 91 percent of the some 
1,700 authorized, have been intrumental in improving the operational 
status of the flying wings. 

The sectors shown on the chart will command, administer, and 
train the Air Force Reserve nonflying support units assigned to the 
Continental Air Command; the individual program trainees who con- 
tinue training; and the postattack recovery units to be established. 

I have discussed changes in responsibility and changes in organiza- 
tion. It follows ni aturally that we will also have changes in personnel, 
resulting basically from the transfer of supervision of training and 
inspection functions. In this regard, we will continue to use per- 
sonnel who are experienced in Reserve affairs. ‘Those personnel who 
become excess to Continental Air Command will be transferred to 
other commands where their valuable experience will continue to be 
used in support of the Reserve program. These personnel, in effect, 
will serve as a cadre in the formulation of control and focal points 
within the gaining commands. 

It has been a pleasure to be here today and report on the status of 
the Air Reserve Forces. 

We in the Air Force are cognizant of the national investment in 
these components. This recognition is borne out by our Chief of 
Staff in his policy statement of September 21, 1959, in which he force- 
fully emphasized : 

The Air Force considers the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard 
as useful and valuable parts of our overall aerospace power and will continue 
to take advantage of their inherent potential. The Air Force not only intends 
to continue to support these components but also hopes to find new methods and 
new missions to make them even more useful. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. 

Mr. Fisner. We appreciate the very concise, very complete state- 
ment you made, General. 
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Substituting for Mr. Rivers, who is unavoidably detained because 
of another official function he is attending at the moment, I would like 
to commend you for a well-documented statement about a rather im- 
portant transition that has taken place in your Reserve program. 

General Eaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fisuer. I now have reference to a letter, with which I am 
sure you are familiar, which was received by Mr. Rivers, the chair- 
inan of the subcommittee, on May 15, 1960. 

This letter advised the chairman that you were implementing your 
hew program concerning the reorganization of the Air Force Re- 
serves. Included in that letter was a brief summary analysis of the 
major changes to be effected in the Continental Air Command or- 
ganization. These changes included some significant reductions in 
personnel, as you know. 

I have made a brief résumé of the personnel changes and it appears 
that there will be a net decrease in personnel amounting to approxi- 
mately 1,500 spaces. 

Consequently, the thought occurs to me that necessarily this will 
result in a serious reduction, or could do so, in the efficient administra- 
tion of the Reserve program. 

At least it raises a question in the minds of some of us. 

Anticipating your answer, to the effect that the gaining organiza- 
tions will perform some of the administrative functions, I must point 
out in advance that this is at best a questionable addition to the other 
duties they necessarily will perform. 

I am wondering, General, if, in view of the apparent need for clari- 
fication in that area, you can address yourself to this general question 
that I have raised. 

General Earon. In general, the reduction of 1,500 spaces—and we 
can identify exactly how those spaces were reduced—were a reduction, 
or economies effected in support of bases. 

The personnel that were transferred with the functions to the gain- 
ing commands, and assuming these new functions were the personnel 
that had been doing this job already; but we did effectuate economies 
in the program, which led to the 1,500 spaces. 

Mr. Fringe. I would lke to add to that, Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

Mr. Frivcr. The reduction that General Eaton mentions had _per- 
tained to bases; not necessarily related to the Reserve program itself. 

The bases of Continental Air Command have been charged with 
man, let us say, extracurricular-type activities which pertained to 
support of military personnel within the surrounding area, perhaps 
100 or 150 miles. 

The reduction of this type of military effort in the Continental Air 
Command and the assigning of this type of function to other existing 
bases in the areas will save a great portion of these people. 

This does not relate to the Reserve programs. 

General Eaton. There is no reduction in the reservists’ participa- 
tion under this plan. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. I think that is the significant factor in your 
explanation. 

General Earon. It is. 
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Mr. Fisuer. There is actually no adjustment in the Reserve feature 
of it. 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fringe. I also wish to emphasize that there is no reduction in 
the participating reservists in the system. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr, Bray, you just came in. Were you here the other 
day when he started to testify ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. He just completed. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr, Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No questions. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Wampler? 

Mr. Wamrecer. I don’t have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fisurr. Can you think of anything further, General, that vou 
should like to develop at this point ? 

General Earon. No,sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fisner. Well, we appreciate your assistance and the contribu- 
tion vou have made to the hearing. 

General Earon. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisner. The next witness listed here is the Coast Guard: 
S. R. Sands. 

(Mr. Chamberlain aside to the chairman.) 

Mr. Fisner. Wait just a moment. 

I beg your pardon. I was following a list here furnished to me by 
the counsel, who had to leave. I am sorry. I see that Maj. Gen. 
W. P. Wilson, Deputy Chief of the National Guard Bureau, is listed 
next. Iam sorry. I overlooked the list. 

You have not been heard, have you, General Wilson? 

General Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I am sorry about the error. You may proceed. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(A biographical sketch of the witness follows :) 

Born in Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1911, started his military career with the 
Arkansas National Guard at age 18 and has maintained an active status since 
that time. He completed his formal education at Hendrix College in 19384. 

In World War II, he served with Headquarters, Army Air Force, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as well as in the Far East. 

Due to the Korean conflict, he again returned to active duty in 1950. His 
present assignment is Deputy Chief, National Guard Bureau, and Assistant 
Chief for National Guard Bureau, Air National Guard. 

He holds a command pilot rating and wears the following decorations: Legion 
of Merit, Philippine Liberation, Asiatic-Pacific American Defense, and the 
Japanese Occupation. 

General Witson. It is always a real pleasure for me to appear 
before this committee and discuss the Air National Guard program. 

I would like to add my thanks to those of General Eaton for the fine 
support and understanding that your committee has always given the 
Air National Guard as one of the components of the Air Reserve 
Forces. 

Most of the legislation affecting the operation of the Air Reserve 
Forces has been introduced and developed by this committee. 

Both Mr. Fridge and General Eaton have highlighted the “ready 
now” concept which the Air Reserve Forces have been so dedicated 
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and determined to achieve. Our ultimate continues to be complete 
readiness as an integral part of the defense team in contributing to 
the security of this Nation. 

As was stated by General Eaton, the Air National Guard has ad- 
vanced its combat readiness to a point where, in addition to training, 
units can now accept missions required by the Active Air Force on a 
day-to-day basis. By having this combat capability, the guard is able 
to use Money appropriated for tr: wining to also accomplish on a day- 
to-day basis peacetime missions of the Active Establishment. 

He referred to the missions of runway alerts and aircraft control 

and warning services that are being performed by the Air Guard on an 
around-the-clock operation. There are many other programs where 
the guard, in meeting its training requirements, has also completed 
active missions. Typical of such missions are photo mapping by our 
tactical reconnaissance units; joint exercises with the Army in Alaska 
where the Air Guard furnished all the photo coverage and photo map- 
ping of a maneuver last winter; the furnishing of target aircraft for 
the activation of the air defense systems; the performing of firepower 
demonstrations for the Tactical Air Command to aequaint Army 
troops and civilians with the capability of tactical fighter aireraft. 
The aircraft control and warning operations at Denver, Salt Lake City, 
and Hawaii have, in fact, resulted in tangible savings to the Air Force 
in terms of aircraft saved. Through their identification and recovery 
capability they have located and guided lost aircraft or aireraft in 
trouble due to weather or maintenance difficulties in successful land- 
ings. Numerous saves have been reported by Air National Guard 
units participating in this important program. 

Although the primary purpose of our program is formal traming, 
we feel the final training payoff comes from such realistic exercises and 
missions as [ have just mentioned which simulate actual combat con- 
ditions as closely as possible. These exercises and special missions are 
the types that must. be accomplished in support of the overall defense 
effort but which can be accomplished by the Reserve Forces as a by- 
product of our Regular training program for only a slight increase 
in cost. This cert: tinly makes the training dollar do double duty. Our 
ability to assist and serve side by side with the Active Establishment 
in the conduct of these exercises have been a source of deep personal 
pride and satisfaction, not only for myself but for the participating 
units. 

General Eaton, in discussing the facilities for the Air National 
Guard, stated that 94 flying bases were in being and that only minor 
facilities necessary due to the ch: ange of aircraft or mission would be 
required. At the time I appeared before your committee in support 
of the fiscal year 1961 military construction authorization bill, the 
Air National Guard requested $7.2 million for new construction, 
Since that time, there has been a significant change in the air defense 
program of the Active Establishment. 

Departments of Defense and Air Force witnesses have authorized 
the scope and details of this change during testimony before the 
Appropriations Committees. It only follows that a change in this 
magnitude in the Active Air Force progr am will generate a con- 
siderable program impact in the Air National Guard program due 
to the acernal of more modern, complex, and costly aircraft into the 
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Air Guard inventory. These changes have prompted the Air Force 
to request an amendment to the fiscal year 1961 military construc- 
tion authorization bill adding $5.7 million to the Air National Guard 
program for a new total of $12.9 million. This additional authori- 
zation will provide the essential support facilities for missile storage 
and calibration of electronics equipment generated by the accelera- 
tion of F-102 conversions. Also that amendment would provide 
for ae relocation of urgently required maintenance nose docks for 
the C-97 aireraft which, as you know, have just recently become a 
sree of the Air National Guard program. The Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee has amended the bill to include this requested add-on. 

I respectfully urge this committee to favorably consider the amend- 
ment when the matter is referred to conference committee for 
resolution. 

‘he backbone of the Air National Guard program and the key 
to its success has been for years—and I am sure this committee 
shares this conviction—the air technician program. It must be 
recognized, however, that additional air technicians are required to 
maintain the more modern and complex weapons systems being 
assigned to the Air National Guard. The accelerated conversion 
of F-s6L squadrons to F-102’s is only one of such changes in the 
program. 

In recognition of this increased requirement, the Department of 
the Air Force has requested additional funds to provide for an 
additional 480 air technician man-years. This increase would pro- 
vide for a buildup from a beginning strength of 13,000 now reflected 
in the President’s budget to a fiscal year 1961 end strength of 13,742. 

This increase, of course, recognizes that these air technicians would 
be phased into the program throughout the year concurrent with 
the phase in of aircraft. 

Based on Air Force criteria and adjusted downward on the basis 
of Air National Guard experience, it is estimated that an average 
increase of 53 air technicians per squadron is required when convert- 
ing from an F-—86 to an F—102 squadron. 

Converted into terms of maintenance man-hour requirements per 
hour of flying time, the F-86L requires 29.3 versus our estimates 
of 44.7 for the F-102. 

Similarly, when converting a squadron from F-86L’s to F-104's 
an estimated increase of air technicians is generated. Again the 
comparison is 29.3 hours for the F—86L versus 39.2 for the F-104. 

These increases are primarily related to maintenance, fire control, 
communications, and electronics-type personnel. 

The National Guard Bureau, of course, anticipates favorable 
action on this add-on request of the Air Force which will enable us 
to maintain our current high standard of maintenance and operational 
capability, 

General Eaton has discussed in some detail the new management 
system for the Air Reserve Forces, which places our units directly 
under the training supervision of the major comm: inds such as TAC, 
ADC, MATS, ete., who would gain = ah units in the event of 
mobilization. 

The Air National Guard is in full support of this new management 
system where the gaining commands perform the supervision of 
training and inspection of the Air National Guard. 
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We agree with Mr. Fridge that placing the responsibility for the 
supervision of training and inspection with the command which will 
use the guard units in time of mobilization will add to their combat 
effectiveness. 

Conac has done a splendid job in bringing the units of the guard 
to our current state of combat readiness and they are to be commended 
for their splendid management and support of the Air Guard pro- 
gram. However, during this space age and times of rapidly chang- 
ing conditions, this new management system will provide us with an 
increased capability to respond on a more timely and effective basis. 
I highly indorse this new system and consider it as a positive forward 
step in the management of the Air Reserve Forces. 

I would now like to add a few statistics to those cited by General 
Eaton which I think would be of interest to the committee. 

As General Eaton stated, the guard is authorized approximately 
$2,000 officers and airmen. Of this number we are limited to a man- 
ning of 72,000 or approximately 90 percent under the currently im- 
posed drill pay ceiling. 

Of these 72,000, the Air Guard has an assigned strength of 98.7 
percent or a total of 71,186. We are programed for a year-end 
strength of 72,000 which we expect to achieve and maintain through- 
out fiseal year 1961. 

I think it would be of interest to this committee that in the first 
half of fiscal year 1960 our reenlistment continued at the high rate 
of 80 percent. We are striving for even a higher rate during the 
last half of this fiscal year. 

Another subject that has always been of interest to the committee 
is the average age of our tactical pilots. 

The average age of our combat jet pilots is 30.3. We feel this is 
in line with our requirement since this includes officers of all ranks 
from generals down to the second lieutenants and compares very 
favorably with the Active Air Force. 

In summary, gentlemen, I would like to state as a lifelong guards- 
man, I have an unshakable belief in the National Guard system. It 
therefore gives me great pleasure to report that it is working as well 
today as when it first came into being from our Nation’s needs. 

T wish to assure this committee that our major emphasis will be on 
advancing still further toward our goal of full combat readiness. We 
will continue our utmost to achieve double duty from our training 
dollars wherever possible. 

We will continue to explore ways and means of achieving economies 
in the overall defense effort through the accomplishment of regular 
missions as a byproduct of Air National Guard training. 

The keen interest and understanding of this committee in support 
of the Air National Guard program has enabled us to achieve the high 
standard of operational capability we enjoy today. We are indeed 
grateful for this support and interest. I am hopeful that our past 
achievements and plans for the future will warrant your continued 
confidence. So let me leave you with this thought: “Your Air 
National Guard is ready now.” 

Thank you, sir. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Fisner. Thank you, General Wilson, for a very fine statement, 
listing some of the specific achievements and training missions of the 
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National Guard, a reference to which always gives exph: nation for 
the popular support of the public and also of the Congress for the 
National Guard program. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. As has been evidenced I think repeatedly in recent 
years, when the occasion has arisen. 

Do you have a question, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

I haven’t been able to hear all the testimony. But has any witness 
gone into any detail about the present technician program whereby 
they are given a dual status, Air Reserve status and also a civil ser 
vice status, whereby, even if they lose their Reserve status, they 
still remain on the pay, on the civil service status ? 

Mr. Frivce. Mr. Congressman, I believe you have reference to the 
air technician plan that we utilize in the Air Reserve program, 
rather than that utilized in the Air National Guard program. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

But I wondered whether that had been— 

Mr. Frince. No, sir, that has not been—— 

Mr. Bray. I am very happy we are not using it much in the guard 
program. 

Mr. Fringe. In General Eaton’s statement, he went into some pre- 
liminary portions of it. However, we are prepared to answer any 
questions you may have on the subject. 

Mr. Bray. Should I ask those questions now, or wait until later? 
I mean, it hasn’t been gone into in any detail as yet, has it, in these 
hearings ? 

Mr. Frivce. No,sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, are you prepared to do it now! It appears to 
me to be an appropriate time now. 

(Mr. Chamberlain aside to Mr. Bray.) 

Mr. Bray. Well, first, I, for one, have had a great deal of skep- 
ticism about the future utility of such a program. And I raised that 
question at a hearing up at Mitchel Field, I believe it was, a year 
ago or 2 years ago. "Then I rather insisted that we get someone from 
Civil Service before the committee, which I believe we did last time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to explain roughly what it is. Perhaps 1] 
have gone into it a little more than most of you have. 

I can well understand your program, where you have a purely 
technician program, where you have a mechanic or a radioman or 
some specialist. But the Air Force Reserves have now extended 
that to include squadron commanders and wing commanders. Is 
that right / 

Mr. Fringe. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And this is a situation—they seem very adamant in 
going ahead with it. 

I merely want to voice my apprehension about it. 

You will place a man, say Colonel X, and he is commanding either 
a squadron or a wing. He gets practically all of his pay from the 
civil service, and not from the Air Force at all. And yet—let’s 
assume, then. on some Monday morning Colonel X is relieved from 
command. We knew in the military that that happens. It has 
happened for centuries. Say for some reason it happens that he is 
not desired for that position. 
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And I asked the Civil Service representative who was here what 
would the Air Force do at that time. 

Well, he said they couldnt do anything: that he is still on the 
payroll, and the mere fact that he is no longer squadron commander 
or he is no longer wing commander has nothing to do with it. 

I said, “What are you going to do with him ¢” 

Well, he said, “He could be used around headquarters.” 

I am sure a civil servant knows about civil service regulations 
but anyone who is not the squadron commander wouldn't know 
about the squadron. He is drawing the pay and yet another squad- 
ron commander, who is no longer the conmander, is not drawing the 
pay. 

The Air Force is absolutely committed to this plan, and I have 
written letters to the other branches of the service, before they go over- 
board on it, that they see how it is going to work out. 

Now, it is going to take 2 or 3 years for this to fail. Like the 
personnel situation in the service is always the greatest problem, 
because some day, if you don’t get supplies or ammunition, you 
know something is wrong with your G++. But the personnel situa- 
tion is hopeless before you ever realize it. 

don’t know—lI simply don’t see how a program like that can 
work out. I would just like to have a comment from Mr. Fridge. 

Mr. Fringe. Mr. Chairman, if I may, for the benefit of your 
entire committee, | would like to give you a little background 
how this plan came into being. 

In our Reserve units, prior to the establishment of the air 
technician plan, the units were supported during the week by a 
complement of the Active Air Force, called an Air Reserve flying 
center. We felt that if we could have members of the Reserve 
unit on duty during the week, then you would have an integrated 
system between that—let’s call them caretakers during the “week, 
and the active goreeeret over the weekend. This is the same 
system that the National Guard uses and has used for a long period 
of time quite effectively. 

Mr. Bray. Just a minute, Mr. Secretary. 

The National Guard used that, but not for the battalion commander. 

Mr. Fringe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Or the regimental commander. 

Mr. Fringe. Yes, sir. They have regimental commanders—well, I 
won't speak—— 

Mr. Bray. Oh, no 

Mr. Fringe. I won't speak for the Army, Mr. Congressman. 

In the Air Force, the National Guard does use wing commanders 
and squadron commanders who are technicians. 

Mr. Bray. I do not know that. But I do know that in the matter 
of the Army, that is what we do: There will be an administrative 
officer, perhaps the adjutant, and we have at times moved up and put 
someone in the various G positions, that is, the assistant on the G 
positions, that is, the person who is there permanently. But I am 
reasonably sure that that is not done in the place of command. 

Now, what my question is, Mr. Secretary, is that the point of com- 
mand is entirely different from that of a technician. 

Mr. Froice. I understand that, sir. 
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In the Air Force National Guard—well, I will defer that to 
General Wilson. He can tell you. 

General Wison. Mr. Bray, in the Air Guard we do have com- 
manders that are in full-time air technician status. You know there 
is a difference between the status of the Air Reserve technician and 
the Air National Guard technician. 

(Mr. Bray nods.) 

General Wizson. For example, we prefer that we have on a base 
the commander on duty, because his time is a little different than in 
the Army guard because he is operating a base there full time where 
flying is going on day-in and day-out. 

Mr. Bray. “But, General—— 

General Witson. But he is a member of the State, a State employee. 
If he loses his military job as a commander, he no longer has his posi- 
tion asa technician. 

Mr. Bray. Right there, in my theory, that is the keystone of the 
entire problem. 

I see no problem, regardless of where he gets his money, as long 
as it is legitimate, that is, whether it comes trom the civil service or 
the other. But when his job as a commander, whether it is in the 
squadron or wing, or whether it is in an Army battalion or regiment— 
well, you have done away with the regiment now—is not material. 

But my problem, or the question I am raising, is when he sees he 
is to be a squadron commander or a wing commander or a battalion 
commander, then you are faced with a very serious problem. You 
haven't got that in the Air Guard, have you ¢ 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Frince. No, sir, that problem— 

Mr. Bray. That is the point. 

Maybe I didn’t make myself clear. 

And I talked with several, both officers and civilian men in the 
Air Force, and they are aware of the danger that can grow up there. 

Mr. Frince. Mr. Bray, to date, this has not been a problem in our 
implementation of our air technician plan. As to the future, why, I 
wouldn't want to prophesy what would happen. 

Mr. Bray. It could be easily taken care of it we would pass legisla- 
tion—now, the civil service will be very adamant against it, but if we 
could pass legislation that—and I believe it would take legislation, I 
am not certain—that when the man ceased to hold the position which 
he holds, he then would not be on the payroll and he would not be on 
that civil service status. 

You see, in the Army guard and Reserve, at least the Army guard— 
I am not saying about the Reserve—the Army and Air, that situation 
is welltaken care of. 

General Witson. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I am not an alarmist, but when you have done that, you 
have done something that is absolutely alien to all military: policy, ‘for 
many, many years. Because nothing is as useless around a headquar- 
quarters as a commander that is no longer the commander; there is 
just no place for him. 

General Exron. Mr. Bray, your point is well taken. 

In order to sige this plan adapted, the plan that is in use in the Air 
Force Reser it was necessary for us to go under civil service and 
abide by their hows and regulations. 
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We accepted a certain percentage of so-called status quo people, that 
is, people who had employment rights and perhaps some of them had 
been employed by the old Air Reserve flying centers, and for other rea- 
sons could not participate in the military side. We accepted that as one 
of the features that we would have to live with. 

Now, all I can say about that is thus far the percentage of status quo 
people has been manageable. 

Now, the case that you indicated would be a status quo individual. 
In other words, he would have civil-service rights and employment, but 
we would have to either transfer him to another Air Force activity in 
a civilian category, or absorb him, or retain him. 

Mr. Bray. Then, General, you would be taking him out of a place— 
you would be putting him in a place where someone else would be put. 

General Eaton. He would be absorbed into the civil-service system 
in the usual way. 

Mr. Bray. Now, how could you absorb a squadron commander into 
civilservice? His isa peculiar job. Now, I can see how you can take 
technicians or mechanics. 

I don’t want to argue it further, but I do believe that before you do 
get in a serious problem, that something should be done to make that 
man in civil-service status as long as he is filling his job. 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It might be a physical deterioration, where you would 
have to eliminate him as acommander. Many times you think a com- 
mander is good until you get him there. It is a different situation 
than whether a man isa good electrician or not. 

General Karon. Your point is well taken, Mr. Bray. 

The only point that I can make is that the air technician program is 
very important—it has great advantages, this system, and it has 
resulted in a great improvement in our Air Force Reserve program. 

But the difficulties which you address yourself to are evident to 
all of us, and all I can say is that it has thus far been manageable. 

Mr. Bray. I won't pursue it further. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Wampler, any questions ? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to say that I had the privilege of going 
down and watching the demonstration at Eglin Field last year with 
the Regular service, and then this year I had the privilege of going 
out to Fort Sill in Oklahoma and watching the Air National Guard 
perform. And if I had to make an evaluation between the Actual 
Air service in the military Establishment today, the Regular Estab- 
lishment and the Air National Guard, the performance of the Air Na- 
tional Guard was a little bit more accurate than the Regular service 
on my particular observation. And I think that is a boon to the 
promotion of this particular activity. 

The thing that I observed more than anything else and would like 
to comment on is the observations made by your commands out. in 
the field. ‘The people that you have in command at the Air National 
Guard are completely making a survey and an analysis of your situa- 
tion, and I am sure, General Wilson, that they keep you pretty well 
heckled, by Members of the Congress, because they want to keep 
current with the world situation. 
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General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wampcer. And that is the reason why I direct a question to 
you now as to the modernization of our Reserve today, in stating 
that these people realize that the F—84 is not as proficient as it should 
be to meet the needs of today and how are we making this particular 
conversion to get the more rapid plane and the better types of weapons 
we need today, through this Air National Guard, which is doing a 
fine job? 

General Witson. Well, sir, I think fiscal year 1961 will be one of 
the biggest modernization years we have had in the Air Guard 
program. 

Realizing that, except for two times in the history of the Guard, 
there has never been aircraft procured for the Air National Guard— 
we depend on the aircraft coming from the Active Establishment for 
the aircraft that we fly. 

As I stated in my statement, there are certain changes in the air 
defense structure in which the Air Guard will be more modernized 
this year than it has, in the 102’s coming into the program. 

We are also receiving some F-100C’s into the program, which are 
TAC fighters. 

We also feel that the F-84F is still one of the best close-support 
airplanes that we have got in the inventory, even though it is not a 
Century series airplane. It has the atomic capability. It has in- 
flight refueling and can go any place in the world, and can still do a 
real fine job. 

We are welcoming, of course, the Century series fighters coming 
into our program. 

But we feel that right now, with the modernization of our air defense 
units, into the 102, the 89-J with the atomic capability. And the 
F-104 is about the hottest fighter we have in the inventory. We are 
receiving three squadrons of those—that we will have a real fine 
program, and for the first time a more modern program than we have 
ever had, in fiscal year 1961, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. General, I wondered what is the—I know you have 
your organization plan. You have to have it. But there seems to be 
an incentive that the people that are operating the tactical operations 
like to go into the interceptor business because, apparently, of the 
faster plane—-is it, or such’ But they seem to want to go into that 
particular field. Can that be done / 

General Witson. Well, sir, of course, you get, based—at one time 
we had all of our fighter units in the Air National Guard being as- 
signed to the Air Defense Command, sir. Based on the requirements 
of the Active Air Force and the ability to control from the ground— 
because all of your fighters in Air Defense are determined on the 
‘apability of the ground environment. To control the aircraft, there 
are only certain units that were required. We would completely 
saturate the air defense system if all of our units were in air defense 
plus those that were in the Active Establishment. 

There is a big requirement for tactical air, support units, for support 
of ground forces in case of limited war. We furnish those. 

So our total inventory in the guard is about a third TAC fighter, 
about a third air defense, and it is about a third in support mission. 

As you know, we have just gone into six squadrons in the C—97, sir. 
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Mr. Wamperer. In watching the morale of the units at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Toledo, Ohio, and Terre Haute, Ind., if these people are 
given in command the progressive hardware and materials needed in 
equipment, I think that it is going to keep them built up to that per- 
centage that you are striving to do. And I certainly hope and rec- 
commend that you do pay strict attention to that group. Because if 
all of your organizations and your units throughout the country are 
symbolic of that particular squadron that I have witnessed 

General Winson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. I think the defense and security of America is defi- 
nitely heading toa pretty good end. 

General Wirson. Well, the Air Force—I can state this—is just as 
interested in modernizing the guard and giving them the best equip- 
ment that they can, just as much as our units are interested in receiving 
them. 

Of course, everybody would like to have first—everybody would like 
to have 104’s, the TAC fighter, but there are just not that many of 
them, sir. 

Mr. Wameter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chamberlain ¢ 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fister. Mr. Morris ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this state- 
ment, if you please. 

I have no particular questions to ask you, General Wilson. I have 
followed your statement with a great deal of interest. You made a 
splendid statement. I especially liked this last sentence in this 
statement. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. In which you said: 





So let me leave you with this thought: “Your Air National Guard is Ready 
now. 

General Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That certainly is a consolation to me, and I am sure 
to all the members of this committee. It would be to our whole 
Congress. 

I would just like to observe this: You know all of us, more or less, 
are guided in our thinking to a large extent by our experiences in life. 
When I was a kid, 18 years old, I enlisted in the 35th Division, a 
National Guard division, composed largely of Kansas-Missouri 
groups. But they were training down at Fort Sill, Okla. At that 
time I was living at Walters, Okla., about 25 miles south of there. 
Walters is the county seat of Cotton County. I enlisted in the 110th 
Combat Engineers that was attached to the 35th Division. And 
naturally we, I think, are more or less proud of our old outfits, as we 
should be. We were engaged in a number of battles on the western 
front. And I feel that the good old 35th did a mighty good job. 

General Witson. No question about it, sir. _ 

Mr. Morris. As well as other National Guard units. 

We had some trying circumstances, especially in the Meuse-Argonne 
drive. We were down in the St. Mihiel salient, all up and down 
the western front. But we had our baptism of fire in the Meuse- 
Argonne. We lost a lot of men. 
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But my observation was that those good American boys, soldiers, 
stood up under fire and performed their duty well, under the most 
trying circumstances. 

‘It may be that I am sort of prejudiced toward the National Guard 
because of that experience, that personal experience that I have had 
in life. 

But since that time I have read and studied and listened, and been 
on this committee, and my judgment has not changed, but my opinion 
has really increased along the line of feeling that the National Guard 
and the Reserves generally are actually our Rock of Gibraltar in 
time of great national emergency, and especially in time of war. 

I am not one who believes that a world war, another world war is 
inevitable. I think we could prevent it if we work hard enough for 
peace. But if it does comes, I want us to be, and I am sure every good 
American wants us to be, able to win that war as nearly as a modern 
war could be won. 

But if we remain strong, real strong, militarily as well as spirit- 
ually, yes, and economically, yes, I think we can prevent a third world 
war. I really feel that way about it. 

But I do not believe that we can be as strong as we ought to be 
unless we keep the Reserves and the National “Guard as strong as 
possible. 

General Wiison. I certainly agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, sir. I just wanted to make that state- 
ment. 

And I, for one—and I am sure there are many, many others—but 
I, for one, want you to know that I appreciate this fine statement. 
And I want to emphasize again that I especially liked your last sen- 
tence that I quoted. 

General Wiison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. Thank you, again, General Wilson. 

The next witness listed is 

Mr. Wameter. Mr. Chairman, could I—— 

Mr. Fisner. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wamptrr. There is just one thing I wanted to bring out. And 
I wish, General, you would throw a little light on it. ‘And that is 
the Air National Guard’s planes breaking the sound barrier in cer- 
tain areas where our constituents are constantly having complaints 
about broken windows and different damages that are being done. I 
wish we could get some sort of a centralized agency and, through our 
media of communications, get the word to these people, through the 
proper channels. I wish we could set up something to where we 
could—it is a reflection on the Air National Guard, I think, unless 
we can clarify something that will lead these people to know where 
they could get to a proper agency to at least claim the damage and 
let us people put out the proper information to where they could 
screen it. 

General Witson. We have quite a program on that, s 

For example, the latest one on the sonic boom, as well as on the 
afterburners on our high-performance jets, such as the 104, they had 
quite a meeting at Congaree, down in South Carolina, which is our 
first unit, in which we demonstrated to the people what the sonic 
boom was, what it would do, and how it did it. And all of the cases 
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that we have investigated so far, sir, have failed to show that the 
sonic boom was responsible for certain damages. 

Mr. Wampter. The Air Force ofttimes will state that there was no 
such an operation in that field 
General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wameter. That specific spot, which could be true. 

And of course, the heap of publicity that you get that that plane 
actually did break the barrier at that time is certainly not in itself 
substantiating. 

General Wixson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wameter. But still you have to face that. I realize that you 
have to face that. 

General Witson. That is probably true, sir. 

We have regulations on how they will fly and the patterns they will 
fly to get out of a densly populated area, and where they go super- 
sonic, and so forth. 

These props in the units are just as anxious to keep any public 
opinion from affecting them that way as the people that hear it. 

For example, we had one case in one town where there was quite 
a damage, supposedly, by a sonic boom. But after the investigation, 
they found out it was a clap of thunder and a bolt of lightning that 
did the damage. 

Mr. Wamp ter. Thank you. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the gentleman yield right there ? 

What is the elevation or how high are these planes supposed to be 
when they cross the barrier ? 

General Witson. Normally you don’t exceed mach 1 except at 
20,000 feet, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 20,000. 

Genearl Wison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuamper.arn. If you are above 20,000, what is the effect. of it? 

General Witson. Well, so far, there is very little effect from a sonic 
boom at that altitude. It can be heard if it is pointed in the direc- 
tion—as you know, the sonic boom follows the Sieities of the path 
of the airplane. If the plane is pointed down, the boom will go down. 
Tf it is straight and level—the B-58 and the 104 fly supersonic most 
of the time, so you have a continual, wave, I guess you would call it, 
when you exceed mach 1—you have got a shock wave that is going out 
that you won’t hear from the ground because it is going straight in 
the path of the airplane, sir. 

Mr. CHampertatn. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I have had quite a bit of dealing myself with 
the Air Force in the sonic boom damage business. 

General Wison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Coming not only from the Air Force, itself, but also 
from the test pilots at the plane factories in the Forth Worth and 
Dallas area. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. And I have been briefed on it pretty thoroughly. 

Since it has been brought up—I have never heard of the Air Na- 
tional Guard being involved in it before, apparently not out in my 
area. But suppose Mr. X does have a window knocked out, and he 
thinks one of your planes did it, what should he do? 
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General Witson. Normally that is investigated. If it is the Air 
Guard—if it is supposed to be an Air Guard aircraft, it is investi- 
gated by the State. 

Mr. Fisuer. I know, but what should the man do in having it 
initiated ¢ 

General Witson. Well, he goes direct to the base and puts his 
claim before them there. It is investigated, and if it is substantiated, 
he is paid, sir. . 

Mr. Fisner. The Air National Guard has the authority to pay 
for the damage / 

General Wirson. Yes, sir—certain claims. Some of them may be 
by the State, yes, sir, or Federal. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

General Wirson. It could be either. 

Mr. Fisuer. Any other questions ! 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, yes. 

I would say you would have quite a long job ahi id of you to ever 
get the money. 

We had one rather notorious case in Indianapolis. No question 
about it being a sonic boom. It was so high up that by the time 
anybody got their telescope set up to look at it, it was gone. 

It had to be a man from M: ars, or somebody from some faraway 
place, because every airbase within 500 miles said they didn't have 
a plane up there. 

And it was real interesting, one of the most interesting studies I 
ever made. Because it couldn't possibly have happened, yet it did. 
There was no airbase—Terre Haute was the closest, Terre Haute 
and South Bend—I mean Fort Wayne. And there was none up there. 

So then they went to Scott Field and various other places. And 
never in the history of the world, oh, in the last 30 years, were there 
fewer planes in the air; that is, at that moment there was none. 

Then we went tothe Navy. The Navy had none. 

So we finally figured it out, that it was a tank that did it, and 
nothing more, or else it had to bea foreign plane. 

It. was the clearest day you could imagine, and the plane was coming 
straight, right down, as it looked. They must have really done a 
beautiful job. And, oh, for a half a block they broke windows. 

But we finally decided it was really from outer space, because none 
of your planes were up there. 

General Witson. So far, we have had no problem with the 
airplanes 

Mr. Bray. There was no problem. You denied it and proved it. 
It couldn't happen. I mean it was a beautiful job. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue one other matter? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You might not be in a position to answer it, General. 

This matter they are talking about is a very important matter, 
damage caused by the bre: tking of the sound barrier. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. It is an important matter. 

And there is another important matter. And I don’t know whether 
you could throw any light on it or not, but it involves you and all 
those that travel in the air. And that is the noise factor. Is there 
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anything going on substantially that you know of—of course, there 
are quite a number of commercial planes as well. But I get a lot 
of complaints, and you people get complaints, about the noise of tanks. 
And especially around a base where there are a lot of them operating. 
It disturbs people sleeping at night and many other things. Is there 
anything going on, that you know of, and in your judgment is there 
any practical way to reduce the noise ? 

General Wiison. Well, sir, there has been studies for quite some 
time on sound suppression. We have made some gains in that area. 
We haven't solved it, not by any means. But there is continual work 
going on on sound suppression. 

About the best thing that we have been able to do around a base 
is to determine flight paths of departure, to try to keep from getting 
in over heavy populated areas, to try to lessen the noise. But so far, 
to my repre? (0, there is nothing that has been complete. We have 
made a lot of progress and it is still being studied, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You do think you are making some progress in that 
field / 

General Witson. Yes, sir, we are making some progress in it. 

Mr. Fisner. Any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fisner. The next witness is Brig. Gen. Felix L. Vidal. 

It appears that in connection with each of the statements that have 
been submitted this morning—General Eaton, General Wilson, and 
General Vidal, there is a biographical sketch available. Without 
objection, those biographical sketches will be included in the record 
immediately preceding the testimony of each of the witnesses. 

All right, you may proceed, General. 

(A biographical sketch of General Vidal, the witness, follows :) 

Born July 22, 1912, in Madison, S. Dak.; was graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in June 1933 and commissioned a second lieutenant. 

During World War ITI he served in the European theater. 

After World War II he was Director of Manpower for the Army Air Corps 
until assuming inactive status in November 1946. 

Returning to active duty March 1, 1955, General Vidal was appointed Deputy 
Commander for Reserve Affairs, Headquarters, Continental Air Command. 

On November 6, 1957, he was transferred to Headquarters, USAF, as Deputy 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces. 

His decorations include the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, and the Air Medal 
with two oak leaf clusters. 

He is a command pilot. 

General VinaL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Fridge and General Eaton have given a very complete presentation 
on both the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. For that 
reason, I shall limit my remarks only to some noteworthy accomplish- 
ments of the Air Force Reserve. 

You have been told of the high readiness of our troop carrier wings 
and of some of the records that have been established by units of 
the Air Force Reserve. There are some other parts of our program 
which also give evidence that we are producing the kind of Ready-Now 
Reserve that the Air Force needs. 

An interesting development concerns the air rescue squadrons. As 
you know, the air rescue service of the Active Establishment is being 
phased down and the amphibious flying school will be discontinued. 
Since there will be very little amphibious-type flying left in the Active 
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Establishment, the air rescue squadrons in the Reserve will now take 
over the responsibility of training foreign students under the mutual 
security program in air rescue and operation of the SA-16 amphibious 
airplane. 

Furthermore, a paramedic capability is being developed in these 
squadrons which can be invaluable both in peacetime and war. These 

aramedics are not only for the use of the Military Establishment 
But ‘an assist civic communities by parachuting into an area for 
emergency treatment of disaster victims. 

Individuals being trained as mobilization assignees continue to add 
measurably to the list of achievements. These achivements may not 
be as glamorous as those I have described in discussing our unit pro- 
gram ; nonetheless, they are just as real. 

The program for training individuals is a program capable of 
flexing with our ever-changing technological world. Its purpose is 
to maintain the individual with prior Air Force experience as a pro- 
ficient and ready combination fighting man and technician. The 
approach is through his knowledge, attitude, belief, and creative abil- 
ity. In these endeavors we believe we are becoming more successful 
each day. 

I shall cite but recent examples of this individual creative ability. 
You may already be acquainted with one of these. I refer to the work 
of reservists assigned to the Office of the Air Judge Advocate General 
and the bibliography they compiled on space law used by the Con- 
gressional Select Sceniines on Astronautics and Space Explorations 
in its staff report, “Survey of Space Law.” This document, cur- 
rently being maintained by reservists, is a collection of references de- 
signed to assist those who wish to follow the study of law and legal 
principles as they become pertinent to problems of human behavior 
In aerospace. 

In another instance a Reserve Air Force pilot assigned to SAC 
conducted extensive research into jet streams as celestial aviation, 
thus making a real contribution to our store of knowledge on these 
subjects through creative ability. 

There are other examples on an individual basis, but in total, our 
achievement has been that of coming closer to filling the demand of 
the Air Force for a special kind of individual manpower in reserve, 
skilled in modern warfare, ready, willing, capable of growth with 
future demands, and productive. 

I wish to thank you for your kind attention. 

It has been a pleasure to speak with you, and I thank you very 
much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, General. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Wampler, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wampter. No. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 
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And thank you, all of you, gentlemen, for the contribution you have 
made to our hearing. 

General Eaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fringe. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisuer. The next witness on the list that has been handed me 
is Capt. S. R. Sands, Jr., Chief, Reserve Division of the Coast Guard. 

We are pleased to have you, Captain Sands, to speak for the Coast 
Guard in connection with this hearing that is being conducted by 
this committee. 

You have a prepared statement ? 

Captain Sanps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. You may proc eed to read it. 

Captain Sanps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is my privilege to appear before you today to report on the progress 
of the Coast Guard Reserve program and the general status of readi- 
ness of the Reserve. 

By enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, the Con- 
gress assigned the Reserve component of the Coast Guard the mission 
of providing trained units and qualified personnel available for active 
duty during periods of emergency or at such other times as the na- 
tional security requires. From that time until the passage of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, a steady growth was experienced to the 
extent that the Coast Guard Reserve numbered 22,470 on June 1956 
and had 100 organized drilling units in commission with 6,500 per- 
sonnel participating in this phase of the program. 

Let us now examine in detail what has been accomplished since 
1956. 

ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Subsequent to the passage of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, the 
Coast Guard initially elected to enlist nonprior service personnel in 
the 6-year-2-year active duty program and from the fall of 1955 
through the fall of 1957, 3,500 men were recruited in this category. 
At that time, it became evident that the 6- -year program presented a 
number of disadvantages as far as the active forces were concerned, 
and it was suspended. 

The decision to suspend the 6-year program was influenced, to a 
great extent, by the success of the 6-month training program which 
had been activated late in fiscal 1956 under section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act and this latter program continues to be a princi- 
pal source of Reserve manpower. During fiscal year 1958, an addi- 
tional 6-month program was established to enable the rec ruitment of 
men between 1814 and 21 years of age, with the result that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of subsequent enlistees have been in this category. 
Chart I depicts the annual output and forecast with respect to 6- month 
trainees. 

The procurement of prior service personnel and the transfer of 
former regular members comprise the remaining personnel accessions 
to the Reserve. 

OFFICER PROCUREMENT 


The procurement of Reserve officers has continued through our offi- 
cer candidate program; the direct commission program, and the ac- 
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quisition each year of a small number of regular officers who volun- 
tarily have terminated their service. 

The officer candidate school, which was transferred from the Coast 
Guard Academy to the Reserve Training Center at Yorktown, Va. 
in July 1959, produces about 300 officers annually. Approximately 
50 percent of the number are in excess of the needs of the active 
forces and are placed on 6 months active duty for training. Upon 
return to inactive status, they are required to participate in the Re- 
serve training program for the remainder of an 8-year obligation. 
This procedure was first utilized in fiscal year 1957 and has provided 
a total of 224 young officers to date who are now engaged in inactive 
duty training. 

Approximately 150 of the annual OCS output serve 5 years on 
active service with the operating forces and are transferred to imac- 
tive duty at the conclusion of that period unless retained for an addi- 
tional tour of duty at their request. 

Under the established policy, a number of direct commissioned ot- 
ticers are procured each year to fill training billets in the Reserve 
that the officer candidate program has failed to provide or, in a more 
limited degree, to provide applicants who possess skills or abilities 
for which the Coast Guard has or may have a compelling need. In 
all cases, these appointees have completed at least the active duty 
requirement of their military obligation, and many are Reserve en- 
listed personnel who have qualified for promotion to officer status. 


STRENGTII 


Since 1955, the Coast Guard Reserve has developed as shown in 
chart IT attached to this presentation. 

Following an initial loss experienced during fiscal year 1956 as a 
esult of the attrition of Korean veterans and the change from a3 toa 
4-year enlistment program in the regular service, the total Reserve in- 
creased to approximately 36.300 by June 30, 1959, of which 34, 360 
were members of the Ready Reserve. This represents the attainment 
of 87 percent of the authorized ceiling of the Coast Guard Reserve. 

Although the figures for fiseal years 1960 through 1962 are esti- 
mates, a reduction is expected during the current year and actual 
statistics available for the first half-year of operation substantiate 
the indicated trend. The anticipated loss will be the result of a 
variety of factors, such as a marked increase in the number of regular 
reenlistments during the past 2 years and the discharge of 8-year 
obligors enlisted during the Korean emergency. However, one of 
the most significant causes was the result of our original policy of 
enlisting a substantial number of 8-year obligors who were not re- 
quired to serve on extended active duty. 

From 1952 through July 1956, approximately 14,000 of these non- 
prior service personnel were enlisted in the Reserve. Although it 
frequently developed that volunteering for extended active duty 
was influenced by the imminence of a call by selective service, the 
fact remains that a large number of these personnel were not so 
influenced and had ceased to participate in the organized Ready 
Reserve program. Since these members were considered to have 
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not. maintained an acceptable level of military skill, they were first 
afforded the opportunity to reaffiliate with the organized training 
program and those who declined were then discharged. Although 
a large number of these men have been released between April 1958 
to the present, it is felt that the decision has been instrumental in 
improving the quality of our Reserve and the overall state of 
reacliness. 

The weeding out of these members had the effect of concentrating 
the loss during the current period whereas normal] attrition would 
have disposed of them in smaller increments through fiscal year 1963. 

In the final analysis the trend of growth is expected to resume in 
fiscal year 1961 and stabilize at the desired level thereafter, provided 
that adequate funds are available. However, the attrition losses 
during fiscal year 1963 will be relatively higher due to retirement 
of World War IT personnel and the super-imposition of discharges 
of 8-year obligors and 6-year obligors occasioned by the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. Plans have been made to increase the number 
of 6-month trainees commencing in fiscal year 1962 in anticipation of 
this situation. 

Every effort is being exerted to stress orderly procurement of 
personnel over the years in order to prevent future peaks and valleys 
in the procurement picture similar to those described. 


ORGANIZED RESERVE UNITS 


It has been possible to control the growth of the Organized Reserve 
program in drill pay status and realize an extremely orderly pro- 
gression from 1955 to date. Current plans visualize a continuation 
of this situation. Chart III depicts the number of units in com- 
mission and their total complements through fiscal year 1962. The 
chart itself is self-explanatory, however it should be noted that the 
maximum planned ceiling is to attain a strength, based on our 
M-15-day mobilization requirement, of 1,900 officers and 15,000 en- 
listed personnel in drill pay status. It is anticipated that this level 
will be attained by the end of fiscal year 1962. At this time there will 
be 255 units in commission and it is probable that the eventual total 
number will be approximately 280. ‘The increase is planned to allow 
for reorganization necessitated by our decision to designate certain 
units operational and stress team training for those units with a 
specific mobilization mission. 

These units will represent an immediately available, trained force 
of officers and men, and it is gratifying to report that 48 percent of 
the Ready Reserve is in this category and current planning visualizes 
a continuation of this ratio. 
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QUALITY OF TRAINING 


Cuart 1V.—Composition of the Coast Guard Reserve 




















r 

| Drilling Non- | Total Active | Total | Total Total 

| drilling | inactive duty ready standby | Reserve 
June 30, 1955. _- : a 6, 499 14, 523 21, 022 2,649 23, 671 320 23, 991 
June 30, 1956. __-_-- Stinwdl 6, 516 13, 453 19, 969 2, 307 22, 276 196 22, 472 
June 30, 1957. _._--- ee 8, 518 14,543 | 23,061 2, 416 25, 477 1, 780 27, 257 
June 30, 1958. __ _- buaheces | 9, 996 16, 488 26, 484 3, 134 29, 618 1,779 31, 397 
June 30, 1959_ ._- Z | 11,829 19, 388 31, 217 3, 150 34, 367 1, 920 36, 287 
June 30, 1960. __ 14, 404 16, 626 31, 030 1, 830 32, 860 1,870 34, 730 
June 30, 1961 !____- “ | 16,222 17, 548 | 33, 770 750 34, 520 1, 825 36, 345 
June 30, 1962 !__ . | 16, 900 16, 800 33, 700 650 34, 350 1, 800 36, 150 

















i1Estimated. 





From 1952 through 1955, the exclusive recruitment of non-prior- 
service personnel with no active service obligation necessitated an 
inactive, recruitment-type training program within our units. This 
involved an initial 2-week basic training followed by related instruc- 
tion at weekly drills which prepared these members to qualify for 
overseas duty and promotion through the nonpetty officer ratings. 
With the advent of the 2-year active duty program, which involved 
calling the reservist to extended active duty from 12 to 24 months fol- 
lowing his enlistment, a similar training program was followed. 

By fiseal year 1957, the 6-month program was in full operation 
and trainees were returning to their training units in appreciable 
numbers. These men had usually earned a promotion to E-2 and 
the majority qualified for E-3 soon after their return to inactive duty. 
This and the suspension of the 2-year (2 by 6) active duty program 
necessitated a shift to petty officer training at the Reserve training 
units. The changeover was virtually completed by June of 1959 and 
all units have now been assigned specialties to train in accordance with 
mobilization requirements within the capabilities at the available 
facilities. 

The inactive phase of this training is augmented by the annual 2- 
week tour of duty in which all members of the Organized Reserve are 
required to participate. 

Annual active duty for training is offered with Regular Coast 
Guard operating units, ashore and afloat, and at specialty training 
schools as well as other special programs. The following are 
examples: 


Command administration... ----______ Norfolk, Va. 

Officer. indocrination._ -..~............ _.. Yorktown, Va.: Alameda, Calif. 

Advanced firefighting.........._....___.____ University of Maryland. 
University of Southern California. 

SOO IENICUR DOMNOE caeck nen eck ontcnceuan Groton, Conn. 


Law enftotoement. oo. 2. eee University of Indiana; San Jose 


State College. 


gt |< a a ed aera, Seatac ree Yorktown, Va. 
ae ane eee ee eee eens IF Do. 
Military justice course___........_._..____- Do. 


Coast Guard district commanders have carried out port security 
training at appropriate facilities under their command since 1952. 
On-the-job training as well continues to be offered at various oper- 
ating units throughout the Coast Guard. The majority of vessel 
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augmentation personnel have received their afloat training on board 
operating vessels of the Regular Coast Guard on an individual basis 
or as units during the annual summer Reserve cruises. Last year, 
11 ships conducted 2-week cruises for Reserve personnel during July 
and August. 

The Navy has maintained an active interest in our Reserve over 
the years and has made training billets within their program available 
to the Coast Guard. For example, more than 200 enlisted personnel 
received training at instructor training schools and other Navy class 
A or class B specialty schools during fiscal year 1959; and 275 officers 
and enlisted are currently assigned to naval training units throughout 
the country in localities where Coast Guard billets are unavailable. 
This type of cooperation has been an important factor in maintaining 
the desired level of training among those members who transfer to 
areas remote from Coast Guard units. 

The number of our Reserve personnel who participate in some 
phase of active duty training is significant; 38 percent of all available 
personnel were attached to drilling units of one type or another dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959. Moreover, 40 percent of the total number par- 
ticipated in active duty for training including those undergoing 
their initial 6-month basic or OSC training. 

Facilities and equipment: Due to its relatively small size, the Coast 
Guard utilizes drill training facilities of the other Armed Forces, 
primarily those of the Navy, or existing facilities at Coast Guard 
operating units. In a few instances, space is leased from other Gov- 
ernment agencies or commercial interests. 

During the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959, the Coast Guard 
acquired the Navy Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Va., to be used 
primarily as a training site for officer candidates and specialized 2- 
week annual active duty for training for reservists. Utilization of 
this facility will not only provide space for an expanded officer candi- 
date school program but will improve the quality and types of train- 
ing afforded inactive reservists and, at the same time, will reduce 
adverse workload requirements of shore facilities of the Regular 
Coast Guard, where this training has been conducted in the past. 
The facility was formally placed in commission on July 3, 1959, as 
the Coast Guard Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, Va. 

Recruit training is conducted at the Coast Guard training stations 
at Cape May, N.J., and Alameda, Calif., augmented by afloat train- 
ing on the CGC Unimak on the east coast and the CGC Dexter on the 
west coast. These vessels are operated exclusively for training of 
6-month reservists. The final or advanced phase of this program is 
conducted at Groton Training Station in the East whereas west coast 
personnel return to Alameda following their sea term. Advanced 
technical training and advanced port security training are stressed at 
this stage of the program. 

Except for contractual arrangements similar to the courses at the 
Universities of Indiana, Southern California, and Maryland, the 
remaining facilities utilized are Regular Coast Guard operating 
units and those made available by other branches of the Armed 
Forces. 

The equipment required to conduct assigned training curriculums 
is provided to each of the organized units and training stations and 
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no significant — are apparent in this area. As the program 
progresses, additional equipment will be acquired according to cur- 
rent needs and changing concepts. 

Screening program and critical skill program: Since the inception 
of the screening program, as required by the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, the processing has been continuous with the result that a cumu- 
lative total of 1,010 officers and 1,450 enlisted personnel have been 
screened to the Standby Reserve as of June 1959. 

The Coast Guard has continued to participate in the critical skill 
program and there are currently 210 men on board who have completed 
their initial period of active duty for training. An additional group 
are undergoing training at this time, and it is expected that approxi- 
mately 50 men will complete the course during this fiscal year. 

Status of readiness: It has been stated that approximately 40 per- 
cent of the available Reserve manpower is engaged in annual active 
duty for training and are participating in some phase of the drilling 
program. <As of June 30, 1959, virtually all of the remaining 60 
percent were qualified for overseas assignment under the provisions 
of section 4(a) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, with the understandable exception of 1,720 6-month 
personnel who were undergoing training or awaiting transfer to 
training stations. It is also interesting to note that 61 percent of the 
Ready Reserve have served on active duty with the Regular Forces 
for at least 2 years and that 9 percent were on active duty at the con- 
clusion of fiscal year 1959. 

Under the circumstances, the overall status of readiness of the 
Coast Guard Reserve is considered to be at the highest level in its 
peacetime history. 

Legislation: The Coast Guard strongly urges the enactment of 
legisla ation proposed by the Department of Defense to provide for 
uniform enlistment programs and to obtain statutory authority for 
deferment and exemption from induction of reservists in the ‘181/- 
to-26-year age group. The standardization of the programs and equal 
application ‘of various features of the law to all classes of reservists 
is considered to be highly desirable. 

Mr. Fisner. Thank you, Captain Sands, for a statement which I 
think gives a very complete picture of the Reserve program as it ap- 
ae to the Coast Guard. 

Captain Sanps. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I would like to ask you a question on that last para- 
graph there. 

Exactly to what do you refer when you say “For deferment and 
exemption from induction of reservists at 181/-to-26-year group?” 

Captain Sanps. I think I would like to have Commander Mac- 
Garvey, my procurement assistant, answer that question, Mr. Bray, 
if I may. 

Commander MacGarvey. It is our understanding, sir, that the 
legal background for exemption and induction of these personnel in 
those age brackets is not included in the law. 

I believe this same language appeared in the presentation that the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense ¢ gave on the first day. 
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Mr. Bray. I don’t believe that is in law. I believe that that was 
merely an administrative action. 

Commander MacGarvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Whereby those who—you see, originally, you had to 
be between 17 to 1814, I believe. 

Commander MacGarvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. If you were going to get an exemption for draft, 
you had to enter the Reserve component during that period, or age 
bracket. And then later, by administrative action, they exempted 
it on from 1814 years to the age of 26. I don’t believe there has 
ever been any legislation on that matter. So I see no reason why 
the same exemption shouldn't be applied to the Coast Guard without 
legislative action. If I am wrong, I wish you would correct me. 

Commander MacGarvey. You are very probably correct, sir. I 
am not too familiar with that phase of it. 

However, I think the important point we were attempting to 
make here is that we feel that all of the programs for all of the 
Armed Forces should be equally applicable, rather than a variety 
of programs. 

Mr. Bray. I would be very happy to support legislation if neces- 
sary. It certainly should be the same. 

I believe—if I were you, I would discuss this with General 
Hershey and see exactly how they arrived at the situation in the 
other services. And I believe you will find out all you have to do 
is ask for it to be done. 

I may be wrong. I would appreciate you letting me know later 
if it is. 

But I was rather interested in it at the time, because at the time 
of the original legislation, as I recall, | was rather insistent that it 
be extended to 26. 

Commander MacGarvey. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. But yet it was not in the law. But later it was taken 
sare of by administrative action. 

Now, exactly the manner in which it was taken care of I am not 
certain. 

Captain Sanps. We can find out and advise you. 

Mr. Bray. I would appreciate you later letting me know if I am 
right on that subject. 

Captain Sanps. Yes, sir. 

Commander MacGarvey. I think, too, what we are saying—you 
see, the features in section 262 allow us to call a man to 45 days 
of active duty for training as a complhance measure, following which, 
if he does not participate in the program satisfactorily, he may be 
referred to the draft board for priority induction. This does not 
extend tothe personnel in age 181% to 26. 

Now, we may call them for the 45 days active duty for training 
as a compliance measure, but following that time we are obliged 
to discharge him. 

Mr. Bray. I mean, whatever situation exists in the other services 
can be applied to the Coast Guard. 

Captain Sanps. Definitely. 

Commander MacGarvey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. Without any action on the part of Congress. Because 
I think most of this whole problem is administra ative, anyway, 
outside of the first basic law, which I believe also applied to the 
Coast Guard. 

Captain Sanps. It does. 

Mr. Bray. And I would appreciate hearing if I am correct in that. 

But I was rather interested in that program, in applying it to 
the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a couple of comments, Mr, Chairman. 

Pursuing what Mr. Bray has just been saying a bit, you state: 
“The Coast Guard strongly urges the enactment of legislation pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense.” And so forth. Has legisla- 
~— been introduced and is now pending? 

Captain Sanps. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Bray. Well, Captain, I think that you are in error on that. 
Because the Department of Defense—I am not certain, but I couldn't 
imagine them asking for legislation that they had already been taking 
c are of by administrative action. 

Now, there may be some reason that Congress should act. But I 
wish you would find out that and let this subcommittee know. Be- 

cause certainly if legislation is necessary, you certainly should have it. 
But I am not certain, but I am pretty sure that I am right, that you 
do not need it. 

Mr. CuampBervatn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Captain, 
too, to advise me of what he finds in that respect. 

May I further say, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to commend 
the statement that the captain has made here, particularly at the top 
on page 10, where he says: 

The overall status of the readiness of the Coast Guard Reserve is considered 
to be at the highest level in its peacetime history. 

I think that that is something to be proud of, Captain, and I cer- 
tainly hope that you can come back next year and tell us the same 
thing again, and next year, that it is even better. 

I was pleased to note on page 8, with reference to your Reserve 
school at Yorktown, that you are making progress there. I feel that 
that has greatly relieved the congestion and the heavy load that you 
had heretofore at the Ac: ademy at New London. 

I hope some day that I may be able to get down there and visit 
your school there. 

Other than that, Mr. Chairman, I have no comment. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, thank you, again, Captain. 

Captain Sanps. Thank you, sir. 

Commander MacGarvey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. The next witness on the list is Col. John T. Carlton, 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Carlton is out of the city. 
This is Colonel Boyer—— 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. Working as a consultant for the ROA on legisla- 
tion. So lam representing ROA. And Admiral Jackson, Assistant 
Executive Director, will be with me. 
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Mr. Fisuer. Fine. 

We are pleased to have you, Colonel. And you may proceed. 

Colonel Borer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the 
invitation of the committee to present a statement on Reserve posture, 
and the consideration that the committee has given to this subject. 

In the organized units of the Reserves of the various serv ices, in 
our opinion, our units are better organized and better trained, and in 
many cases better equipped, than at any time during the history of 
our Reserve Forces. 

As a whole, a large percentage of our organized units have ade- 
quate facilities. There is still room for improvement in building 
additional facilities, and in repairing, improving, and replacing some 
of the old facilities. 

The services, insofar as possible, are providing the same type of 
training for our Reserve units that is provided for the active duty 
forces. Naturally we do not have some of the more advanced weap- 
ons, but these are provided when and if they are available. 

It is our belief that the services, where the policy does not exist, 
should determine the needs of the future as to the type of educational 
background which is needed for our Reserve officers and enlisted 
personnel and that refresher training should be given, in order that 
we can keep our Reserve Forces abreast of the new developments. 

In our opinion, the overall policies dealing with our defense struc- 
ture seem to be developed by our economists and our scientists. In 
other words, responsible military professional officers do not seem 
to be able to project the weight of their convictions sufficiently to 
overcome the plans of the economists and the scientists. 

We do not concur in the idea that a certain amount of funds for the 
defense be made available and the services told that they must provide 
the defense of the country within the dollar limitatioin which is set 
by the economists. 

To a certain extent it seems to us that the scientists have influenced 
our military thinking to the point that we make our plans on a push- 
button war, which may become operational 10 or 20 years hence, but 
which is not operational today. 

We know great strides have been made in our missile field, but we 
also krow that these missiles are not as yet available; consequently, 
we have been somewhat skeptical of the gap, that is, the defense that 
we would use today instead of the defense that may be available in 
the future. 

In 1955, the Secretary of Defense and all of the services stated that 
as the size of the Regular service decreased the size of the Reserve 
should increase. This philosophy changed and now the assumption 
is that as the size of the Regular service decreases, the size of the 
Reserve should decrease. We can detect no logic in this assumption. 

We have reason to believe that there is a certain t pe of thinking 
along the line that the next war will not last more a a few days, 
and that being true, we would not have time to mobilize our Reserves; 
therefore, why have a Reserve? This philosophy is in complete 
opposition to the professional military opinion to the effect that with 
a deterrent stalemate the most likely form of war will be conventional, 
limited warfare with Reserve input an essential factor. 
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The implication that Reserves will not be needed in case of another 
global war is in disagreement with the theory on which this country 
was founded; that is, that the security of the country should be 
based on a relatively small Regular Force and a large civilian force. 

History records the fact that those civilizations which adopted the 
policy of depending entirely on a Regular Force, with no responsi- 
bility from citizens, have gone out of existence. 

We realize that the services, in order to hold their expenditures 
within the dollar limitations, have been forced to recommend cuts in 
the expenditures for our Reserves, even though they would prefer 
that this not be done. 

In the defense appropriation bill this year there has been recom- 
mended a 10-percent cut for our Army Reserve Forces. For the past 
2 years this has been recommended by the Defense Department and 
Congress has seen fit so far as the Army Reserves and the National 
Guard are concerned to keep our Reserve ‘Forces at 300,000 and 400,000 
drill pay strength, respectively, for these two components. 

We have heard very strong rumors that there will be a much more 
radical cut in the Reserve funds for the fiscal year 1962. This con- 
tinuous cutting of the Reserve appropriations seems to indicate that 
the thinking which we expressed in a previous paragraph is to grad- 

ually do away with our Reserve Forces. 

We sincerely believe that the Army Reserve should be maintained 
at the present ‘strength of 300,000 and the National Guard at 400,000. 

The Navy’s Selected Reserve program has the interest and support 
of all echelons but, unfortunately, the amount of money which is 
made available does not permit the Navy to increase the size of their 
Selected Reserve in order to meet their mobilization requirements. It 
should be maintained at a minimum of 135,000. The Coast Guard 
Reserve is improving and growing satisfactorily. 

And I would like to add right here that in the appropriations be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee was a recommendation to 
cut $2 million for the purchase of gasoline for our Naval Air Reserves. 

Now, that means that 20 percent reduction in their efficiency—in 
their training program. And we have appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and we hope to get that restored. 

But right at the time that you people have held these hearings with 
reference to our airlift potential, this $2 million cut on the gasoline 
meant a 20-percent cut in the training of our Naval Air Reserves. 

Getting back to the statement; the Marine Corps Program is more 
or less on the same basis as the Nav y: 

The Air Force appears to have an adequate program as far as 
organized units are concerned. It is a practical training that is prov- 
ing its worth. We are not satisfied that adequate training is made 
available to members of its Ready Reserve. 

Cuts and the threats of cuts are discouraging and destructive to 
morale. With the ascendancy of the Bureau of the Budget, we may 
expect further cuts in Reserve appropriations in the future. It is 
tempting to suggest that one solution that would be helpful in main- 
taining our Reserves at a minimum level, instead of being faced with 
recommended cuts each year by the Defense Department, would be 
to remove the Reserve appropriations from the Defense Department 
and provide a separate appropriation to carry out our Reserve pro- 
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gram. However, we know that this may not be feasible since the 
Reserve Forces are an integral part of the Defense Establishment. 
We have faith in the Congress and in this distinguished committee. 
We sincerely believe that as a result of these hearings recommenda- 
tions will be determined that will assure that our Reserve Forces 
will be maintained in strength. 

However, we would like to insert right here a suggested considera- 
tion of a definite proposal for the Air Force. 

I have an extra copy here, and I can hand it to you. 

(An insert for ROA posture hearing presentation.) 

It appears to us that with the recent reorganization of the Reserve 
force within the Air Force that this would be the appropriate time 
for the Air Force, the Bureau of the Budget, and perhaps the Con- 
gress to establish identifiable appropriations for the Reserve force 
within the Department of the Air Force. We fully realize that the 
Air Foree has budgeted for its Reserve force and does its very best 
to maintain a stable financial program after the budget has been 
approved. However, by virtue of the fact that the appropriations 
for the Reserve force are not always separately identifiable, there 
is always the chance that some of the funds will be either advertently 
or inadvertently dribbled away on functions not directly related to 
the Reserve program. 

We believe that it is possible to identify the Reserve appropriation 
separately and we believe this should be accomplished, not only in 
the interest of a strong Reserve force but to enable the Air Force 
to reveal to the people how it is spending the money for this very 
vital function. Consequently, we urge this committee to prevail upon 
the Air Force to establish, as soon as possible, a system for identifying 
their Reserve appropriations. 

We have been very much disturbed by Administrative Memorandum 
No. 170, of the Federal Aviation Agency, dated December 4, 1959, 
and Department of Defense Instruction No. 1200.12, copies of which 
we would like to place in the record, dealing with the employment of 
our Ready Reserves in various agencies of the Government. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have those two 
inserted in the record. 

Mr. Fisner. Without objection, they will be inserted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, FEDERAL BUILDING, NEW YorRK INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT, JAMAICA, N.Y. 


Issued: December 4, 1959. 
Canceled: Retain if desired. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEMORANDUM No. 170 


To: All Region 1 Employees. 
From: Regional Administrator. 
Subject: Proposed FAA Personnel Legislation. 

1. The FAA Act calls for a study and report to Congress on special FAA 
personnel problems, including (1) staff qualifications and training; (2) pay, 
retirement, and hours of work; and (3) the responsiveness of essential FAA 
personnel to defense needs. Much work has been done on the study, and pro- 
posed legislation to meet our personnel needs has been drafted. However. 
there has been no general release of information on the subject, pending com- 
pletion of required consultation with other interested Executive Branch agencies. 
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2. FAA employees naturally are keenly interested in any proposals concern- 
ing Agency personnel practices and want to be fully informed. Up to now, 
information has not been released because current discussions may well result 
in substantial change in thinking, and publication of findings or recommenda- 
tions would be premature. However, recent statements in the press, unfor- 
tunately not accurate in some respects, make it desirable to let our staff know 
the general direction of Agency thinking, and the basic principles on which 
current proposals are based. Accordingly, the following statement has been 
made by the Deputy Administrator : 

a. In keeping with expressed Congressional intent, FAA is seeking to meet 
its personnel needs without changing the civilian status of the Agency or its 
employees. There is no intention to ‘“militarize’ FAA employees in any sense, 
at any time. 

b. FAA employees will stay within the basic civil service merit system. 
This means that they will keep their Government civilian career status, rights 
and benefits. 

c. If they are to be available to FAA to carry out defense missions, essential 
FAA employees cannot maintain any conflicting obligations. Therefore, the 
Agency plans to propose that all essential employees be required to relinquish 
membership in military reserve organizations. At the same time, the Agency 
is aware of employee equities in this regard and takes the position that every 
effort should be made to provide appropriate Compensation for loss of military 
reserve benefits. 

d. The required response to defense needs also demands that FAA demon- 
strate that its essential employees will be on the job whenever needed. For 
this reason, current proposals would place some restriction on the rights of 
essential FAA employees to resign or be willfully absent from duty in periods 
of emeregency or war. 

e. In accordance with the mandate of Congress and our continuing interest in 
the welfare of our employees, we are exploring the need for changes in pay 
and other employment benefits. 

3. The Agency intends to keep all FAA personnel currently informed on this 
important matter and will release additional information as further action is 
taken on current proposals. 

JosEPpH D. SLATER, Regional Adniinistrator. 

Distribution : 

“pp 


No. 1200.12. 
Date: January 29, 1960. 
ASD (MP&R). 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject : Special Screening Program for Key Federal Employees Who are Ready 
Reservists. 
References: (a) Executive Order 10651, January 6, 1956. 
References : 
(a) Executive Order 10651, January 6, 1956. 
(b) DOD Directive 1200.7, “Screening the Ready Reserve Under the Pro- 
visions of the Armer Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended.” 
(c) DOD Directive 1205.6, “Assignment to and Transfer Between Reserve 
Categories, and Discharge from Reserve Status.” 


I. PURPOSE 


This Instruction is issued to provide guidance to the Military Services in con- 
ducing a special screening operation to permit the transfer from the Ready 
Reserve of key Federal employees who may not be avilable for active duty in 
a national emergency because of the critical nature of their civilian positions. 


II. DEFINITIONS 
A. Key Position: A direct hire civilian position which is vitally necessary to 


the mobilization functions of a Federal Agency, and which (1) appears on the 
Department of Labor List of Critical Occupations for Screening the Ready 
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Reserve; or (2) has a current shortage of qualified personnel and requires a mini- 
mum of two years of specialized training or experience. 

B. Key Federal Employee: A direct hire civilian employee of a Federal agency 
who occupies a key position and for whom no adequate replacement exists or 
whose duties cannot be reassigned to other employees. 

C. Federal Agency: Any Department, independent establishment, agency, or 
corporation in the Executive Branch of the U.S. Government. 


III, POLICY 


The Military Services will conduct a screening operation designed to permit 
removal from the Ready Reserve of Federal Employees determined by the 
Military Services not to be readily available for active duty in a national 
emergency. The Services may remove from the Ready Reserve those Reservists 
so designated. This screening operation will constitute a part of the continuous 
screening program required by Section 271 of Title 10, U.S. Code. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Each Federal Agency having mobilization functions will identify its key 
Federal employees (as defined in II B above) who are also Ready Reservists. 

B. Each Federal Agency will complete individual Reserve Status Report (DD 
Form 1286 attached) for each of its key employee—Ready Reservists, inclu- 
ding a statement of how soon he can be made available for active duty in a 
national emergency. The agency will notify the employee concerned, and then 
forward all such initial reports to the appropriate Military Service. These initial 
reports will arrive not later than July 1, 1960. 

C. After July 1, 1960, the Federal agencies are responsible for maintaining 
these Reserve Status Reports on a current basis at all times. Revised Status 
Reports for individual Ready Reservist—key employees will be forwarded to the 
Military Service concerned whenever there is change in the key employee's 
position, or in his availability for military service in the Ready Reserve. 

D. The Military Services will screen the individual Reserve Status Reports 
as received to determine the disposition to be made of the Ready Reservists 
involved. Final determination of the Ready Reservists’ status will be made by 
the Secretary of the Military Department concerned. This Instruction is not 
applicable to individuals who are deferred from induction because of their 
service in organized units of the Ready Reserve. 

E. The results of this special screening will be transmitted to the individual 
Reservist concerned and to the Federal agency in which he is employed by 
DD Form 1286. 

F. The Military Services may communicate directly with each Federal De- 
partment or Agency in implementing this Instruction. 


Vv. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instruction is effective immediately. Two copies of Military Service 
directives implementing the provisions of this Instruction will be furnished to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP & R), per DoD Directive 5025.1, with- 
in 90 days. 

CHARLES FINUCANE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve). 


Enclosures—2 
1. DD Form 1286. 
2. List of Military Centers to Which Reserve Status Reports Should be 
Forwarded. 
(DD Form 1286 follows: ) 
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TURRENT HOME ADDRESS 


Jan 29, 60 
RESERVE STATUS REPORT 
PART al“ 
name (Lest, firet, middle) MILITARY GRADE SERVICE NUMBER 
sass assis cirtseematesaeetmmemmmatnicnteaill 


— - a _ 
MILITARY UNIT TO WHICH ASSIGNED 








TITLE OF KEY POSITION 


“T6s GRACE OR 
EQUIVALENT 











r 


of this agency and which: (1) appears on the Department of Labor List of Critical Occupations for Screening 
the Ready Reserve; or (2) has a current shortage of qualified personnel and requires a minimum of two years 
of specialized training or ience. Further, no adequate replacement exists for this employee; and his 
. As a result, he is not considered available for active mili- 








duties cannot be igned to other employ 


tary duty in less than months after declaration of a national emergency. 


TYP EO NAME AND TITLE OF INDIVIDUAL MAKING THE ASOVE DETERMINATION AND FEOCERAL AGENCY 








SIGNATURE 





oOarTe 











DD."7..1286 








RESERVE STATUS REPORT 
PART B-2“ 





iname (Leet, fret, middle) MILITARY GRADE 
‘ 


RESERVE STATUS REPORT 
Part 8-2” 





NAME (Leet, livet, middle) MILITARY GRADE 











As a result of the special screening 
required by DOD Instruction 
the above-named individual has been: 


(7) REMOVED FROM THE READY RESERVE 
(2y traneter to the Standby Reserve) 


(7) RETAINED IN THE READY AtscAve 


As a result of the special screening 
required by DOD Instruction ___ 
you will be: 


~) REMOVED FROM THE REAOY RESERVE 
(By tranater to the Standby Reserve) 


) RETAINEO IN THE READY RESERVE 








TYPED NAME AND TITLE OF OF FICIAL MILITARY 
SEAVICE 





TYPEO NAME ANDO TITLE OF OFFICIAL HLITARY 
SERVICE 








SIGNATURE 





SIGNATURE 








oaTe 


DaTEe 








be completed by Pederal Agency. 
‘0 be completed by Armed Service 








are be completed by Federal Agency 
To be completed by Armed Service 











Detached trom DD Form 1286 


Detached trom DD Form 1286 
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WASHINGTON 25,0. C 
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Jeost ace AND FEES PAID BY 


CEPARTMENT OF 


Sommander 
Ait Reserve Records Center 
3800 York Street 
Denver 5, Colorado 


4 be completed by Agency (See attached List lor Service Addtreseee ta which Reserve Statue Report should be lorwerded), 


erartMent OF THE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Muajor John Doe 
0000 00th Street 


Anywhere, U.S.A. 


1%, be completed Sy Armed Service 





44% eran tMeNnT OF THE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


epartment of 





? 


Washington 25, D. C 


Y 


To be completed by Agency 
To be completed by Amed Service. 
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1200.12 (Enel 2) 


JAN. 29, 1960. 


RESERVE STATUS REPORTS SHOULD BE 


FORW ARDED 


US ARMY: 


List oF MILItary CENTERS TO WHICH 
Headquarters 
XII U.S. Army Corps, Fort Devens, 
Mass. 


II U.S. Army Corps, Camp Kilmer, N.J. 
XX U.S. Army Corps, Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
XXI U.S. Army 
Gap, Annville, Pa. 
XII U.S. Army Corps, Atlanta, Ga___- 


Corps, Indiantown 


IV U.S. Army Corps, Birmingham, Ala. 

VIII U.S. Army Corps, U.S. Courthouse, 
200 West Eighth Street, Austin, Tex. 

XIX U.S. Army Corps, Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. 

VI U.S. Army Corps, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. 

XIV U.S. Army Corps, 109 Buzza 
Building, 1006 West Lake St., Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn. 

XI U.S. Army Corps, 12th and Spruce 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

XVI U.S. Army Corps, 21st and Wool- 
worth Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

XV U.S. Army Corps, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 


X U.S. Army Corps, Fort Lawton, 
Wash. 
Commanding General, U.S. Army, 


Alaska, APO 949, Seattle, Wash. 


Area covered 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land. 
New York, New Jersey. 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky. 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, District of Columbia, 

North Carolina, Tennessee, South Car- 
olina, Georgia. 

Plorida, Alabama, Mississippi. 

Texas, New Mexico. 

Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas. 

Indiana, Michigan. 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa. 


Illinois, Missouri. 

Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado. 
California, Nevada, Arizona. 
Washington, 


Montana. 
U.S. Army, Alaska. 


Idaho, Oregon, Utah, 





Commanding General, U.S. Army, U.S. Army, Caribbean. 
‘aribbean, Fort Amador, C.Z. 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, U.S. Army, Europe. 
Europe, APO 4038, New York, N.Y. 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, Pa- U.S. Army, Pacific. 
cific, APO 958, San Francisco, Calif. 
U.S. NAVY 


Chief of Naval Personnel (Atten Pers B 73). 


25, D.C. 


20, 


Navy Department, Washington 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Commander, Marine Air Reserve Training, Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill. 

Director, 1st Marine Corps, Reserve and Recruitment District, 605 Steward 
Avenue, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 

Director, 4th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 1100 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Director, 5th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Director, 6th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, Peachtree Seventh 
Building, 50 7th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Director, 8th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 2026 St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Director, 9th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 601 Hardesty 
Avenue, Kansas City 24, Mo. 

Director, 12th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 100 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Director, 14th Marine Corps Reserve District, Navy No. 128, in care of FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 

Commander, Air Reserve Records Center, 3800 York Street, Denver 5, Colo. 
U.S. COAST GUARD 

Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard (PR), 1300 E Street NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


Colonel Boyer. We can fully understand that a limited number 
of key employees in the Government may be needed in case of an 
all-out emergency, to remain in their civilian jobs. An individual 
in this category may be a member of the Ready Reserve and con- 
sequently, if ordered to active duty in the military the Government 
agency concerned would lose the services of such individuals. 

However, this country being a true democracy, each individual 
citizen has always been given the right to make his own choice. 
Policies as outlined in these two papers that we have placed in the 
record tend to regiment our citizens and to deny them the opportu- 
nity of free choice. 

Cnet a provision of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, our Ready 
Reserves are screened each year in order to ascertain from the indi- 
vidual officer his availability. 

It is understandable that Government agencies do not like to lose 
their trained personnel. However, history proves that no person 
is irreplaceable. In case of death it would be necessary to replace 
him. Normally, there are individuals working who are being trained 
to step in as replacements in whatever emergency would occur. 

Our Government has set an example to industry, in providing 
military leave in addition to annual leave for members of the Reserve 
forces participating in our Reserve training programs. 

For the Government to attempt a policy of arbitrarily denying the 
right of an individual to make a choice not only changes the princi- 
ple as outlined in our democratic Government but sets an example 
to industry that they can do the same. 

If this idea is carried to extreme, many industrial firms might 
adopt a policy that no member of their firm could belong to the 
Ready Reserve. 

We bring this matter to the attention of the committee because we 
think it has serious implications and unless handled with great 
discretion, such a policy could develop to the extent that we would 
be unable to secure the number of reservists needed to build an 
adequate Reserve force to meet the need of an emergency. 

Now, these deal with the Reserve posture, and I have taken a 
matter up here that I am not going to take the time up here dealing 
with the elimination of Reserves, especially in the Navy, on these 
commanders. The reason I am not taking time to read it is we 
have been just recently notified that the Navy, by administrative 
action, is correcting this, and at least 50 percent of these commanders 
will be kept on, and possibly more. So, that being true, I just. won’t 
go into it further. 

I would like to briefly comment that we are in wholehearted favor 
of extending the length of time for the agreement that is mentioned 
here earlier for the Ready Reserves in the 60-day program. 

And one thing with reference to ROTC: 

We of course are very much interested that insofar as possible, our 
universities maintain the compulsory ROTC in the basic course. 
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Now, the reason is simply this: 

We know that the number being trained in the basic course is 
much larger than the ones that can be given contracts in the advanced 
course. But it resolves itself to screening. In other words, the more 
you have in the basic course, the better screening and the better 
potential officer you get to complete the last 2 years. 

So when you make it voluntary and there are just barely enough 
come in so you only get the numbers needed, then you are screening 
them down to the extent that we do not get the best officers available. 

So I would just like to mention that. 

And we sincerely—we wish to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you today. It is a great pleasure. 

Mr. Fisner. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Bray, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Fisner. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, at which time we will hear from the Air Force 
Association and also General Eaton will also be here again tomor- 
row morning for some additional questioning. 

That is all. 

(Whereupon, at 11:51 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., on Wednesday, May 25, 1960.) 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1960. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., Hon. James E. Van Zandt, 
member of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Our chairman, Mr. Rivers, is delayed this morn- 
ing due to a meeting that involves the Southeastern Asia Treaty 
Organization. For that reason, we will convene the hearings now, 
and we will call upon Mr. Howard T. Markey, president of the Air 
Force Association. 

Mr. Markey. 

Mr. Markey. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think the biographical sketch of Mr. Markey is 
part of his statement, and the reporter will just make that part of the 
record. 

(A biographical sketch of the witness follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Howarp T. MARKEY 
PRESIDENT, AIR Force ASSOCIATION 


Howard T. Markey was born in Chicago, I11., on November 10, 1920. 

He attended St. Philip High School in that city and received his law degree 
from Loyola University. He later received his masters degree in patent law 
from John Marshall Law School, also in Chicago. He is a partner of Parker & 
Carter, Chicago patent lawyers. 

Markey is a brigadier general jn the U.S. Air National Guard. He served for 
5 years with the U.S. Army Air Corps during World War II, and was one of 
the earliest jet plane test pilots, flying the P-59 in 1944 and the P-80 in 1945. 
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Recalled to active duty with the Air Force in 1950, Markey served 19 months 
in Korea. His decorations include the Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Soldiers Medal, Air Medal, and the Purple Heart. 

Markey presently serves as the commander of the 126th Air Defense Wing, 
Illinois Air National Guard, and maintains his combat-ready flying status in the 
F-86 Sabrejet fighter aircraft. 

On September 4, 1959, he was elected president of the Air Force Association. 
Before his election to this office, he was an AFA regional vice president and 
was vice chairman of AFA’s executive committee. He recently received AFA’s 
distinguished service plaque. 

Howard Markey, an active civil leader in the Chicago area, resides at 1174 
Tower Road, Winnetka, Ill., with his wife, the former Elizabeth Pelletier of 
Chicago, and two sons, Jeffrey, 13; and Christopher, 9. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Markey, we are glad to have you before us 
this morning, and will you proceed to read your statement ¢ 

Mr. Markey. It is a great pleasure to be here, sir, and we appre- 
ciate the opportunity. 

I am Howard T. Markey, president of the Air Force Association. 
I am a brigadier general in the Air National Guard and commander 
of the 126th Air Defense Wing, with headquarters at O’Hare-Chicago 
International Airport in Illinois. 

We have asked Brig. Gen. Donald J. Strait to be here this morning. 
He is on his way, Mr. Chairman, and I request when he comes to be 
permitted to introduce him. He is the vice chairman of our associa- 
tion’s Air National Guard Council and commander of the 108th Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing located at McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey. 
General Strait is a former deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Reserve Affairs. 

I also want to introduce the executive director of our association, 
Mr. James Straubel, on my right, and our director of Reserve affairs, 
Mr. John Gray, on my left. Both of these gentlemen are colonels in 
the Air Force Reserve. Also, both have the responsibility of afford- 
ing staff supervision and assistance to our association's activities in 
connection with Air Reserve Forces programs. 

Since 1953, when a strong, positive new approach to Air Reserve 
Forces programs was taken, we have seen great strides made in an 
effort to bring these forces up to a combat-ready status. In this 
respect, we believe much credit is due the commander of the Conti- 
nental Air Command; the Deputy Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, and the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces. 

This committee, through its constant vigil of Reserve Forces 
activities, also has contributed much to the improvement of Reserve 
Forces programs. 

We were especially pleased to learn, at recent briefings by Air 
Force personnel, of the high degree of ready status of the flying 
units of the Air Reserve Forces. We learned that the Air Reserve 
troop-carrier units now possess 99 percent of the total authorization 
of aircraft; that the troop-carrier capability of these units is 75 
percent operationally ready and that the airlift capability is 82 per- 
cent operationally ready: and that there are sufficient personnel 
assigned to these units to form 98 percent of the air crews authorized. 

This high degree of combat readiness deserves the highest praise. 
Special mention is due the outstanding manner in which the Air 
Reserve troop-carrier units participated in the famed Operation 
Swift Lift, which has as its purpose the utilization of Reserve crews 
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and aireraft for the movement of priority airlift cargo; and the 
Operation Ready Swap, which has as its purpose the airlifting of 
material between Air Materiel Command depots. 

We also commend the fact that Air Reserve troop-carrier units flew 
over 100,000 hours in 1959 with an accident rate of only 1.8 percent. 

We are equally proud of the high degree of operational readiness 
achieved by the flying units of the Air National Guard. Their 
established record in the runway alert progr: am is magnificent. The 
aireraft control and warning units of the Air } National Guard also 
are doing an excellent job. The Air National Guard’s outstanding 
participation in Air Force firepower demonstrations and aerial gun- 
nery and rocket meets has demanded nothing but the greatest respect 
from active establishment personnel. 

The Air National Guard has every reason to point with pride to 
its flying safety program for the past year. We understand that over 
50 squadrons, flying jet aircraft, were completely accident free. 
Also, that the accident rate for all flying units of the Air National 
Guard is the lowest in its history. 

We are encouraged with the progress made in providing up-to- 
date equipment for the Air Reserve Forces. We hope that, in the 
not-too-distant future, C-124’s and C-130's will be added to the in- 
ventory of C-97’s, C-119’s, and the C-123’s now being utilized by the 
Air Reserve Forces. We were especially pleased with the recent 
decision to assign C-97’s—with a strategic airlift responsibility—to 
the Air National Guard. We were delighted, too, to learn that the 
Air National Guard has already received its first F_102's and F-104's. 
Certainly, this is an indication that the capability of our Air Reserve 
Forces is being recognized by top Pentagon planners. We are confi- 
dent that the Air Reserve Forces will continue to distinguish them- 
selves in the operation of the more modern aircraft. 

We conclude that the 24 flying wings of the Air National Guard 
and the 15 flying wings of the Air Force Reserve constitute a 
valuable asset to our aerospace power—particularly when such forces 
are maintained at a fraction of the overall Air Force budget. 

While our association recognizes the improvement in the program 
for training reservists that would be called to active duty m a war 
or national emergency to fulfill individual assignments, we do under- 
stand that the number of reservists participating in this training 
program falls considerably short of the number authorized. 

We are encouraged that the Air Force is reassessing its individual 
training program with a view toward reorienting the program in 
the direction of affording training in postattack recovery units. We 
believe sincerely that unit training, rather than classroom training, 
will eventually enhance participation in this particular program. 

Recently, Mr. Chairman, we forwarded to you our association's 
position on the recently announced new Air Reserve Forces concept. 
At first, having been briefed on the high degree of operational 
readiness of Reserve Forces flying units, it puzzled us as to why 
a change in the management structure for the training, inspection, 
and administration of the Air Reserve Forces was being planned. 
However, and after further investigation, our association does endorse 
the announced purpose of the concept to cause Air Reserve Forces 
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to be more effective by having their missions brought into greater 
alinement with the wartime requirements of the Air Force. 

While we endorse the new concept, it is our opinion that the 
projected program can be truly effective only if a stronger admin- 
istrative structure, with more centralized control is established at 
Headquarters, USAF, level. In this connection, the Air Force 
Association believes that the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces should be a permanent, full-time member of the Air Force 
Council, with rank appropriate to that position. 

We have recently learned, incidentally, that the Air Force has 
taken action to give greater authority and control to the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces at Headquarters, 
USAF. 

We are pleased with the headquarters plan for reassigning possible 
postattack recovery missions to those air reservists now participating 
in the individual training program. We believe that action in this 
direction is long overdue. 

While postattack recovery missions should first be concerned with 
the postattack recovery of military establishments and installation, 
we do believe it behooves military and Government officials to give 
serious thought to the ultilization of reservists of all services in 
support of recovery and survival programs. 

This somewhat “grey” area of postattack recovery, and the possible 

major requirement for airlift support, has caused our association 
to be apprehensive about the permanent assignment of Air Reserve 
troop-carrier units to their designated gaining command (for super- 
vision and training) before such postattack recovery roles and missions 
have been determined and established. 

For example, should air reservists in the individual training pro- 
gram be given a substantial postattack recovery role and should 
there also be a substantial postattack recovery role for reservists 
participating in the airlift program, it would seem that such air- 
lift units should have, as their gaining command, that command 
responsible for training the individual reservist for this mission. 

However, we do recognize the merit in assigning to gaining com- 

mands those units of the Air National Guard and Air Reserve that 
have a direct combat tie with that command. Furthermore, with 
decisions in this direction having already been made, we strongly 
recommend that those concerned get on with the program and imple- 
ment such action at the earliest possible moment. The work has 
been planned. We recommend now that the plan be worked. 

This year we asked the Air Reserve and Air National Guard 
councils of our association to concentrate their efforts on possible 
recommendations with respect to long-range roles and missions of 
the Air Reserve Forces. While realizing that such studies are con- 
tinually going on within the Air Force and the Department of 
Defense, it was our desire that the association also be in a position 
to extend intelligent and well-thought-out recommendations to these 
agencies for consideration. 

In keeping with this philosophy, a committee of the Air Force 
Association’s Air National Guard Council recently completed a study 
entitled “Military Airlift and the Reserve Forces of the Air Force.” 
This report on this study covers such areas as military airlift require- 
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ments; the possibility or feasibility of obtaining commercial airlift 
(to meet such requirements), the civil reserve air fleet program, and 
requirements for military airlift by agencies other than the military. 

Mr. Chairman, we recently forwarded a copy of this report to 
you. We have additional copies with us today and respectfully 
request that this study be considered as an official part of our pre- 
sentation to vou, and be so recorded by your committee. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How voluminous is this report ? 

Mr. Markey. Here it is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, unless I hear an objection, we will make 
the report a part of the proceedings. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The report follows :) 


MILITARY AIRLIFT AND THE RESERVE FORCES OF THE AIR FORCE 


A Study Prepared by a Committee of the 
Air Force Association’s Air National Guard Council 
March 1, 1960 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
Col. Roy E. Cooper, commander, 153d Fighter Group (AD), Air National Guard, 
Wyoming Air National Guard, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Lt. Col. Robert P. Knight, executive officer, 133d Air Defense Wing, Air National 
Guard, Minnesota Air National Guard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ist Lt. Dale J. Hendry, Hq. 124th Fighter Group (AD), Air National Guard, 
Idaho Air National Guard, Boise, Idaho. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Col. Robert D. Campbell (chairman), commander, 146th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
Air National Guard, California Air National Guard, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Brig. Gen. Donald J. Strait (vice chairman), 108th Fighter Interceptor Wing, 
Air National Guard, New Jersey Air National Guard, McGuire, Air Force 
Base, N.J. 

Brig. Gen. C. Richmond Bullock, commander, 136th Air Defense Wing, Air Na- 
tional Guard, Texas Air National Guard, Dallas, Tex. 

Brig. Gen. Philip E. Tukey, Jr., commander, 101st Air Defense Wing, Air Na- 
tional Guard, Maine Air National Guard, Dow Air Force Base, Maine. 

Col. Roy E. Cooper, commander, 153d Fighter Group (AD), Air National Guard, 
Wyoming Air National Guard, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Col. Vito J. Castellano, executive officer, Hq., New York Air National Guard, 
Westchester County Airport, White Plains, N.Y. 

Lt. Col. Robert P. Knight, executive officer, 133th Air Defense Wing, Air Na- 
tional Guard, Minnesota Air National Guard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOREWORD 


This study was conducted to provide the Air National Guard Council and Air 
Reserve Council of the Air Force Association with information concerning the 
possible conversion of selected Air Reserve Force units to four-engine aircraft 
transport and cargo missions, and to point out any problem areas likely to arise 
attendant to such a conversion. 

Air Reserve Force missions are dictated by needs of the Air Force. The com- 
mittee believes this point should be stressed throughout any “roles and missions” 
study. This study is intended to orient the councils on the transport mission, 
and to enable an objective evaluation of the possible role the Air Reserve Forces 
might play in accomplishing that mission. 

While this study does deal largely with the Air National Guard, the committee 
has attempted to consider the project as encompassing the entire Reserve forces 
of the Air Force. Since the four-engine transport mission and equipment has 
not heretofore been assigned to the Reserve forces, the committee feels it essential 
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to have the councils know and understand certain problems of the Military Air 
Transport Service, in order that the full implications of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service mission may be understood by Air Reserve Force units before and 
while entering into such a conversion. 


CONTENTS 
I. Background of study. 
II. Analysis of military airlift requirements. 
‘A. Tactical Air Command. 
B. Air Defense Command. 
Cc. Army. 
LD. Military Air Transport Service. 
). Air Transport Association. 
Postattack recovery units. 
III. Civil reserve air fleet. 
IV. Availability of military transport aircraft. 
V. Availability of surplus commercial aircraft. 
Costs. 
Maintenance. 
VI. Conclusions. 
VII. Recommendations. 
VIII. Annexes. 


I. BACKGROUND OF Stupy 


The 1958 convention of the Air Force Association in Dallas, Tex., resolved: 
“That this association recommends * * * (b) the Air Reserve and the Air 
National Guard be equipped with modern transport aircraft as rapidly as such 
aircraft can be made available.” 

This resolultion was based on studies made by the Air National Guard and 
the Air Force Reserve Councils of the Air Force Association, beginning as far back 
as the 1954 Air Force Association Convention. The councils continued, indi- 
vidually and jointly, to study various major commands and their needs as they 
relate not only to transport, but to many other missions. 

In April 1959, the councils met, in connection with the Air Force Association 
sponsored World Congress of Flight at Las Vegas, to probe deeper into the 
feasibility of expanded assignment of transport missions to the Reserve Forces of 
the Air Force. At this meeting, the General Aircraft & Leasing Company 
Inc., (GALCO), represented by Mr. Milton W. Arnold, presented a proposal re- 
garding the possible lease or purchase of some 25 DC-7 aircraft by the Reserve 
Forces. GALCO had recently acquired these aircraft from commercial carriers. 

At the Las Vegas meeting, a three-menber committee was appointed by the 
Air National Guard Council chairman to further investigate the feasibility and 

requirement for lease or purchase of these and other available privately owned 
aircraft; the study was to be closely correlated with mission requirements of 
the Regular forces. 

At subsequent meetings, the committee recognized as its main objective a 
study of the needs of the several commands regarding airlift. Finally, the com- 
mittee met for several days in January 1960 to gather current information for 
this report. 

While this latest information was being obtained, the Air Force Association’s 
staff, and President Markey, were keeping in close touch with the Air Force 
on the need, capability and availability of aircraft for this four-engine airlift 
mission. 

A portion of the original objective has been overtaken by events. On January 
11, 1960, the Secretary of the Air Force made final a decision to convert six 
Air National Guard interceptor squadrons and supporting wing and group head- 
quarters to C-97 airlift units. (See annex 1.) Transition from jet fighters to 
C-97's, while admittedly a drastic change, thus far represents no problem. 
Training of the jet-fighter crews in the transport mission began at Travis AFB 

on January 23 and progress to date has been excellent. Annex 11 is an extract of 
the training report to date and indicates the instructor personnel have good 
reason to feel the Air National Guard crews will be successful in their new 
transport mission. 

While this transition was in progress, the committee undertook to probe 
deeper into additional requirements for conversion of still more Reserve Forces 
units to four-engine airlift missions. As the study progressed, the committee 


became acutely aware that this initial conversion of some Air National Guard 
units represents but a beginning in satisfying defense needs for Reserve Forces 
airlift capability. 
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Il. ANALYSIS OF MILITARY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


The committee believes it worthwhile to go into some detail in attempting 
to show the subject of “how much airlift’. This is a complex and controver- 
sial question. It involves U.S. Air Force-Military Air Transport Service legisla- 
tive problems, as well as what the committee found to be a gray area of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff position on allocation of airlift. Background information sup- 
plied here is intended to analyze the problem. 

Beginning about 1951 and continuing at an accelerating rate until the present, 
certain MATS activities have been the target of many civil air carriers, indi- 
vidually, and more recently, on a lobby basis through their collective representa- 
tive—the Air Transport Association of America, a trade group of 49 major com- 
mercial airlines. These differences have been aired before many congressional 
committees; at length before the full House and Senate; in periodicals; and 
from the platform in several forums throughout the country. The subject has 
become known as the ATA versus MATS debate. 

The committee acquired a compilation of each of the known magazine articles 
and newspaper editorials printed in the past 5 months on this debate. The 
file is fully 2 inches thick and contains 75 articles, all from well-known, widely 
read publications. The tile was divided into “pro-MATS,” “con-MATS” and 
“mixed” and fell into almost a dead-heat score—36 pro; 31 con; 8 both pro 
and con. Since the differences are genuine and since national security is at 
stake, MAT'S, the Air Force, and Department of Defense, too, have strenuously 
pursued the problem. 

At the moment, the finals in the pro-MATS-anti-MATS contest are underway 
in the congressional arena. It is significant that in the U.S. Senate, both 85th 
and S6th sessions, more words were entered into the Congressional Record 
on MATS than on any other defense subject. Space technology, Army, Navy, 
Air Force budgets, military policies; all of these things occupied less Congres- 
sional Record space than did the size, use, and capability of MATS. So the 
subject is a wordy one, with a certain political appeal. 

Many articles have been written and studies conducted on the adequacy of 
military airlift. The committee, therefore, attempted to first determine if addi- 
tional airlift actually was required. 

It soon became apparent that the semantics of words held the key to this 
question. The word “adequate,” which Webster’s new Collegiate Dictionary 
defines as, “Equal to or sufficient for some (specific) requirement ; proportionate 
or correspondent.” The USAF Dictionary defines airlift as (1) the transporta- 
tion of personnel or material by air, as distinguished especially from surface 
transportation. (2) the operation or service carrying out such transportation ; 
the aircraft used in such an operation. (38) the cargo thus transported. To 
transport personnel or materiel by aircraft. Using these definitions, it then 
became necessary to define the specific airlift requirement and the agency 
responsible for establishing it. 

Under present procedures, the development of wartime airlift requirement 
is as follows: 

(a) The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare war plans. 

(b) The three military departments compile the logistic requirements 
they consider necessary to perform their wartime tasks. 

(c) The JCS put these requirements together, producing a total require- 
ment to support the war plans. 

(d) The airlift portion of total requirements, expressed in ton-miles, is 
then handed over to the Air Force, and MATS translates these ton-miles 
into specific aircraft capabilities. 

(e) That portion of the JCS airlift requirement which is left after sub- 
tracting MATS capabilities is referred by the Air Force to Office Civilian 
Defense Mobilization and the Department of Commerce. 

(f) Within the Department of Commerce, the Defense Air Transporta- 
tion Administration (IDATA—comprising four professional individuals) 
works with the civil transport industry and the military authorities to de- 
velop the annual civil reserve air fleet program. 

(g) These yearly allocations of civil planes to CRAF are then “approved” 
by OCDM. This agency does not participate in the allocations process, 
however. 
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(h) Theoretically, the remaining civil capacity is redistributed, also with 
OCDM “approval,” for essential civilian wartime needs. This respon- 
sibility is delegated by the Secretary of Commerce to the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

All airlift requirements must be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Re- 
quirements not properly cleared are not considered to be valid. Thus it is 
impossible for the committee or anyone below the JCS level to say: “We do 
(or do not) have adequate airlift.” Based on these facts, the committee found 
military planners reluctant to elaborate, for the record, about additional air- 
lift needs. Therefore, the following requirements are based on needs expressed 
verbally by military command representatives, key civilians both in and out 
of the military, and the thinking of the committee. 

Almost without exception, all personnel contacted during this study agreed: 
(1) there is not enough airlift to handle more than a “limited total war,” and, 
(2) as the Nation progresses further into the nuclear age, the need for airlift 
will increase. 

A. TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Although the representatives of Tactical Air Command, which this committee 
contracted, indicated little concern as to a requirement for transport airlift 
support beyond that which could be provided by MATS, this committee feels 
that a definite requirement does exist. For example, it is known there are cer- 
tain Air National Guard units assigned to TAC which have a requirement for 
midair refueling training to become combat ready. To this date, no support has 
been provided whereby these units have been able to accomplish this training. 
It would seem that, without this training, these Air National Guard units would 
have no overwater or long-range capability for deployment. If these units are 
to become fully combat ready, this training will have to be accomplished. After 
deployment, the need will certainly arise for resupplying. Therefore, the com- 
mittee believes that the Tactical Air Command will need this transport air- 
lift support. 

B. AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


There is a desire within the Air Defense Command to have an airlift capa- 
bility to support their activities. Several squadrons, having aircraft with both 
a personnel and cargo configuration, are desired. The type of aircraft could 
vary from four-engine to smaller two-engine, provided they had at least a 
1,000-mile range. These aircraft would not be assigned to MATS, but would 
be assigned directly to ADC. They would be used to perform the following 
ADC missions: 

(1) Operate in direct support of an assigned air defense area, to support 
assigned fighter-interceptor units. (They would carry personnel and equipment 
to recovery bases to support the turn-around of interceptors that are unable 
to recover at their home base. This service would be needed at other than 
regular bases where no turn-around capability exists. It would include fueling, 
minor maintenance, arming, etc. Without such followup support, many fighters 
would be unable to return to battle after an initial sortie. ) 

(2) Provide direct support to surface-to-air missile and radar sites. (This 
would include primarily the resupplying of these units. ) 


Cc. ARMY 


The committee found need for Army airlift to be “hazy,” indeed. The JCS 
position is emphatic—“Our airlift is adequate for the Army.” 

The committee learned that MATS has recently allocated some 1,100 hours 
flying time per month to strictly Army support—moving combat troops, Army 
exercises, airlifting Army impedimenta and so forth; the Army has not used 
this entire commitment and is functioning at about 600 hours per month average 
usage. 

The 1,100:600 ration is interpreted differently by the services, of course. 
MATS evidently believes the point proves adequacy of available airlift. Army 
advises there is no connection between peacetime airlift utilization and the 
demand come war—large or small. Army’s official position, of course, is that, 
“their requirements are submitted to the JCS.” The JCS advises the require- 
ment is taken care of. 

That there is need for concern as to the real requirement is indicated by vol- 
umes of “out-of-uniform” testimony. Senator Monroney has flatly stated before 
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the Senate that former Army Chief of Staff Maxwell Taylor resigned because 
DOD failed to provide his Army troops with adequate airlift. Says retired 
General Taylor: 

“High priority should be given to the strategic mobility of troops. To 
date, we have failed to come to grips with the air-movement problem. The 
Army is necessarily a hitchhiker of the Air Force and Navy, and has no direct 
control over the troop transports needed to fly our combat men thousands of 
miles into combat. When the Army asks who will give it a ride, the answer 
is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will decide in an emergency. There is not 
a single transport airplane the Army can count on with certainty for use in a 
pinch.” (Look Magazine, Jan. 19, 1960, as extracted from General Taylor’s 
book, “The Uncertain Trumpet.’ ) 

Senator Symington advises: 

“The able Senator from Arizona mentioned what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
said about the adequacy of airlift for the Army * * * I share respect for Lieu- 
tenant General Gavin. General Gavin and General Taylor have both stated 
that we should be able to lift and support overseas a minimum of two divisions. 
Yet we have had testimony that we cannot lift and properly support overseas 
a single division. 

“When the Joint Chiefs make such a statement, they are correct, but they 
do not express the position of the Army in this field; because the expression 
they express is the majority position and does not reflect the view of the Army.” 

(The committee hastens to report that it believes the DOD airlift mission 
is now appropriately assigned. ) 

Based on this and other readings of the committee, we do not have “too 
much” airlift. The committee is not suggesting it knows more about it than 
the JCS. The committee simply must conclude that any subject such as the 
Army mobility requirements, pursued by several recently retired generals, 
must hold some light as well as heat. 


D. MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


MATS claims it must have sufficient airlift capability in being; trained, 
experienced, tried under realistic conditions and ready for M-day to enable it 
to meet its known requirements as levied upon it by the JCS. 

MATS advises that the only safe way to secure this fully ready force is to 
“learn by doing.” Air crews and ground crews alike require constant practice 
in moving the real thing if they are to be ready on M-day. Should the M-day, 
JCS requirement for airlift demand every military plane we own to fly 12 
hours a day, it is entirely unreasonable to hold MATS planes and crews on the 
ground pre-M-day with only an hour a day practice, and expect success when the 
job instantly increases a dozen fold. To expect an effective organization like 
MATS to fly with “dummy” loads, would be worse than condoning another broom- 
stick war, such as when we marked time in 1941. To fly completely empty 
would still be more ridiculous—dloubly expensive to pilot a MATS cargo aircraft 
to Europe empty; at the same time hiring a commercial airline to fly military 
eargo to Europe. 

MATS’ strategie airlift job on M-day is as essential as that of any other 
combatant unit. The strategic lift capability of MATS must be as modern as 
the purely strategic force itself. To have B—47’s capable of making second and 
third strikes, when such continued strikes are supremely important to winning 
the war, only to have them held down on the ground at recovery bases—due to 
lack of airlift support—is not only an uneconomical use of materials, but mili- 
tarily disastrous. 

The MATS fleet must not only be exercised and as ready as any other force 
on the defense team, it also must be capable of keeping up with its strike/ 
force customers. This view is illustrated by the capitulation of Von Paulus at 
Stalingrad for want of an adequate military airlift supply. More recently, 
Gen. Sir Charles F. Keightly, Commander of British forces in the Suez action 
of 1956. said that a lack of sufficient air transport force under military con- 
trol was responsible for the failure of that operation. As for the charge: 
“MATS duplicates civil over-ocean routes,” MATS says, “Right. There is 
only one sensible route to fly to Tokyo and the fact that both Northwest Airlines 
and MATS knows and uses it is no coincidence.” 

Here are a few important facts with reference to the MATS operation: 

Total passengers carried last year by MATS is less than one percent of 
number of passengers carried by U.S. commercial airlines alone. MATS does 
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not run a plushy airline. Its strategic four-engine transport fleet consists of 
(assigned aircraft as of end of fiscal year 1960) — 
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1 Since turned over to ANG. 

2 Of which 112 are troop carrier. 

The argument seems endless, but the committee believes the above paragraphs 
will provide the uninitiated a background of what the argument is all about. 

The 1958 House Armed Services Committee Report hits it squarely: “The 
tasks which MATS must perform in the first hours and days of an emergency 
do not lend themselves to a mobilization concept involving demothballing, a 
slow development of massive lift requirements or extensive reliancy on non- 
military Reserve forces * * *. Moreover, the Committee feels very strongly 
that legislative or statutory restraints * * * would be inappropriate for appli- 
eation to MATS; any such action by the Congress would be damaging to the 
Nation’s deterrent and retaliatory strength.” 


E. AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


The Air Transport Association and others active in the commercial airlift 
business, take a distinctly opposing view to the MATS position. MATS, they 
Say, runs a commercial airline, largest in the free world (Soviet Aeroflot is 
significantly larger) to the detriment of healthy development of commerce and 
industry. 

“MATS competes with the airlines for passengers. Passenger loads have been 
too frequently hauled by MATS when it is cargo that needs hauling now and on 
M-day. MATS needs modernization through the medium of a fleet of cargo 
planes especially designed to haul outsize military impedimenta which cannot 
be hauled by civil carriers. Use of this modern MATS fleet must be accompa- 
nied by a proportionate reduction in MATS passenger and routine cargo flights 
to the ultimate point of nonexistence. The CRAF program must be given 
greater emphasis through the day-to-day military use of commercial airlines, 
particularly to haul passengers. In a true national emergency, the privately 
operated airlines will be as available to the conflict as will the MATS fleet.” 

Desires of those who believe MATS is being misused are summarized in 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney’s statement in the Senate, August 25, 1959, “The 
Solutions to these problems will, of course, be apparent: First, an orderly 
transfer of the routine logistic function from the MATS fleet to the civil car- 
riers, to the extent of their present capacity to perform it; second, a compre- 
hensive program to develop and encourage the civil carriers to procure modern 
cargo aircraft to provide the capacity required to perform the air logistics 
function in time of peace and permit its expansion in an emergency; and, 
third, modernization of the MATS strategic transport fleet in terms of its 
primary hard-core mission, and not in terms of its former airlines mission.” 

Attached as annex 12 is ATA’s response to President Markey’s invitation to 
comment on the placement of the airlift mission in the Air Reserve Forces. 
The committee points out that portion of the stated ATA position which calls 
for a corresponding reduction of MATS as the Reserve gets into the transport 
mission on an increasing scale. The needs of the Nation for military airlift do 
not support this ATA recommendation. 


F. POSTATTACK RECOVERY UNITS 


The committee became painfully aware of the sensitive nature of the whole 
poststrike disaster relief planning, or lack thereof, in our Federal Govern- 
ment. DOD and OCDM do not always see eye to eye on this subject. 

Essentially, there are two areas involved, similar in some respects and 
completely dissimilar in others. The military must have a poststrike recovery 
capability. This is visualized as an in-house matter by DOD. This report 
touches upon an element of this in-house need under the need of the Air 
Defense Command for airlift. On the other side of the coin, OCDM is con- 
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cerned with postattack disaster relief of the entire national structure, from 
the individual through the family, to the ultimate reestablishment of the 
Nation, as such. 

In the opinion of this committee, these two missions are now too widely 
separated. The committee hastens to add, for the record, they are not recom- 
mending a poststrike civil relief mission as a secondary mission for those 
Reserve Forces units whose MATS mission is clearly spelled out at the present 
time. The need for consideration of an airlift requirement for the civil 
portion of the recovery plan is viewed as a possible additional need. 

The poststrike civil recovery problem is, of course, not an exclusively 
airlift problem. The committee submits that this area is one which fully 
merits a separate study, long overdue. 

The “postattack civil relief’ matter may well become of paramount im- 
portance in the near future. It merits immediate constructive thought on 
the part of our national defense planners. 

President Eisenhower, in a letter to the President of the Senate, delivered 
on August 26, 1959, stated, “It would be unwise to neglect our civil defense 
mission because our total defense is incomplete and meaningless, without 
reliable and responsibe home defense. Survival cannot be guaranteed merely 
with a capacity for reprisal. Equally important is our ability to recover. 
This means staying power and endurance beyond that ever before required 
of this Nation or any nation.” 

Under the laws of the land, the nonmilitary defense of the Nation is the 
responsibility of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Military sup- 
port to civil authorities in civil defense operations is an emergency task within 
the mission of all Federal active duty and Reserve units of the military 
services, to be performed when essential military requirements will permit. 

The civil fleet, other than those assigned to CRAF, theoretically are redis- 
tributed, with OCDM “approval” for essential civilian wartime needs. It is 
doubtful, however, that these aircraft could perform even the major needs of 
the Nation in time of national disaster. In addition, since most are passenger- 
type aircraft, their mission would be greatly restricted. Thus, it is apparent 
that the OCDM does not have airlift units immediately available to handle 
a nuclear attack recovery in the United States. 


Ill. THe Civit, RESERVE AIR FLEE' 


One of the most controversial points in any discussion of the adequacy 
of defense airlift capability is the civil reserve air fleet program. As travel 
by civil aircraft has become increasingly popular in the decade of the 1950's. 
the military potentiality of the civil reserve air fleet has become more and 
more obvious. (See annexes 2 and 3.) 

In 1952, by Executive action, CRAF was born. The progarm is shared 
in responsibility and supervision by Defense, Commerce, Treasury, OCDM, 
CAB, FAA, ail on a jointly operating basis: and, as borne out at current 
Senate hearings, each agency has a slightly different version as to what CRAF 
is, and how it is to work. 

Essentially, CRAF is a fleet of 232 aircraft, roughly half of which are cargo 
and half are passenger. Twenty-seven airlines are taking part in the pro- 
gram. These 232 aircraft are specifically earmarked, most are modified to 
receive such USAF equipment as IFF, and all are assigned to definite M-day 
units and locations. (See annex 4.) The number of aircraft in the CRAF 
program may vary from month to month and vear to year, depending on 
MATS stated requirements and production of newer models. 

In recent past, the CRAF was made up mostly of DC—4’s for cargo and 
DC_7’s for passengers. As newer aircraft come into the civil inventory, the 
program calls for B-707's, DC-s’s. These, as their predecessors, will be 
modified at USAF expense to enable them to fit quickly into the military 
fleet, come an emergency. 

Almost $31 million had been spent by the Government on the CRAF program 
through fiscal vear 1959, with an estimated $6.6 millon in fiscal year 1960. 
Largest single item of Government expense on the CRAF is under the item 
“route logistic support’ which means USAF’s cost of having stocks on hand 
along the civil routes specially stored to be used upon activation of the civil 
reserve air fleet. 

CRAF owners are specifically told: “The procurement and supervision of 
all civilian personnel required by CRAF operators to conduct military opera- 
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tions would unreservedly remain the responsibility of the civil air operator.” 
Just as the name implies, CRAF is fleet of airplanes. It is not a pool of 
reserve personnel. The program certainly doesn’t imply we are going to 
violate the Geneva Convention terms by sending civilian airlines pilots into 
combat zones. 

Most airlines are in sympathy with the CRAF program. Only 2 (United and 
TWA) have signed contracts; therefore, only 70 of the requested 232 are “actu- 
ally” available. CRAF project officers in the Pentagon hastened to say, however, 
that the only reason more companies had not officially signed was not due to lack 
of interest, but due to a DOD requirement that the contract spell out money 
matters as air carriers, as any industry, are reluctant to buy a “pig in the poke.” 
On M-day, they believe, all would willingly consummate their contracts and be 
ready. There is no reason to doubt this belief. 

There are a couple of factors in the program which the committee thought 
decreased the effectiveness of CRAF to almost nothing. 

(a) To use any CRAF plane, MATS must take them all. There is no such 
thing as partial activation of the fleet. Limited wars would likely never give 
MATS a single CRAF carrier. 

(b) Activation of CRAF requires declaration of an official emergency. 
Neither MATS nor the Secretary of Defense can do this. Several times, the 
committee was told, MATS went seeking commercial aircraft augmentation 
in a 3-month period of 1958, and could not find it. In the Lebanon crisis, 
bids were either not submitted, or were so fantastically high that MATS could 
only reject them. 

During the TWA strike, MATS had to take over just where the carrier 
left off in midstream. None of these were emergencies in the full sense. The 
position of the Chief Executive was such that by declaring an emergency 
he would gain airlift. True, but he would simultaneously disturb operations 
of the State Department at a time when it was on the verge of diplomatic 
success. The more bitter MATS people, who pitched in without civil augmen- 
tation, remark that the fact that each of these unsuccessful attempts to enlist 
civil aid happened to come during the tourist season, may have had a bearing 
on the outcome. 

(c) Most civil aircraft are passenger type, whereby the need in an emer- 
gency is for cargo planes. CRAF project people in the Pentagon state they 
feel USAF would most gladly put more cargo airlift in the program if they were 
available. CRAF evidently does not encourage carriers to go into cargo busi- 
ness. (Annex 6, on 8S. 2774, elaborates on legislation proposed to ostensibly 
correct this situation. ) 

(d) There is no assurance as to the immediate availability of CRAF-marked 
equipment. Availability within 48 hours is the goal. Air carriers feel they can 
beat this, and we have no reason to doubt their sincerity, especially when 
one realizes CRAF is a “total war only” affair. The fact that even on those 
CRAF-modified aircraft equipment is not actually on board, although theo- 
retically quite handy, still serves to reduce the reaction time when it is 
supremely important. 

(e) The CRAF program is administratively created and agreed upon. Again, 
the committee has no reason to question the sincerity of the CRAF subscribers, 
but military people, accustomed to working under strict laws and regulations, 
would feel better if CRAF procedures were backed up by a little more law 
and a little less “promise.” 

(f) Nothing is said about the crews and support personnel that go with the 
airline operation. Danger, life insurance, Geneva Convention, lack of military 
training and many others could cause crews to become unavailable in case 
of CRAF activation. The very fact that CRAF is a total-war program, and 
yet only a fraction of the aircraft in the civil inventory are committed, makes 
the committee wonder just where the non-CRAF aircraft and their crews 
might be found on M-day plus 1. Airline pilots and ground crews are fully 
as patriotic as any group in the Nation, but it appears wise to have their services 
spoken for, more or less formally, in advance of activating the civil reserve 
air fleet. 

(g) The program visualizes a World War II type of theater operation 
wherein all combat is taken place in a fairly well-defined area, while other 
areas of the globe remain noncombatant. 

“We could and would free MATS from continental duties to concentrate 
on purely theater-of-war operations, in case of emergency,” says ATA. Such 
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a theater type of conflict is not a safe assumption. There are defense plans, 
we've heard, for a “limited total war” but they aren’t subscribed to by thinking 
people. 

IV. AVAILABILITY OF MILITARY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


The availability and fallout dates of military transport aircraft is classified, 
In reply to AFA Resolution No. 5 (see annex 7), the Air Force stated, “Should 
the mission of some of the reserve airlift units be changed to intertheater 
logistical support, sufficient four-engine transport aircraft are scheduled to 
fallout over the next several years to equip these units with aircraft of adequate 
capability. These include C-118’s, C-121’s, and C-124’s.” 

In the process of this study, the committee found that the Strategie Air 
Command has delivered approximately 10 KC—97’s to Tucson for temporary 
storage. By June 30, 1960, this number is expected to increase. Some of these 
KC’s are susceptible to easy modification for straight cargo usage. The most 
simple conversion from KC to C is a squadron-level maintenance job; however, 
the resultant C-97 would not, at that “tech order’ modification stage, have 
the desired “triple configuration.” 

Installation of the clamshell doors, as a part of the KC to C operation, is 
a depot job, normally, and would require a maximum of $20,000 per aircraft 
to install. Considering the product, the complete conversion from tanker to 
triple use—passenger, cargo, medical evacuation—is certainly worthy of care- 
ful thought before storing them out of reach of the Reserve Forces, should 
the Air Force conclude there is a need for further expansion of the now six 
units of C—97’s in the Air National Guard. 


V. AVAILABILITY OF SURPLUS COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


The committee reviewed the purchase of surplus commercial long-range 
four-engine pressurized aircraft. A number of these aircraft are presently 
available for lease or purchase with more scheduled to become available in the 
near future. The detailed capability of each aircraft is outlined in annex 8. 
Representatives of several aircraft sales and leasing companies were contacted 
by the committee. Based on the discussions with these representatives, the fol- 
lowing cost and availability factors were determined. It should be remembered 
that availability and cost figures are estimates, and could change from day to day. 








Number 
Type of aircraft available Estimated cost 
within next 
6 months 

tote | SL eT ea 8 i CRS oes ae ean Bat Ph dee Pk 15 | $200, 000-225, 000 
SOR COMI oo. hn 8 the caer dd a nddwnnwdhswswdeickuhnmhdecinieednetnclawswceiniemsdiad 175, 000 
eee Cy CRN CUNY 6 oa oiken onic sna cuvb ener cecnasousennwenens ate ae 12 100, 000 
eS ES EE IEICE irene So een a eee abies 12 450, 000 
aa oe version) DDE A 8 2 SE RE RAS ee Pace 2 375, 000 
dc (cargo overwater ve rsion) a a cea eee rs cia lean .| 1 920, 000 
DC 4 A ee NS a ee re ea oe eee | 6 600, 000 
d¢ -6B ER SER AY, SEN Te rey Ne eee Sees Cena oe SS Cf ne mene ee 
DC-7 (domestic ve EES EEE OPES FIT SETA Oe See 2325 600, 000 
DC-7 (domestic version listed above only converted to cargo-passe nger 

RIO 5 in 5 casks cdi cdcenccdtnteun wali Dns Dhiietne bieaaibibrabamaeksces tube 800, 000 
eS OS Pe ea ae eR eee ae ae ee nee Ce ee TOS NID So soci 
DC-7C (overwater passenger WINE. La, EP OAM le RAF sie | 25 3 900, 000 
TePORR COTE CREO CDOTS COD eo ist vcd nc cde ccdbcaucdccccceueuece 50 375, 000 
L-1049E (cargo version) _ --.-....--.------- = babs eeeveeh ds adds asenlany So eee ee a 
| en EEL EE EE EAE Ae ees eS (4) 600, 000 
Se ae et a aaa ae caauduuneecapuamapenawiaeee (4) 1, 000, 000 
L-1649 (jetstream)-__......----- ASR EE Re Sere: SEE Be oe Peewee Madde 7 1, 000, 000 











1 Includes C-54-type aircraft. 

2 GALCO presently has 12 available with the others on lease until September 1960. 

3 Price drop considerably by late 1960. Some 125 to 150 should be available within the next vear. 

4 About 100 L-1049’s are scheduled to be replaced within the next 2 years as jet aircraft become available. 


Note.—The availability figures listed above do not, in most cases, contain aircraft that are to be placed 
on the market by foreign airlines using American-made equipment. 


Most of the aircraft that will be available for the purchase are presently 
equipped for passenger hauling. The committee feels that these aircraft would 
be of little value to the program unless they were converted to a cargo passenger 
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configuration. This would cost an additional $150,000 to $200,000 for DC—6-7 
type aircraft and from $150,000 to $175,000 for the Constellation series. 

Also it is important to note that many domestic models are not equipped for 
long-range over-water flights. Such items as navigator domes, navigator panels, 
additional radio gear, etc., are required in addition to the conversion figures 
listed above. It was estimated that it would cost from $35,000 to $60,000 to 
equip domestic DC-7 or L—-1049 type aircraft with this additional equipment. 
Once a contractor was prepared to handle conversions it was estimated that 
60 to 90 days would be required to make the complete modification. 

A. There will be large numbers of DC-7 and L-1049 type aircraft available 
within the next few months. Currently there are some DC-—7’s and L-749’s 
available. 

B. The over-water versions of the commercial aircraft are more suitable for 
intertheater logistical support. 

C. Additional expense, over and above the cargo passenger conversion, will 
be required to equip domestic models for over-water operations. 

D. The best aircraft to perform the over-water mission are those presently 
flying similar airline routes. 

E. Many of the aircraft best equipped with an over-water capability are owned 
by foreign carriers. These aircraft would in most cases, however, be sold by 
U.S. aircraft and leasing companies. 

F. The actual purchase of commercial aircraft would be cheaper than attempt- 
ing to lease them, other than for short periods of time. 

G. Often there is a vast difference in the capability of like model and series 
commercial aircraft. 

MAINTENANCE 


The DC-7 and the L—-1049 series requires about the same man-hours of main- 
tenance to keep them fiying. The DC—6 does not require as much maintenance 
due mainly to the difference in engines. (See annex 9.) 

MATS is presently contracting all their four-engine aircraft through a 
periodic aircraft reconditioning cycle (PARC) approximately every 1,600 hours. 
It takes some &,000 to 9,000 man-hours to complete the airframe portion of the 
reconditioning cycle at a cost of $5 to $6 per man-hour. The airlines perform 
similar type maintenance on their aircraft about every 1,800 hours. For aircraft 
flying less than 4 to 5 hours per day, it was recommended by aircraft engineering 
personnel that a PARC be performed every 1,200 flying hours. It also was recom- 
mended that the engines be completely overhauled at the same time. (See annex 
10.) Civilian periodic inspections are performed at base level and take about 
2,000 man-hours. Props should be overhauled at the same time as the PARC and 
would cost about $300 to $325 per prop for labor. All prop parts would be in 
addition to these figures. 

C-97 engine overhaul is presently costing about $12,000 per engine. Overall 
maintenance cost runs about 10 percent higher than the DC—7 and L-1049. 

C-124’s are presently going through Iran once each year. This takes about 
15,000 man-hours to complete and costs up to $75,000, not including engines and 
props. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Considering only the military need for airlift in anything from cold to hot 
var, we are in a marginal area. General officers have reportedly “retired” 

because of the violent difference of opinion in this area. The JCS will decide 
on allocation of airlift if, when, and as the circumstances arise. 

Those who maintain we now have adequate capability to meet the JCS needs 
for airlift will, when pinned down, admit they sometimes tailor the need to the 
capability. This cart-before-the-horse thinking always will lead to disaster on 
M-day and needs, which have heretofore been kept under the table, come to full 
light. 

Alternately, there are extremists who might add nonessentials to the needs 
list and further cloud the issue on the other side. The question: “Do we have 
adequate airlift?” is as inclusive as asking: “Are we ready for anything from 
tension to thermonuclear war?” 

It is the firm belief of the committee that we do not have adequate airlift. 
Certainly, any further reduction in the size of flying activities of the Military 
Air Transport Service would drastically weaken our defense posture. 

The committee feels MATS is on solid ground, motivated by a sincere desire 
to provide the airlift demanded of it by the JCS. In the best interests of 
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national security, the committee believes the Air Reserve Forces have an obliga- 
tion to know the issue and to take an active part in its settlement. To under- 
stand the true issue isn’t easy. As Armed Forces Management magazine said 
last August, “All the mountains of obfuscating manuscript produced this year 
have done little to clarify the MATS mission, key to the whole argument. The 
result : means are discussed as ends, the result is called the cause and headline- 
hunting critics have led a big chunk of Congress (and most of the American 
public) down a bramble-strewn path of misinformation.” The committee heart- 
ily agrees. 

The military does not have, at the present time, recovery airlift units. The 
committee feels that a new look should be taken at the immediate internal 
nuclear disaster relief problem with the thought of assigning military aircraft 
to this requirement. 

This would provide the Nation with an immediate disaster recovery capability. 
Consideration should be given to the formation of several airlift units to perform 
this function. Existing Air Reserve Forces units could be used as the need 
for their presently assigned missions diminishes. The units should be equipped 
with cargo-passenger type two or four-engine aircraft and located in areas out- 
side the heavily populated or target areas. They should, however, be located 
within easy flying distance. Their mission could consist of — 

(a) Transportation of food, fuel, medical equipment, ete. 
(0) Emergency evacuation of personnel from disaster areas. 
(c) Providing radiological fallout information. 

(d@) Emergency air drops of supplies or equipment. 

(ce) Aerial reconnaissance and bomb damage assessment. 
(f) Establishing emergency communications. 

With respect to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the committee would not advo- 
cate that the program is worthless, nor that the airlines are not a part of our 
national defense posture. The committee does believe there is much to be 
done in codifying the program before it can be determined reliable. As it now 
stands, the “R” of the CRAF is not a true “reserve” in the committee’s defini- 
tion of the term. 

Further, the committee believes that CRAF might well assume a more effective 
mission in support of OCDM:; providing, of course, that the MATS requirement 
for such additional airlift was adequately fulfilled by the Air Reserve Forces. 

Tossing in the tremendous need for airlift by nonmilitary activities and 
individuals—and impartially acknowledging the size, know-how and patriotism 
of our civil fleet—the total national airlift in any domestic war will be gigantic. 
Under such conditions there is, of course, no such thing as adequate airlift. 
The task of the JCS in this matter, as in so many other matters, is one of com- 
promising best-guessed known requirements against a fairly well-known ability 
and willingness to pay on the part of the American people. 

Ramifications of the problem are beyond comprehension, but the simple con- 
clusion that everyone needs more airlift at lower prices is inescapable. Con- 
tributions possible from the Air Reserve Forces in fulfilling this need are 
easily recognized and generally wholeheartedly bought by those reservists who 
have thoughtfully analyzed the matter. 

The committee believes its investigation into the availability and costs of 
surplus commercial aircraft indicates a possibility that some of these aircraft 
could be procured and maintained at acceptable costs. Also, it is the opinion 
of the committee that many of these aircraft are capable of adoption to most 
military airlift missions. 

In reviewing the findings and support of this study, the committee is con- 
vinced that a distinct capability exists within the Air Reserve Forces of the 
Air Force to accomplish that military airlift mission, not now being performed 
by the active military establishment, and which is deemed necessary for the 
defense and welfare of the Nation. 

The Air National Guard, for example, possesses a large number of well- 
trained military personnel, a significant portion of whom also are highly skilled 
full-time civilian air technicians. Most of these people are now qualified to 
support jet fighter units. In the interest of economy and national defense, the 
committee believes it is highly desirable to make continued use of these units 
in other essential missions for the Air Force as the need for presently consti- 
tuted jet fighters may diminish. 

That the Air Reserve Forces do have the potential for such a role was borne 
out by Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, in his address 
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to the National Press Club on January 11, 1960. In the customary question and 
answer period which followed, the transcript reads: 

“The CHAIRMAN. What role can the Air National Guard play when we have 
entered fully into the era of missile weapons systems? 

“General WHITE. The Air National Guard can do a great many things. There is 
really no reason why the guard can’t do almost all the things that the Regular 
force can do. Now, it sometimes is true that where you must have a 24-hour 
full scale readiness, then the National Guard effort becomes probably more 
expensive than Regular force because you have to have so many technicians 
on there you might just as well have Regulars. 

“But, in my opinion, the Air National Guard as well as the Air Reserve can 
play a very important role in the present age. I spoke earlier of the many 
missions I foresee to continue for the manned aircraft. These are readily 
taken on by both the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve—fighters, trans- 
port, airlift is a particular one. As we go down the line in the aerospace age, 
I am sure there will be other missions which will be suitable and within the 
capabilities of these two components, which I consider very important to the 
overall Air Force posture and strength.” 

Of even greater importance is the announcement by the Department of the 
Air Force on February 5, of a new Air Reserve Forces concept. While the 
announcement did not carry with it the many details associated with this policy, 
it did amplify the fact that the roles and missions, together with the opera- 
tional and administrative structure of the Air Reserve Forces program, would 
soon undergo considerable change. 


VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The committee recommends continued conversion of the Air Reserve forces 
to a military airlift mission. The committee believes that the present six- 
squadron Air National Guard conversion represents a mere beginning in ful- 
filing the national airlift need. Therefore, the committee recommends, specif- 
ically, that the Air Force Association encourage the Department of the Air 
Force to— 

1. Convert additional KC—97’s, as they become available, to cargo con- 
figuration for use by the Air Reserve forces ; and, 

2. Since there are Air National Guard units that require midair refueling 
training to become fully proficient in their mission, the assigning of some 
KC_97’s to the Air Reserve forces for use in this refueling mission. 

B. If the above is accomplished, and as additional airlift capability in the 
Air Reserve forces becomes a reality, the committee believes that the CRAF 
program, particularly as it relates to its mission in support of military airlift 
requirements, could be abandoned. Therefore, and should this capability be 
realized, the committee recommends that the Air Force Association encourage 
the use of the CRAF program by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

C. The committee recommends that the Air Force Association continue to 
afford all possible assistance in attempting to resolve the differences between 
the Air Transport Association and the Military Air Transport Service. 

D. Believing a possible requirement exists for airlift support in a postattack 
and domestic emergency relief role, the committee recommends that the Air 
Force Association do a thorough and definitive study with respect to such a 
requirement. 

E. Finally, the committee recommends that this study be adopted by the 
association’s board of national directors, be made a part of the association’s 
policy in its support of aerospace power, and be brought to the immediate 
attention—with positive action recommended—of congressional and Department 
of Defense leaders. 


ListTInc or ANNEXES 


Annex 1. Testimony of Secretary Gates Before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives. 
Annex 2. U.S. Civil Aircraft Engaged in Scheduled Air Trans- 


portation. 
Annex 3. U.S. Civil Aircraft Engaged in Irregular Air Trans- 
portation. 


Annex 4. Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 
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Annex 5. Airline Orders for Turbine-Powered Aircraft Airlines of 
the United States. 

Annex 6. Senate Bill S. 2774 (Introduced January 11, 1960, by 
Senator Monroney). 

Annex 7. Airlift Resolutions—Air Force Answer. 

Annex 8. Capabilities of Aircraft Referred to in the Study. 

Annex 9. Engine Overhaul Periods. 

Annex 10. Airline Operating Cost Data Per Hour. 

Annex 11. Informal Report of C-97 Training, Travis AFB, Calif. 

Annex 12. Air Transport Association’s Comment on Assigning an 
Airlift Mission to the Air Reserve Forces. 


ANNEX 1 


(DOD Appropriations for 1961, Pt. 1—Secretary of Defense, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—pp. 150-152) 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Liescomps. I want to join with my colleagues in complimenting you on your 
appearance before the committee and the manner in which you have answered 
the questions. 

On page 26 of your statement you refer to the Military Air Transport Service. 
It is my understanding that the Department of Defense has been working on a 
study and has prepared a report to be submitted to the President, which contains 
certain recommendations regarding the Military Air Transport Service policy. 
Is my understanding correct? 

Secretary GATES. That is correct. 

Mr. LipscoMs. Does this budget contain appropriations to implement any of 
those recommendations ? 

Secretary GATES. It contains, if my memory is right, $50 million for the mod- 
ernization of MATS, principally along the lines of developing a better cargo 
capability. 

Mr. LipscoMs. Was this a recommendation contained in the report? 

Secretary Gates. The $50 million was not contained in the report, but the con- 
cept was. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is that the only recommendation contained in the report that 
is reflected in this budget before us? 

Secretary Gates. I believe so, with the exception of the fact that the person- 
nel numbers and operating aircraft possibly reflect some of the recommendations 
of the report. I think the only significant financial items are the ones we have 
referred to. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You also mentioned much of the present MATS fleet is obso- 
lescent. Is it possible for you to point out to us what part of this MATS fleet 
is obsolescent ? 

Secretary GATEs. I would rather leave the details of that, if it is satisfactory 
to you, for the experts in the Air Force. I can say in a general way that we are 
contemplating action after more study on the overall Reserve forces question. 
We have already made some moves in this respect, moving some of the transport 
aircraft out of MATS into the Air National Guard. This is the same concept we 
used with the Navy, remember, when we transferred a part of the wartime 
antisubmarine warfare mission to the Navy Reserve. This will come up in a 
more intensive way when we complete the review of the Reserve forces that we 
have asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make. The older transport aircraft still 
have some usefulness as a mobilization base and, as I said, they have been in a 
small way transferred to the Air National Guard. I think MATS is contracting 
out for a great deal of its passenger-carrying capability already. I think the 
primary deficiency is in cargo lift. 


NEW MISSION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD IN AIRLIFT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Lipscoms. On January 12 the Department of Defense put out an annouce- 
ment that the Air National Guard was to receive C—97 four-engine transports. 
Does this annoucement of January 12 mean there is any change in the role of 
the Air National Guard? 
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Secretary Gates. Yes ; but only to this extent, that 

Mr. LipscomMs. What is the effect of converting the Guard, or Reserve, to 
transport operations on the total air defense posture? 

Secretary Gates. The theory would be that the Air National Guard would 
be an augmenting backup to the airlift capability for military purposes in time 
of tension. The Air Force Reserve already has a considerable airlift capacity. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Some of these transports are being transferred to Van Nuys, 
Calif. The Air National Guard units stationed at Van Nuys have been very 
proud of their performance in their present mission and have been on 24-hour 
alert with jet fighters. -Of course, this transfer is changing their mission. It 
appears that there is a change in our posture in ready alert on the coast. 

Secretary Gates. It would obviously make a difference in their mission. My 
understanding from the Air Force is that this concept, to some degree at least, 
is acceptable to the Air National Guard. Of course, the Air Force has been 
purchasing relatively few fighters in recent years. Inevitably, you are going 
to run into a situation where you will have fewer fighter squadrons in being 
and a lesser requirement to use the Air National Guard in an interceptor role. 
I do not want to prejudge the pretty important review of Reserve missions that 
we are talking about here. We are making a few small steps at this point. We 
are not prejudging the ultimate review. 

Mr. LipscoMs. Does this changeover mean any difference in the reliance of 
the military on the aircraft and operators that are in the CRAF program? 

Secretary GATES. No, I do not think it does. 

Mr. LipscoMs. Mr. Secretary, you indicated in your statement that the De- 
partment of Defense was going to make a reexamination of the roles and mis- 
sions of the Reserve components in relation to those of the active forces in light 
of the changing character of warfare. I believe this is an excellent proposal. 
I am wondering how comprehensive this examination is going to be. Is it going 
beyond roles and missions to include types of training, organization, capa- 
bility, aircraft, and hardware in use, directives, rules and regulations, and 
physical qualifications? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, it should cover all the things you mentioned. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think this is an excellent move to be made. 
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ANNEX 5 


Airline orders for turbine-powered aircraft, airlines of the United States 


| 
Number |} On order for delivery in— 





Airline | Aircraft delivered il es 
| (as of Nov 
1, 1959) 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 
Aloha Airlines ~ .----| F-27 3 3 ate,» 
American Airlines. ...-- .e---.| B-707- : re 21 2 | Ric zie. 
| B-720.- we 11 | 7 tees 
Convair 600 } ¥ 10 | 15 
Electra | 24 1 10 - | ~ 
Bonanza Air Lines--_.-. ‘ F+27_. .. | © jx 4 | 
Braniff Airways ‘ida B-707 | 2 ae > 
Flectra | 1 1 | : “ 
Capital Airlines |} Convair 880 . 4 |} | ees 
Viscount 745 61 : is all e 
Electra... iL ae 
Chicago Helicopter Airways. . S-6l - weligntu seal Gax, 
Continental Air Lines B-707 1 
Viscount 812 15 - 
Delta Air Lines. Convair 880 10 — 
IC-8_. i 2 ; - 
Eastern Air Lines. DC-8 12 4 
Electra... 4() 
Flying Tiger Line CL-4 10 |_. ‘ 
Los Angeles Airways | S-tl ‘ ‘ 2 5 ania 
Mackey Airlines 2 F-27 . 2 : ‘ae 
National Airlines DC-8__- 3 é Salad 
Electra 1) 2 11 . 
Northeast Airlines ‘ Viscount 745. _. 10 
Northern Consolidated Airlines F-27 3 
Northwest Airlines DC-& 5 ‘ 
Electra 5 ) 
Ozark Air Lines_- - eee: 7 3 “ . 
Pacific Airlines F-27__.. 6 ; _ sic een 
Pacific Southwest Airways Electra < ‘ 3 1 
Pan American World Airways B-707. _. 6 
B-707 Interconti 10 4 9 
|} nental. 
DC-8 l 19 Fi ee oe 
Pan American-Grace | DC-8 4 " 
Piedmont Airlines . F-27 8 i bs 
Seaboard & Western Airlines.....| C144 5 a 
Slick Airlines. | CL-44 ‘ . | 
Trans World Airlines B-707 15 ae = Steerer 
| B-707 Interconti- : 4 s i ee 
nental. 
| Convair 880___-- 30 
United Air Lines B-720_.. - a 13 5 
8 2 22 8 samedi 
West Coast Airlines 6 . ¥ 
Western Air Lines ctra_. 4 i: 





nw 


Wien Alaska Airlines- 


ANNEX 6 
S-2774 
(Senator Monroney, Introduced January 11, 190) 
1. Title 
“To foster national defense, the postal service, the development of civil 
aeronautics, air commerce in the United States and abroad, and for other 
purposes, by providing for Government guarantee of loans to certain air carriers 


for purchase of efficient, newly developed modern cargo aircraft and com- 
ponents of a cargo airlift system.” 
2. How it would work 

For a 5 year period after enactment of the bill, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
can enter into agreement with any lender guaranteeing him against loss of 
principal or interest on any cargo aircraft purchase loan made under speci- 
fications listed: 

(a) CAB will make certain aircraft purchased under guaranteed loans are 
insured against loss or damage. 

(b) Maximum loan is 90 percent of unpaid principal but not to exceed 75 
percent of purchase price of aircraft. (This is interpreted to mean a 25-percent 
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downpayment is required, with the Government guaranteeing 90 percent of 
unpaid balance. ) 

(c) Loan itself must call for repayment in equal annual installments not 
to exceed 10 years from date of loan to repayment. 

(d@) Loans to any one carrier could not exceed $75 million. 

(e) DOD and FAA must pass on design characteristics of cargo aircraft 
to be purchased. 

(f) DOD must certify that the borrower has already contracted for the 
aircraft to be immediately available “in event of war, a national emergency or 
whenever a military situation requires as determined by the Secretary of 
Defense” on basis of pricing criteria and arrangements for operation of the 
aircraft agreed to prior to making the loan. 

(9g) Cargo aircraft only. To remain cargo throughout period of the loan 
unless approved for passengers by DOD. 

8. What the bill would really do (Senator Monroney view ) 

(a) Increase the commercial cargo fleet greatly. Make it easier to go into 
the cargo airlines business. 

(b) By requiring CAB approval in advance of loan guarantee, force any 
“paper airlines” to show know-how and sound management potential before 
qualifying. 

(c) Would foster production of cargo aircraft with design characteristics 
mutually acceptable to industry, FAA and DOD. Would hasten design of a 
modern workhorse aircraft which industry at present is reluctant to sink 
money into because no assurance of purchasers. 

(d) “I suggest that it is inexcusable that the richest and greatest nation 
in the world let itself continue in a defense posture which makes it incapable 
of responding to anything but an all-out thermonuclear war * * *. The indis- 
pensable element in preparedness for limited war situations is mobility. The 
decade of the “sixties” military mobility means military airlift * * *. I be 
lieve this bill is the means to achieve that reserve fleet. There is no greater 
contribution toward an adequate defense which can be taken at this session 
of Congress than the passage of this legislation.” (Congressional Record, p. 157, 
Jan. 11, 1960.) 


4. Additional considerations 


(a) If the bill works as represented by Senator Monroney, old and new 
airlines will go into cargo aircraft procurement in large amounts. The 
guaranteed loan itself is enough to assure this. While no overt promises of 
large Government business can be written into the bill, it does state ‘‘Depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such a manner as will assist in carrying out the objec- 
tives of this act, including an immediate and orderly transfer of increasing 
quantities of routine Government-sponsored air cargo traflic to the certifi- 
cated air carriers.” 

This paragraph makes a promise of business which is even more attractive 
than a guarantee of a mere loan. It places DOD under an obligation to still 
further support commercial operations, which action would be to the detriment 
of MATS. Congress last year gave MATS $85 million for fiscal year 1959 
commercial airlift. MATS spent only $70.8 million. ‘There just is no more 
business than that $70 million—unless MATS flies its aircraft empty,” says 
Lieutenant General Tunner. If Senator Monroney’s bill passes, MATS will have 
to fly empty or remain on the ground. 

(b) This bill is definitely tied to a proportionate reduction of MATS. It 
doesn’t say so in so many words, but certainly past statements of Senator 
Monroney make this point quite clear. 

(c) The bill is good for only 5 years. It takes 4 or 5 years leadtime to make 
a purchase of a newly designed cargo aircraft a reality. By the time FAA, 
CAB, DOD, and everyone else gets together with carriers and aircraft com- 
panies to agree on the mutually acceptable design and make delivery, the bill 
will have expired. 

(d@) The bill doesn’t assure uniformity in types of aircraft procured. Any 
number of aircraft types, as long as they are “cargo,” will qualify. 

(e) The bill still does not assure availability of crews or other necessary 
personnel when the aircraft themselves are needed. The bill makes more avail- 
able than under CRAF, however. 
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(f) Senator Monroney is inconsistent when (a) he states that availability of 
CRAF aircraft needs no particular expansion or clarification; while at the 
same time in his bill saying (b) these guaranteed loan aircraft will be immedi- 
ately available in “war, national emergency, or whenever a military situation 
requires.” If that all-inclusive wording is needed on the guaranteed-loan air- 
craft, why is he so opposed to similar legislation on the whole CRAF fleet? 
The CRAF fleet is available for all-out war only. Monroney states he is con- 
cerned with limited war. Yet, he has not supported anything making CRAF 
a limited-war potential. His new guarantee-loan bill makes only a small portion 
of the fleet available “whenever a military situation requires.” 

(9) MATS always has favored anything to develop the airlift capability of 
the Nation. Stripped of a known intention to correspondingly reduce the military 
airlift as provisions of the bill take effect, MATS finds no fault with govern- 
mental encouragement of airpower. To understand the bill in its true intent, 
however, one must realize that there are those who would reduce MATS, and 
thus the airlift capablity of the Nation, to that of a mere potential and not a 
“force-in-being.” 


ANNEX 7 
AFA AIRLIFT RESOLUTIONS—AIR ForRcE ANSWER 


The following resolutions were approved by the 13th Annual National Conven- 
tion of the Air Force Association, held in Miami Beach, Fla., September 3 and 
4, 1959. 

4. AIRLIFT 


Whereas the national defense program must provide that an adequate airlift 
capacity will be available in the event of a national emergency ; and, 

Whereas there are recurring statements from individuals and agencies that 
our present airlift is inadequate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association call upon the Secretary of Defense 
to appoint a competent advisory group to explore the situation and recommend 
necessary action. 
Air Force answer 

Airlift requirements are reviewed periodically to determine adequacy. Due 
to the sensitive nature of information regarding this subject, no further com- 
ment is being made on this resolution. 


PROCUREMENT OF MODERN AIRLIFT FOR RESERVE FORCES 


Whereas the commercial airlines of the United States are rapidly converting 
from reciprocating-engine DC-6 and turbo-compound engine DC-—7-type aircraft 
to jet-type aircraft ; and 

Whereas the aviation industry is left with a surplus of modern reciprocation 
DC-6 and turbo-compound DC-7-type aircraft in excellent condition, ideally 
suited for use as long-range logistics air transport in support of the armed 
services ; and 

Whereas these aircraft represent an important potential airlift capability 
sorely needed by the USAF in order to accomplish its stated wartime mission; 
and 

Whereas within the inventory of the USAF there are a large number of obsolete 
aircraft of the C47, C-119, DC-4 (etc.) type presently being operated by the 
USAF at a high operating cost and with an inadequate inventory of spare parts 
for sustained and worldwide operations ; and 

Whereas such types have far lesser capabilities than the DC-6 and DC-7; and 

Whereas progress demands a more rapid retirement rate of obsolete aircraft 
in the USAF inventory such as the C-47, the C-119 and the DC-4; and 

Whereas the USAF Reserve Forces have the facilities and have demonstrated 
repeatedly their ability to man, maintain, and operate any type of aircraft from 
high performance jet aircraft to modern cargo planes ; and 

Whereas the present cargo and troop carrier-type aircraft assigned to the 
USAF Reserve Forces units do not possess the capability to overfly the Atlantic 
without use of intermediate land bases and the need for such capability is a 
recognized fact: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Air Force Association hereby recommends that the De- 
partment of Defense and the Congress of the United States take prompt and 
positive action to procure by purchase or lease these modern, high-performance 
reciprocating engine and turbo-compound engine transport-type aircraft and 
associated equipment from the surplus, inventory of the aviation industry and 
assign them to the USAF Reserve Forces ; and further, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States appropriate and specifically 
identify the necessary funds to purchase and/or lease these aircraft and asso- 
ciated equipment from funds other than those of the USAF. 

Air Force answer 

The Air Force Reserve mission is oriented toward troop carrier and intra- 
theater airlift. Neither the DC—S8 or DC-7 can be considered suitable vehicles 
to support the present missions of the Reserve airlift forces. Should the mis- 
sion of some of the Reserve airlift units be changed to intertheater, logistical 
support, sufficient four-engine transport aircraft are scheduled to fall out over 
the next several years to equip these units with aircraft of adequate capability. 
These include C—118’s, C—-121's and C—124's. 

Similar proposals regarding sale of used commercial aircraft to the active 
Air Force transport units have been turned dewn in the recent past for the 
reasons enumerated above, plus the fact that Active Forces modernization 
moneys should be expanded for the most modern and productive aircraft avail 
able within the state-of-the-art. It is felt that this thinking should encompass 
the Reserve Forces as well. 

Further, should the Congress see fit to make the supplemental appropriation 
as called for in this resolution, and if in fact, such moneys were expended for 
the purchase of leased or used commercial aircraft for use by the Reserve Forces, 
it would be contrary to current USAF and DOD efforts to enhance the national 
airlift posture. 

Present planning in this area, therefore, does not consider the expenditures 
of this nature are justified. However, at some future date it is possible that 
this concept might require reevaluation which would result in acquisition of a 
number of these used commercial aircraft. 

DC—-6 and DC-7 aircraft are best fitted for the strategic airlift mission. By 
placing significant strategic airlift capability in the Reserve Forces, the incen- 
tive for commercial operators to participate in the civil reserve air fleet (CRAF) 
to purchase modern, highly productive cargo aircraft would be degraded. 

In consideration of these comments, the Air Force does not concur in Resolu- 
tion No. 5. 


ANNEX 8 


Several types of aircraft are referred to throughout this report. Since 
they differ greatly in their capabilities, sometimes even within the same 
series, a brief on each is provided : 


The Douglas DC-6.—Four Pratt & Whitney double-wasp R-—2S800-CA15 18- 
cylinder two-row air-cooled engines. Span 117.6 feet. Length 100.7 feet. Height 
(overall) 28 feet 5 inches. Weight loaded 97,200 pounds. Maximum speed 356 
miles per hour at 19,600 feet. Cruising speed 313 miles per hour at 20,400 feet. 
Normal range 3,820 miles. Maximum range 4.610 miles. 

The Douglas DC-GA (US.A.F. designation C-118).—The DC-6A is freight- 
carrying version of the standard DC—6. It uses the wings, tail-unit and landing- 
gear of the DC—6 but has an entirely new fuselage. The new fuselage is 5 feet 
longer than that of the DC-6, giving the DC-G6A a total cargo space of 5,000 
cubic weet. Two large doors, one forward and the other aft of the wings, are 
hinged at their top edges and swing upward to be clear of loading equipment. 
The DC—6A has automatically controlled cabin pressurization and air-condition- 
ing systems to permit high-altitude transportation of perishable cargoes. These 
transports, which are in service with MATS, can carry 74 passengers, or 60 
stretcher cases or 27,000 pounds of cargo. The take-off weight is 107,000 
pounds. Four Pratt & Whitney double-wasp R—2800-CB17 18-cylinder radial 
air-cooled engines each. Standard fuel capacity 3,992 U.S. gallons with optional 
capacities of 5,406 U.S. gallons and 5.512 U.S. gallons. Gross takeoff weight 
106,000 pounds. Maximum speed 360 miles per hour at 18,100 feet. Cruising 
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speed 307 miles per hour at 22,400 feet. Normal range 3,860 miles. Maximum 
range 4,910 miles. 

The Douglas DC-6B.—The DC-—6B is a passenger version of the DC-6A. The 
DC-6B is available with either the Pratt & Whitney R-2800-CB17 or R—2800— 
CB16 powerplants. The version of the DC—6B supplied to Pan American World 
Airways has been specifically modified for a gross takeoff weight of 107,000 
pounds; carries a greater payload; has an increased fuel capacity and an 
improved performance. 

The Douglas DC-?.—The DC-—7 is an evolutionary development of the DC—-6 
from which it differs mainly by having an 8 foot longer fuselage and a power- 
plant consisting of four 3,250 h.p. (Takeoff.) Wright R-38350-ISDAL turbo- 
compound 18-cylinder radial air-cooled compound engines. Fuel in eight wing 
tanks. Fuel capacity 5,512 U.S. gallons. Crew of three (domestic) or five 
(oversea). Accommodation for 60 passengers, plus six lounge seats, or up to 
95 in coach version. All freight and baggage space below cabin floor. Total 
cargo capacity 748 cubic feet, or 14.200 pounds. Span 117.6 feet; length 108.11 
feet; height 28.7 feet. Maximum takeoff weight 122,200 pounds. At 97,000 
pounds maximum speed 410 miles per hour at 22,200 feet. Maximum cruising 
speed 365 miles per hour at 24,400 feet. At 102,000 pounds, maximum speed 406 
miles per hour at 22,100 feet. Maximum cruising speed 360 miles per hour at 
24,300 feet. At 110,000 pounds, maximum speed 401 miles per hour at 22,000 
feet. Maximum cruising speed 349 miles per hour at 24,000 feet. Ranges: At 
15,000 feet, with 5,512 U.S. gallons fuel fuel 4,430 miles. At 23,500 feet, with 5,512 
U.S. gallons fuel 3,905 miles. 

The Douglas DC-7B.—The DC-7B, the long-range intercontinental version of 
the DC-—7 from which it differs in many respects. The most important design 
change is a new flap linkage system which provides optimum position of the flap 
for takeoff. The fuel capacity has been increased from the 5,512 U.S. gallons 
of the DC-7 to 6,400 U.S. gallons by the addition of external saddle tanks which 
form part of the engine nacelles above the wing. The powerplant of the DC-7B 
consists of four Wright turbocompound R—-3350-18DA4 engines, each of which 
delivers 100 more METO horsepower than the earlier DA engines. Dimensions: 
same as for DC-7. Weights: Payload 22,650 pounds. Maximum takeoff weight 
122,000 pounds. 

The Douglas DC-7—“*SEVEN SEAS”’—The DC-7C is an improved version of 
the long-range DC-7B. It has a span of 127.6 feet; 10 feet more than that of the 
DC-7 and DC-7B. The extra span is added at the wing roots, the effect of which 
is to locate the inboard engines a further 5 feet away from the fuselage. The 
fuselage length has been increased by 40 inches forward of the wings. The ver- 
tical tail surfaces have been increased 2 feet in height. Four Wright R—-3350-18- 
EA1 turbocompound radical air-cooled engines. Fuel in eight wing tanks. Total 
capacity 7,824 U.S. gallons. Accommodation: Varied internal arrangements from 
a 62-passenger to a 99-passenger tourist version. Usual overwater crew consists 
of captain, first officer, flight engineer, navigator and radio-operator. Two crew 
bunks are provided for long flights. Dimensions: Span 127.6 feet; length 
112.3 feet; height 31.8 feet. Maximum takeoff weight 143,000 pounds. Maxi- 
mum speed, rated power high blower, at 22,700 feet at 107,000 pounds, 406 miles 
per hour. Recommended maximum cruising speed at 21,600 feet and 110,000 
pounds, 346 miles per hour. Range with maximum fuel and 15,310 pounds pay- 
load at 274 miles per hour in still air, no allowances 5,685 miles. Range with 
maximum payload, still air, no allowances 4,635 miles. 

The Lockheed 1049.—First Super Constellation. Fuselage 18.4 feet longer 
than that of Constellation. Four 2,800 horsepower Wright Cyclone 956C18 
CB1 engines. Fuel capacity 6,550 U.S. gallons. Gross takeoff weight 120,000 
pounds. Carries up to 92 passengers. Cruising speed 320 miles per hour. 

The Lockheed 1049C.—This is the 1049 fitted with four Wright R-3350-DA1 
turbocompound engines. 

The Lockheed 1049D.—Commercial cargo transport version of 1049 fitted with 
four 3,250 horsepower Wright R-8350—-DA1 turbocompound engines. Has total 
eargo volume of 5,568 cubic feet and a capacity for 36,200 pounds of payload. 
Two large cargo loading doors, aft door 9.4% feet X 6.2% feet, forward door 
5.1144 x 6.4% feet. Maximum takeoff weight 135,400 pounds. 

The Lockheed 1049F.—\Improved version of 1049C with same maximum take- 
off weight but with addition of all structural modifications to permit increase of 
maximum takeoff weight to 150,000 pounds. 
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The Lockheed 1049G.—Four 3,250 horsepower Wright R-38350—-DA3_ turbo- 
compound engines. Can be fitted with wingtip auxiliary tanks (600 U.S. gal- 
lons each) raising total maximum fuel capacity to 7,750 U.S. gallons. Normal 
range (with reserves) 4,620 miles, absolute range 5,840 miles. Maximum gross 
takeoff weight 137,500 pounds. 

The Lockheed 1049H.—Convertible passenger-cargo version of the model 1049G, 
with fuselage stressed for heavy loads and new extruded aluminum floor, De 
signed to carry 40,203 pounds of cargo under 5 percent overload conditions with 
a domestic interior, and a normal payload of 35,118 pounds. The 83-foot-long 
main cabin and two lower compartments provide 5,569 cubie feet of stowage 
space. Dimensions of the rear cargo double-door are 9.444 feet wide by 6.2% 
feet high, and of the forward door 5.11% feet wide by 6.4%, feet high. The 
standard model 1049H is so equipped that it can be converted in a few hours 
into a passenger aircraft with accommodation for up to 109 passengers and a 
erew of 11. Dimensions and fuel capacity are as for the model 1049G, but the 
model 1049H has Wright R-3350—-EA3 engines and an increased maximum take 
off weight of 140,000 pounds. Normal range with 3 hours of reserve fuel is 
4,313 miles in passenger configuration or 3,393 miles in cargo configuration. 

The Lockheed 1649A Starliner.—The model 1649A is an extra long-range de- 
rivative of the Super Constellation. Powerplant, four Wright 98STCISEA2 
turbocompound engines, with 3,400 horsepower each. Total fuel capacity in 
integral wing tanks 9,600 U.S. gallons. Pressurized cabin for crew and pas- 
sengers. Normal crew for over-land operation is five, with provision for a crew 
of 11 on long-range over-ocean flights. Dimensions: Span 150 feet; length 
(with radar) 116.2 feet; length (without radar) 113.7 feet; height 23.5 feet. 
Weight empty 85,262. Maximum gross takeoff weight 156,000 pounds. Maxi- 
mum speed at 18,600 feet, 377 miles per hour. Maximum cruising speed at 
maximum landing weight at 22,600 feet, 342 miles per hour. Maximum range, 
no reserves, at 15,000 feet, 7,200 miles. 

The Boeing 707-100.—Basic civil production version intended primarily for 
continental use but capable of full-load over-ocean operation on many routes. 
Four Pratt & Whitney JT3C-4 (J57) turbojet engines. Standard accommoda- 
tion for 124 first-class, 124 combined first-ciass/tourist or 150 tourist passengers. 

The Boeing 707-300 Intercontinental.—Enlarged long-range over-water version 
powered by four Pratt & Whitney JT4A-3 (J75) turboengines. 

The Douglas DC-8.—The DC-8 is a four-jet swept-wing civil airliner with ac- 
commodation for 118-176 passengers. Four Pratt & Whitney JT3C-6 or JT4A-—3 
turbojet engines or four Rolls-Royce Conway R. Co. 10 by-pass turbojet engines 
in four separate pods, two under each Wing. Dimensions: Span 139.9 feet: 
length 150.6 feet; height 42.4 feet. Weights and loading (domestic—P. & W. 
JT3C-6 (J57) engines). Maximum take off weight 265,000 pounds. Weights 
and loadings (domestic—P. & W. JT4A-3 (J57) engines). Maximum takeoff 
weight 265,000 pounds. Performance (domestic—P. & W. JT3C-6 (J57) 
engines). Recommended cruise at 220,000 pounds A.U.W. at 30,000 feet 561 
miles per hour. Range with maximum payload, no allowances 5,110 miles. 
Performance (domestic—P. & W. JT4A-38 (J57) engines). Recommended cruise 
at 220,000 pounds at 30,000 feet 589 miles per hour. Range with maximum pay- 
load, no allowances, 5,350 miles. 

The Boeing Stratofreighter. U.S.A.F. designation C-97.—The C-97 Strato- 
freighter is the military transport counterpart of the Stratocruiser, from which 
it differs principally in the arrangement and equipment of the large two-deck 
fuselage. The principal structural modification to the C—-97 fuselage involves 
the provision of large loading doors and an internally operated ramp under the 
rear fuselage to permit the loading of wheeled and tracked vehicles and other 
bulky cargo. Three fully-loaded 114 ton trucks or two light tanks can be driven 
into the fuselage. The cabins can also be arranged to accommodate 134 fully- 
equipped troops, or be fitted out as a hospital transport for 83 stretcher cases 
and four attendants. 

C-97A: Four Pratt & Whitney R-4360-27 engines. C-97A has a normal 
payload of 41,400 pounds and under special conditions can carry up to 
53,000 pounds. 

C-970: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-35A engines. Sim- 
ilar to C-97A in general details and performance. Heavier floor, higher 
payload. 

KC-97E: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-35A engines. 
Multipurpose transport and tanker. Has permanent fixtures for tanker but 
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can be rapidly converted to cargo or treop carrier, or ambulance. Pod 
carrying flying boom, operator and controls is detachable and tanks, pulps, 
ete. on upper deck are removable. 

KC-V7L: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-59 engines. Con- 
vertible tanker-transport. Other details and performance similar to KC—97E. 

KC-97G: Four 38,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-59B engines. 
Development of KC-97F. Change in location of refuelling tanks and related 
equipment, so that they need not be removed when aircraft is used as a 
transport. As a personnel carrier without refuelling equipment can carry 96 
fully-equipped combat troops or as an ambulance, 69 stretcher patients, medical 
attendants and supplies. With refuelling equipment installed can carry 65 fully- 
equipped troops or 49 stretcher cases, attendants and supplies. Fitted with two 
external fuel tanks with total capacity of 1,400 U.S. gallons. Following particu- 
lars refer specifically to the KC—97G: Span 141.3 feet; length 110.4 feet; height 
38.3 feet. Maximum permissible loaded weight 175,000 pounds. Maximum 
speed 375 miles per hour; cruising speed 300 miles per hour; operating range 
4,300 miles; service ceiling over 35,000 feet. 

The Lockheed C-121.—Military long-range transport version of the Model 
1049 with Wright R-3350 Turbo Compound engines. Quickly convertible to 
carry 75 passengers, 47 litter patients and attendants, or 14 short tons of freight. 
Take-off weight 135,400 pounds. 

Douglas Globemaster II U.S.A.F. designation C-124.—The Globemaster II 
transport has the ability to load without disassembly 95 percent of all types of 
Army Field Force’s equipment. In 5 years 446 C-124’s were built. 

C-124: Four 3,800 horsepower Ford-built Pratt & Whitney R-4360-63 engines. 
Main cargo hold 77 feet long, 12.10 feet high and 13 feet wide, providing more 
than 10,000 cubie feet of usable cargo space. Clamshell doors in nose ahead of 
nosewheel provide an opening 11.8 feet high and 11.4 feet wide. For personnel 
transport interior of hold can be converted into a double-deck cabin with 
eapacity for 200 troops and their field equipment. Fitted as an ambulance it 
can accommodate 127 stretcher cases, plus 52 sitting patients and medical at- 
tendants. Span 172.1% feet; length 130.5 feet; height 48.314 feet. Payload 
50,000 pounds. Weight loaded 175,000 pounds. Speed over 300 miles per hour; 
ceiling over 30,000 feet ; range : 4,000 miles with lighter loads. 

The Canadair CL-44D.—The CL-44D transport powered by four Rolls-Royce 
type turboprop engines. It will be available as a freighter and will have a 
maximum range of approximately 5,100 miles at a cruising speed of about 380 
miles per hour. This will be sufficient for nonstop operation across the Atlantic 
in either direction regardless of headwinds. The CL-44 will accommodate ap- 
proximately 150 passengers or 66,500 pounds of cargo, or a combination of both. 
Powerplant: Four 5,500 e.s.h.p. Rolls-Royce type 11 turboprop engines. Dimen- 
sions: Span 142.314 feet; length 136.8 feet; height 37.3 feet. Takeoff weight, 
205,000 pounds. Cruising speed (cargo version) 375 miles per hour. Range with 
150 passengers or 25 tons cargo and reserves 4,200 miles. Range with maximum 
cargo and reserves nearly 3,000 miles. 
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ANNEX 9 


ENGINE OVERHAUL PERIODS 


The following are airline-approved engine overhaul periods for the year ending 


December 31, 1958: 





Airline Model 
P. & W. 2800 
Bh... é - 34_ 
SSS eee 
' y \gReeRaarae | 8AM7-CBI16 
ct - 77-C B16 
| ES Tae 75 : 
ra ‘ CBI7 
ae CB16 
BNF...-- 83A M5 
DAL CB-16 
DAL. 57- 
EAL CB-3 
EAL CB-17 
HAL- CB-17 
HAL_- | CB-3 
MOH CA-3 
NAL.. C B-16/1 
NEA... CB-16 
NWA... CB-16/17 
PAA CB-17 
P. & W. 4360 
i l 
ae | B-6/CB2 
PAA... | BH 
_ 
P.& W.JT3 
‘i | 
RAS. | C6 
PAA 
Airline 
Item 


Aircraft fuels 
Aircraft oils_- 
Airframe repair (outside) 
Engine repair (outside) 
Other flight equipment repair (outside) 
Materials: 
Airframe ‘ P 
Engines 
Other equipment 


Time Airline Model 


(hours) 


Wright 3350 


1, 700 BNF | BA-3 
2, 000 CAP BA-3 
1,900 |} EAL BD-1 
1, 300 EAL CB-1 
1, 100 PNA BD-1 
1,300 || TWA BA-3 
1, 700 TWA BD-1 
1, 800 TWA CB-1 
1, 700 | 
1, 200 
1, 700 Wright turbo compound 
1, 920 
1, 500 
1, 600 AA | DA24 
1, 400 BNF EA-1 
1,700 || CAL DA4 
1, 700 DAL DA24 
1, 900 EAL D_ -1 
1,900 || EAL EA-3, DA-4, 
EAI. 
EAL. EA 
NAL | DA.. 
NWA EA1, EA4 
PAA FA-1 
1, 300 PAA DA-4 
1, 500 SWB DA-3 
TWA DA-3 
TWA EA-3 
TWA EA-2 
UAL DA2, DA4 
800 
800 
ANNEX 10 
operating cost data 
{Per hour} 
L-749 L-1049G L-1049H_ | 
| 78. 11 108. 50 97. 01 | 
1.95 2.13 2. 84 | 
1. 57 1.03 2. 23 | 
1.31 2. 86 | 51 
25 15 | 1.11 
10. 11 7.15 7.18 
19.18 44. 29 10. 03 | 
1.75 1.03 | 5 | 








1 Civilian model of the Boeing C-97. 


Note.—The operating cost of the DC-7 compares to the L-1049 series. 
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ANNEX 11 
INFORMAL REpoRT OF C—97 TRAINING, TRAVIS AIRFORCE BASE, CALIF. 


CHIEF, AIR DIVISION, 
National Guard Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 
1. This report covers the initial period of training from January 23 through 
the end of MTD ground training, February 15. 


* * * * * ¥ * 


5. The ground training for the aircrews was completed on February 15. The 
course was 132 hours’ classroom instruction on the C—97 and its systems (30 
hours of which was a cruise control). Classes were 6 hours per day for 7 days 
a week. The grades will certainly justify your confidence in the National Guard’s 
ability. The previous high score for MATS pilots taking this course was 98S 
percent. Two Air National Guard pilots made near perfect scores of 99.4 per- 
cent (Capt. Carlos D. Markham, California, and Capt. Frank L. Slane, Oklahoma ). 
Six of the National Guard pilots equaled or exceeded the MATS high of 98 
percent. 

6. The previous high score for MATS flight engineers was 91 percent. Four 
National Guard airmen scored 95.2 percent (M. Sgt. John W. McCann, Minne- 
sota; M. Set. Arthur L. Saunders, Oklahoma; T. Sgt. Robert E. Grady, New 
Hampshire: and T. Sgt. Irving C. Lewis, California). Twenty guardsmen equaled 
or exceeded the MATS high of 91 percent and the entire class average exceeded 
the 91 percent, being 92.2 percent. 

* + * * * * a 


10. Aircrews began flying February 12 and through February 17 have flown 
142 hours. In the simulator 228 hours have been logged through February 17. 
The instructor personnel at Travis have the highest confidence in the ability of our 
pilots to take over the C—97 and fly it. 


+ + * * * + * 


R. H. DENISON, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Air National Guard Liaison Officer. 


ANNEX 12 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Howarp T. MARKEY, 
President, Air Force Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MARKEY: Reference is made to your letter of January 20 wherein you 
requested further amplification of our position and comments relating to air 
transport activities and equipment of the Air Reserve Forces. 

The Air Reserve Forces, as well as the Air National Guard units, are military 
organizations, and hence could be expected to provide important hard-core 
airlift. As you may know, the Department of Defense has recently published 
its report which has been approved by the President. Contained in that report 
is the following statement: ‘‘The demands of the hard-core mission in terms of 
repsonsiveness, risks, and training are far beyond those that could reasonably be 
imposed on commercial carriers.” The report further noted that “Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard units equipped with transport aircraft could 
serve beneficially in providing primary backup for the active military airlift 
force.” We believe that the Air Reserve Forces and Air National Guard units 
might well be equipped with transport aircraft, and that such airlift capability 
should be applied to meeting and being ready to meet the Department's hard- 
core military airlift requirements. 

We have been advised that the Air Reserve and/or Air National Guard units 
have provided constant air defense alert capability. Since the hard-core airlift 
requirements, Other than those connected with the air movement of outsized 
and/or sensitive cargo, and military-type maneuvers, require a constant alert 
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and readiness posture, the units in question are seemingly suited for the hard- 
core airlift task. (It is assumed that these units would, if equipped with trans- 
port aircraft, be under the operational control of MATS.) Accordingly, to the 
extent that these units represent airlift capability, MATS active military air- 
lift forces can be reduced thereby providing the Department with the economic 
resources to operate and maintain the Reserve units without imposing any addi- 
tional burden on the taxpayers or depriving other elements of our Armed Forces 
of needed funds. 

The hard-core type airlift requirements are such as to warrant a low utilization 
rate. To the extent that military airlift forces are employed in the air movement 
of the Department’s routine personnel and cargo traffic it reduces the effective- 
ness of these forces. Therefore, we believe that Air Force Reserves and Air 
National Guard units, when equipped with transport aircraft, should not be used 
in meeting the Department’s routine air logistic requirements, but instead should 
be kept in a high state of readiness. This policy should be similarly applied 
to MATS active transport forces in the national interest. To the extent that 
peacetime air transport capability is generated even at a low utilization rate, 
such capability, including that of MATS active forces, should be used to provide 
airlift for military-tvpe maneuvers and joint exercises, movement of outsize 
and/or sensitive cargo, aeromedical evacuation and those requirements which 
cannot be met by civil airlines. 

With reference to the specific equipment which should be assigned to the Air 
Reserve Forces, the aircraft should be capable of performing effectively that role 
and meeting those requirements described above. In this connection there are 
a substantial number of DC—7’s and equivalent-type Constellations which are 
available at modest cost. These modern aircraft could be purchased by the 
Government with attractive financial terms whereby the Government’s capital 
investment in any one year would be slight. If the Air Reserve Forces were to 
be so equipped, these units could provide a significant reserve of military airlift 
with modern aircraft at comparatively little cost. 

If we can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Cordially, 
S. G. Trpron. 


Mr. Markey. While we certainly do not intend to take the com- 
mittee’s time by going into the details of this study today, we do want 
to take this opportunity to report recommendations as contained in 
this study, and which have been officially adopted by our association. 

First, we recommend continued conversion of Air Forces units to a 
military airlift mission. The six Air National Guard strategic trans- 
port squadrons recently formed with the C-97’s phased out of MATS, 
appear to be progressing well in their training and we believe that 
additional Reserve forces units could well be converted to strategic 
transport. They would— 

(1) Replace to some extent the Air Force dependence on the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet by providing a backup in military uni- 
form, fully covered by law now; 

@) Help alleviate the wartime shortage of cargo capability; 
an 

(3) Give a degree of reliable augmentation in limited emer- 
gencies. 

We specifically recommend, therefore, the conversion of additional 
KC-97’s, as they become available, to cargo configuration for use by 
the Air National Guard. 

We are confident, too, that the Air Force Reserve could very capably 
assume a greater role in the overall troop carrier mission, particularly 
as that mission pertains to long-range airlift. In this connection, 
therefore, we recommend that C-124’s and C-130’s, when they become 
available, be assigned to the Air Force Reserve. 
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Mr. Chairman, we believe these recommendations essentially support 
those contained in the excellent report of your Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Military Airlift with respect to the role of the Air Reserve 
forces in strategic airlift capability. We also were pleased to note 
in that report the committee’s recommendations that KC-97's, as they 
become available, be transferred to the Air Reserve forces in order to 
establish a POL resupply capability in accordance with lessons 
learned in the Big Slam/Puerto Pine exercise. 

Whereas, the KC—97 can be inexpensively converted for cargo, it 
can also be used, without such conversion, as a tanker for the ground 
delivery of fuels to remote locations in conjunction with portable 
plastic light-weight air transportable tankage already developed and 
available. Our association strongly endorses your committee’s posi- 
tion in this regard and strongly recommends that suflicient squadrons 
of the Reserve forces be equipped with this particular airplane and 
assigned the mission of performing this very important function. 

With respect to KC-97 tankers, the Air National Guard at present 
has 11 wings of tactical fighter and reconnaissance aircraft designated 
for assignment to the Tactical Air Command upon mobilization. 

In the event of mobilization, tankers would be required to provide 
in-flight refueling to get these fighters and reconnaissance planes to 
their destination. 

As of now, the Air National Guard does not have tankers assigned. 
Not having them means that Air Guard pilots are unable to develop 
the necessary proficiency in in-flight refueling through constant train- 
ing. The availability of tanker aircraft in TAC and SAC is not 
suflicient to permit the Air National Guard pilots to acquire this kind 
of training. 

However, SAC is retiring a number of KC—97 aircraft as it acquires 
higher performance KC-135 jet tankers. We believe these KC—97’s 
could and should be made available to the Air National Guard as soon 
as possible. This would not only enable the Air National Guard to 
include in-flight refueling in the training of its tactical pilots, but 
would provide the guard a self-contained tanker force to assure its 
readiness to go anywhere in the world. 

We are convinced that expansion of the Air Reserve and the Air 
National Guard in the field of strategic transport, to augment MATS, 
is the most realistic and logical way to provide a posture of immediate 
airlift readiness and strength. The continued development of this 
concept, in our opinion, is most important. 

As we build up the airlift capability of the military forces, Regular 
and Reserve, we believe we can correspondingly reduce the extent of 
our wartime reliance on civil air transport resources. These civil 
resources might also be used in support of the OCDM mission. We 
the war air service pattern (WASP) where the operational require- 
ments do not go beyond those related to commercial operations. Such 
resources might also be used in support of the OCDM mission. We 
are convinced that this procedure is far more realistic than any en- 
deavor to predicate military airlift reliance upon skills, equipment, 
and know-how which by tradition are keyed in training, design, and 
experience to commercial operations only. 

We have a few recommendations in other areas which we submit 
for your consideration. 
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The Air Force Association believes there might be many peacetime 
roles of the Air Force that could well be accomplished by the Air 
Reserve forces. For example, while labeled as training operations, 
the Swift Lift and Ready Swap operations performed by Air Reserve 
troop carrier units certainly have fulfilled a peacetime requirement. 
Further, the Air National Guard runway alert program and the 
functions of the Air National Guard A.C. & W. units are fulfilling 
current peacetime requirements. 

Understandably, there may be reluctance to admit that the militar 
jobs now being performed by active duty personnel can be per ihaneed 
and equally as well, by Reserve forces personnel. Also, the question 
of control inevitably will arise. However, we believe that compromise 
must be made with traditicn in regard to the Air Reserve forces. For 
example, the Reserve forces must be prepared to take on more support 
missions; the Regular Establishment must be prepared for less direct 
control of personnel performing these missions. In each instance, 
of course, satisfactory per formance must be the only criteria. 

With this in mind, we suggest that it might be necessary to clarify 
existing legislation which ‘defines Ready, “Standy, and Retired re- 
servists, in ‘order to enable maximum peacetime utilizati ion of the Air 
Reserve forces. As we understand these legislative provisions at the 
moment, they essentially apply to wartime requirements of the Reserve 
forces. 

To further support this suggestion, we have just learned that the 
Swift Lift program for fiscal year 1961 has been reduced from 15,000 
hours to 6,000 hours. We understand this action is essentially based 
on the fact that, since the program embraces peacetime logistic sup- 
port of the active establishment, it is difficult to properly justify the 
program as a training mission for the Air Reserve troop carrier units. 
In view of their excellent record in this program, and their readiness 
to participate in such activity, this recent action will come as a grave 
disappointment to the many reservists concerned. 

If peacetime missions are assigned, and if there should be a sub- 
stantial postattack recovery role for the Air Reserve forces, we believe 
it will be necessary to authorize an increase in drill pay ceilings for 
both air reservists and air guardsmen, and an increase in the authori- 
zation of air technicians for both components. In fact, with the 
input of more complex equipment, additional air technicians are 
needed now. 

We mentioned earlier the operational-ready status of the Air Re- 
serve forces flying units and the remarkably low flying accident rate. 
We believe that much of this is due to the authorization, some time 
ago, of 36 extra pay drills for Reserve forces rated personnel. We 
have rec ently learned of some Department of Defense thinking to 
limit those 36 additional drills to only those personnel filling tactical 
assignments. We understand that such thinking is based purely on a 
money-savings principle. 

Pilots, who are other than tactical pilots, normally do not fly on 
regularly scheduled unit training assemblies and are required to rely 
on the additional flying training periods for accomplishment of flying 
for maintenance of required proficiency and to support the tactical 
mission. Also, we believe the continuing reduction in the flying acci- 
dent rate of the Air Reserve forces has been directly related to the 
increase in flying training hours accomplished. 
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To eliminate the extra flying training periods for other than tactical 
pilots will adversely affect the frequency y of flying and the proficiency 
of individuals concerned, and greatly increase the flying safety risk. 
This is especially true of those pilots, i in nontactical positions, who 
must, in order to maintain proficiency, fly the extra training periods 
with no pay, while their colleagues receive pay. Certainly there 
should be no such divergence of treatment. 

One accident costing the life of a pilot and the loss of an expensive 
aircraft could well be an overall greater cost than any savings which 
might be gained through the reduction of the 36 extra drills for 
certain rated personnel of the Reserve forces. In our opinion, & man 
is either on flying status or he isn’t. If he is a member of the Air 
Reserve forces, who has to meet the same minimum requirements as 
members of the active establishment, he should be afforded an 
opportunity to do so. 

Therefore, should action be taken to restrict the 36 additional drills, 
it would be nothing but bugetary sophistry. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at that point and request the record 
show the arrival of General Strait, whom I earlier introduced. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Srratr. Thank you, sir. 

I apologize for being late, sir. 

Mr. Markey. The Air Force Association has recently received a 
report from the Department of the Air Force with respect to its new 
policies regarding the promotion of Air Reserve officers to general 
officer ranks. We understand that, in order to fully implement these 
new policies, amendments to existing legislation will be ne essary. 
In fact, recommendations for such legisl: itive action were recently 
presented by the Department. of Defense to the Congress. Our 
association heartily endorses these recommendations. 

About 2 years ago the Air National Guard has its own budget with 
latitude to ‘transfer funds from one area to another. More recently, 
air guard appropr lations have been included in the Air Force budget 
as a separate section but within the budget for operations and main- 
tenance for personnel and for construction. While this system does 
have its drawbacks, by and large it has not proved detrimental to 
the Air National Guard’s program. However, as present experience 
shows, the Air National Guard from time to time Is given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire new aircraft from the active Air Force as US AF 
— its programs. To give it some flexibility in absorbing new air- 

‘raft and new missions as required by the Air Force, we rec ommend 
out the Air National Guard be authorized to make some shifts in 
its appropriations to better accommodate these new missions. 

Specifically, we believe authorization should be given to allow 
transfer of up to 5 percent of the funds in each major category. 

With reference to Air Reserve forces budgets, last year our asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution calling for a separate budget for the Air 
Force Reserve. Now that the Continental Air ¢ ‘omimand is essen- 
tially becoming an Air Reserve command, responsible for budgetary 
support of the Air Force Reserve, we are hopeful that Air "Force 
officials will favorably consider adopting the same budgetary pro- 

cedures for the Air Force Reserve as those in effect for the Air Na- 
tional Guard. In fact, we strongly recommend that such action be 
taken. 
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If the augmentation requirement by our Air Reserve forces con- 
tinues to exist over the next few years, and we believe it will, and 
insufficient aircraft “fall out” of the Air Force inventory to maintain 
a modern capable force in the Air Reserve forces, we believe that air- 
craft will have to be purchased directly for use by the Air Reserve 
forces in order that they maintain an adequate force. If this is not 
done, then the Air Reserve forces could well be left with aircraft 
with not only a limited combat capability, but which will present 
difficult, if not impossible, maintenance problems. 

Direct procurement of aircraft for the Air National Guard, for 
example, is not without precedent. Before World War IT, in 1937- 
38, the National Guard Bureau bought a quantity of O-47’s for its 
observation squadrons. In 1948-49, the Air National Guard pur- 
chased F-80’s. These same F-80’s proved invaluable when war broke 
out in Korea. The Air National Guard turned them over to the Air 
Force and they were pressed into combat to fill in until F-86 pro- 
duction could be stepped up. 

We recommend, therefore, that direct procurement of aircraft be 
authorized for the Air Reserve forces, when such aircraft are re- 
quired by the Air Reserve forces to fulfill a wartime mission. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the statement of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. We are honored to have had the opportunity of appearing 
before you today and we stand ready to attempt to answer any 
questions you might wish to put to us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you, General Markey. 

Before proceeding with questions, do you have a statement to make, 
General Strait? 

Would you like to— 

Mr. Srrair. No, sir. I was very much a part of the preparation 
of this statement which General Markey has presented, and I cer- 
tainly subscribe to its recommendations and the statements which 
have been made therein. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Straubel, do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Stravseu. No, sir; not beyond this. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Are there any questions of General Markey ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, a few. 

The first thing, General: We have been a little worried about the 
Air Reserve program. We have had more criticism on the Air Re- 
serve program, considerably more than we had with the Navy Reserve, 
as to which you had practically no criticisms, and on the Army Re- 
serve you had some but not near as much as you had with the Air 
Force. 

So I am glad to see the Air Force Association interesting yourself 
in this program. 

Now, we have had but very little—at least I haven't had but little 
criticism, if any, from the Air National Guard, but I have had— 
well, let’s say considerable criticism of the operation of the <Air 
Reserve. Not so much where you have a training unit. 

Now, the units at Bakalar, which is in my distriet—— 

Mr. Markey. Indiana. 

Mr. Bray. Indiana, has worked out very well. I only heard praise 
for it. But I have only heard criticism of some of the other Air 
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Reserve programs. So I don’t know what influence you could use 
with the Air Force to better it. 

Sometimes I think maybe the Air Force Association has maybe 
a little more influence with the Air Force than we members of Con- 
gress have. 

Mr. Markry. We may have a few more Irishmen, Your Honor, 
that speak out. [ Laughter. | 

If my memory doesn’t fail me, sir, the Bakalar Reserve unit was 
the winner, I believe, of at least, if not the last air rodeo, the one 
before that. It is one of the finest Reserve units in the country. 

Mr. Bray. I have never seen any superior unit to that. I will say 
that. I have been very, very proud of the job that they have done 
over a period of years. 

So it may be that that is the solution to your program, that type 
of unit. 

But some of the others haven’t turned out so good. 

I do think that the State’s influence with the guard units has helped 
immeasurably. 

Now, you mentioned about those KC-—97’s to be turned over to the 
guard as a surplus for airlift. 

I believe you are aware that this airlift subcommittee, of which I 
was a member, went into that. We found the Air Force was can- 
nibalizing those. We asked them to stop it. I do not know how 
far along we have gotten, but it seems to me it would be inexcusable 
to start destroying those planes. So we would appreciate anything 
that you can do on that line. 

And I was especially intrigued with your idea, that you say put 
tankers on that to train them in the use of tankers. Has that been 
done, or is that just an idea ? 

Mr. Markey. It is our recommendation at this stage, Congressman. 

Mr. Bray. It seems to me to be a very fine recommendation. 

I wish we would have had your suggestion before us. We might 
have included that in some of the recommendations in our airlift 
recommendation. 

Mr. Markey. We did study at great length the airlift report, Mr. 
Congressman, and disseminated it to many of our people in the field. 
It became a matter of major study of our Air Reserve and Air Guard 
councils in our association. And we are very familiar with it. We 
were very edified to see it. 

Mr. Bray. I assure you that few subcommittees have put themselves 
any more wholeheartedly in a study than that subcommittee did. At 
least we got the recommendation, which was followed, to really in- 
crease the appropriations for the airlift. 

Mr. Markey. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. So if we only accomplished that, we think it was worth- 
while, 

Now, you mentioned the swift lift program. Exactly what is that? 

Mr. Markey. That is a program, Mr. Congressman, where the Air 
Force has, let’s say, cargo at point A. It has to go to point B and 
should go by air. It is a priority-type cargo. It has to get there. 
Under the swift lift program, as we understand it, the Air Force is 
enabled to call upon a Reserve crew and a Reserve airplane from a 
Reserve unit, such as the one at Bakalar, for example—some nearby 
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Reserve unit, normally, and say, “Please go over and pick up that 
cargo from A and carry it to B.” 

Mr. Bray. What it does, then, is make training practical—they are 
doing something, instead of just a deadhead run ? 

Mr. Markey. It is something that many of us understand very 
thoroughly, Mr. Congressman. It not only accomplishes the job that 
needs doing, it not only gives the training, but what is so important 
these days, it saves a buck, and in some cases a lot of bucks. 

Mr. Bray. Iam rather interested in that. 

Mr. Markey. I amsure you are, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bray. Why, then, would the Air Force cut that down from 
15,000 to 6,000 hours ¢ 

Mr. Markey. I am afraid the question might be directed better 
toward the people whom we understand have made this plan. We 
are not privy to the causes at this stage. 

Mr. Bray. I understand that. 

And I frankly believe that the interest in the Air Reserve program 
at the very top can do a lot of good. 

And I hope they read this record. Sometimes they do and it does 
help out to cure some of the problems. 

Mr. Markey. Excuse me, sir. But not to leave a misimpression, the 
reason that we understand is given for the cutback in the swift lift 
program is—well, we haven’t had an opportunity, since this is fairly 
recent, to delve into all of the legislative background. 

We understand that there is some view that the swift lift mission is 
not compatible with legislation, since it is not, as we said in our state- 
ment, a strictly training requirement. It does have these overtones of 
operational performance. 

Mr. Bray. You mean it might be too practical ? 

Mr. Markey. No, it might not fit 

Mr. Bray. Isaidthat. Youdidn’t. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Markey. It may not be legal, is the argument given, your 
Honor, on the basis. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t think—if it is illegal, I don’t see where you 
would get to cutting it from 15,000 to 6,000. That doesn’t hold water 
atall. If it is illegal, it ought to be stopped altogether. 

Then you mentioned another matter, about the flying status of the 
Air Reserves. 

Now, you don’t want a man put on flying status that is not going 
to fly and is not needed to fly, do you ? 

Mr. Markey. Indeed, not. 

Mr. Bray. If he is needed to fly, he should be. 

Mr. Markey. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. But I have become just a little out of patience with the 
idea that because a man once was needed to fly, that he should keep 
that flying status when he is not needed to fly. I mean, to me—I cer- 
tainly can’t agree with that philosophy. Yet I have seen it expressed 
quite often in the newspapers, you know, lately, about the terrible way 
Congress treated the Air Force; that a man should be in flying status 
that doesn’t fly. 

Now, I am not sure that that is the thinking of the Air Force As- 
sociation, or whether it is just a garbled story in the newspapers. 
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But I certainly don’t want the Reserves to ever start taking that 
attitude. Because the purpose of our military, Regular and Reserve, 
is to serve the country, and not the Government to serve the military. 
That is not our purpose. 

Mr. Markey. Exactly. 

Mr. Bray. Then, last, you mentioned about a separate budget for 
the Air National Guard and a separate budget for the Air Reserve. 

Is that handled differently? Do you have the Air National Guard 
set out in the budget, but not the appropriations for the Air Reserves 4 

Mr. Markey. Yes, Mr. Congressman, it is. And with your per- 
mission, I would like to turn the question to General Strait, who has 
a great deal of experience in that field and might answer it better. 

John, do you want to try that ¢ 

Mr. Srrarr. Mr. Congressman, I don’t know whether I can answer 
it specifically in detail. But one of the items which has been extremely 
helpful to the Air National Guard in many years of our operation has 
been the fact that we have been able to have a separate budget. ‘That 
means moneys that are specifically allocated. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, I understand that. 

And you do not have that same right with the Air Reserve? 

Mr. Srrarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I am glad to know that. It is something I suspect I 
should have know years ago, but I haven’t checked it carefully. 

Maybe that is the interest of the States, in seeing that the Air Guard 
is properly taken care of. 

Mr. Srrair. I think that is a very helpful aspect of the problem. 

Mr. Bray. Maybe we can get someone high up in the Air Force to 
show some interest in the Reserves to do the same. 

No, it certainly should be. Because when you don’t do that, why, 
you naturally start robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Incidentally—perhaps it shouldn’t be in this place in the record— 
that is why we build Capehart housing today, instead of appropriated 
fund housing, because every year we would appropriate the money, 
that is, we would authorize and then appropriate money for family 
housing, and then each year, at the end of the year, they would 
come back and we find they had no houses. Yet we checked and 
at no time did they spend 50 percent of the money to build those 
family houses. They had used it for other things. Because naturally 
the authorization always is more than the appropriations; you know, 
in the very nature, it must be. And consequently, the only way we 
could get housing built, family housing, was to use Capehart housing, 
which, frankly, is a little more expensive than the other. But we 
have built the houses. 

In the same way, I believe, Mr. Chairman, we might try to get a 
little interest in that, in the budget to take care of that. 

Because I assure you that Congress intends to see—we don’t want 
waste, but it intends to see that the Reserve components have the 
proper appropriation. 

Frankly, the general who is handling the Reserve now, General 
Eaton, is a very strong exponent of the Reserve program. And I 
happen to know who he was a long time before he held the position 
he holds now. 
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So I want you to understand that no criticism that I am making is 
directed toward him. I merely want to help him take care of you 
people. 

Mr. Markey. Mr. Congressman, I had the pleasure of serving 
under General Eaton mysel f before he moved to his present position, 
and I thoroughly concur in your remark. 

Mr. Bray. He used to visit out at Bakalar quite often. I was very 
proud of him here. 

Then prior to that we knew him well when he was liaison for the 
Air Force. It was quite a few years ago. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is that all? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, it was a very fine statement. And I 
would like to join my colleague from Indiana in praising the advance- 
ment that the Air Reserves and the Air National Guard have made. 

In my travels over the country and my contact with them, I have 
been greatly impressed. It is really an infant organization alongside 
of some other Reserve Establishments, but you are overcoming “that 
factor of time. And I think today that they are a very effective 
organization, and in the event of war could play the part that they 
are trained for. 

In your statement, General, you say this: 

“Now that the Continental’ Air Command is essentially becoming 
an Air Reserve command.” 

Would you go into a little detail on that, as to Just what you mean 
there ? 

Mr. Markey. Yes. 

The Continental Air Command had previously a lot of additional 
responsibility. Some of them, as I recall—air-sea rescue; Civil Air 
Patrol, and some of the others—some of those they are retaining. The 
Civil Air Patrol, of course, is a Reserve function in itself. 

I know immediately of no additional missions, other than Reserve, 
which the new CONAC will have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, the Continental Air Command is 
taking over the responsibilities of commanding the Air Reserve, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Markey. It has always had that, Mr. Chairman. In the past it 
has had command of the Air Reserve units, as distinguished from the 
Air National Guard, of course, which were in a command line to the 
States. And it had only supervision of training. 

Now, CONAC will no longer have the supervision in training, as 
General Eaton explained in his statement, of either the guard or the 
Reserves. But that will now go to the gaining command. CONAC 
will still have, however, the responsibility for the Reserve Record 
Center in Denver, for example, and the responsibility for command- 
ing these Reserve units, as to assignment of personnel, and so on. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now—— 

Mr. Markey. In peacetime. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, on page 4 of your statement you say: 

First, having been briefed on the high degree of operational readiness of the 
Reserve Forces flying units, it puzzled us as to why a change in the manage- 
ment structure for the training, inspection, and administration of the Air 


Reserves was being planned. However, and after further investigation, our 
association does endorse the announced purpose of the concept to cause Air 
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Reserve Forces to be more effective by having their missions brought into 
greater assignment with the wartime requirements of the Air Force. 

Would you go into some detail as to this new program and why you 
were suspicious of it at first and eventually came around and now 
want to endorse it ? 

Mr. Marxey. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to. 

With your permission, I think your committee and the record 
would have a more detailed and more clear explanation if I asked 
our Director of Reserve Affairs, Mr. Gray, to speak to that point. 

John. 

Mr. Gray. Well, sir; the reason that we took this initial action or 
that we responded in this way initially is that we had been told— 
and I think rightly so—of the high degree of operational readiness; 
that these units were ready to go now, and that under the manage- 
ment plan, or under the management structure as existed, and still 
exists up until—well, until a few days from now, that they have 
reached this high degree of readiness capability. 

We couldn’t understand, then, if they were at this great level of 
effectiveness, why we would have to change. 

We were a little bit apprehensive, knowing, as you say, that the 
Reserves are a comparatively young organization, in changing and 
thereby assigning to the various gaining commands the responsibility 
for supervision of training and inspection; that there might be 
some reluctance on the part of the commands to accept this additional 
responsibility. 

In so doing, if there should be such a reluctance, we would feel, 
or we were fearful, that the degree of effectiveness of the Reserve 
Forces could very well deteriorate. 

However, since that time we have received several briefings, and 
frankly, sir, we have talked directly and personally to the commanders 
of the three commands, and they have assured us categorically that 
they are more than delighted to have these organizations. 

And having listened to General Eaton’s and General Wilson’s and 
General Vidal’s presentations here, we feel that we have every reason 
now to assume that they are going to be accepted, and that the gain- 
ing commands are going to accept them and put all possible effort 
on the part of the commands to see that they not only maintain the 
high degree of ready status that they have, but even improve upon it. 

And we certainly can understand the logic in an organization where, 
say, the commander of a tactical air command troop carrier unit would 
like very much to be working with that command, and the commander 
with whom he will serve during mobilization or wartime. 

Incidentally, I would like to add to that, sir, that we are not just 
going to speak to them or talk to them and let it go at that. We are 
asking all three of these major commanders to appear before our 
body of reservists and guardsmen at our national convention in San 
Francisco this fall, and they will present their degree of activity up 
to that point, their organizational structure and what they are doing 
to take over these units and how well they are doing at that point. 
And we intend to continue such actions throughout the years. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, Colonel, does your position, that is, does 
the position of the Air Force [sic] endorse or does the endorsement 
include the new program that the Air Force is now implementing 
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whereby you set up flying, we will say, as activity A, and then you come 
over here to the classroom boys and set up a new mission for them? 
Does the Air Force [sic] endorse that program also ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Air Force Association ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I might say I felt exactly as the Air Force Asso- 
ciation did. When I first heard the program, I didn’t go along with 
it. But I dropped in to Mitchell Field here a few days ago, due to 
weather, and spent an hour there talking to the officers in charge of 
the program, and had an opportunity to go into detail, and when I 
found out the details of the program, I endorsed it. So I found 
myself in the same position that the Air Force Association has. 

I have no further questions, General Markey. 

In behalf of Mr. Rivers—I know he wanted to be here and to 
greet you—I want to thank you for coming and again commend the 
Air Force Association for their interest in the Reserves. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Statrnsuek. | have one question. 

On page 5 you made a recommendation, and I quote: 

In this connection the Air Force Association believes that the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Reserve Forces should be a permanent full-time member of the Air 
Force Council, with rank appropriate to that position. 

Could you elaborate on that recommendation ? 

Mr. Markey. Yes. 

I will ask Mr. Gray, if it is satisfactory to counsel. 

Mr. Gray. Well, frankly, sir, we would be very delighted if the 
Air Force would consider the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces being an officer of three-star rank. 

And, too, we firmly believe that especially on matters relating to 
Reserve Forces activities, that the representative, that is, the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, should have a voting privilege 
on the Air Force Council. 

We have been told that this is not necessarily practical, but that, 
however, he will be on hand as a consultant or as an adviser at all 
times that any matter with respect to the Air Force Reserve Forces 
is being discussed by the Air Force Council. 

This, of course, is a fine step in the right direction. 

We would be more gratified to learn, of course, that he also had 
voting privileges. 

I believe that a few years ago he did on Air Reserve Forces matters 
only. 

Of course, we recognize the fact that the Air Force Council does 
consider when it meets a multitude of problems, a multitude of oper- 
ational activities. And I could also see that in having to be present 
at every time the Air Force Council met would also take up a great 
deal of time of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, 

However, we are not giving in a bit or not changing our position 
a bit in feeling that he should be a member, certainly a member of 
the Council, and with voting privileges at the time Air Reserve Forces 
matters are discussed. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Is your concept or your recommendation based 
on the concept that the Air Force Council represents the Active 
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Establishment, makes plans for the Active Establishment; that the 
Reserve component is in fact under our mobilization plans going to 
be part of the Active Establishment, and therefore to have adequate 
representation in ultimate mobilization planning you should have 
some representation in fact on the Council and not just someone in 
the capacity or position to make suggestions or support a member of 
the Council ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

The word of the day, and we endorse this, is that it is integrated, 
it is one Air Force essentially, as far as the Air Force Reserve com- 
ponents are concerned ; they are integrated; they are part of the team, 
and they are either part of the team or they are not. And we feel 
that by having that voice on the Council, that that would be a greater 
endorsement of the Air Reserve Forces and give them an even greater 
voice in overall activities. 

Mr. Srrarr. I would like to also address myself to that point. 

I think it is also true now that you will find more and more of our 
Reserve activity being channeled toward accomplishing peacetime 
functions of the Air Force. And these functions cut across the com- 
plete spectrum of Air Staff actions. 

Consequently, if we are going to make maximum use of our Air 
Reserve Forces in support of the peacetime functions as well as war- 
time missions of the Air Force, then we believe that it would be best 
to have an individual with appropriate rank represented at the Air 
Council in order to exploit the tremendous resource of talent, 
facilities, and people, as well as capability, which we are in the Air 
Reserve Forces. 

Mr. SLaTinsHEek. Can you tell the committee what sort of peacetime 
functions, active functions, the Guard in your particuluar case are 
performing ? 

Mr. Srrarr. Yes. The Air National Guard—I think this committee 
is certainly well aware that we have a very active participation in the 
Air Defense Command mission, wherein we are standing alert at some 
20 facilities, active runway alert, in support of the Air Defense 
Command. 

In addition, we have three radar sites which are now performing 24- 
hour duty in support of the Air Defense Command. 

The Air National Guard tactical fighter units are now accomplish- 
ing the majority of the firepower demonstrations which the Tactical 
Air Command is required to perform in support of the Army. 

Of course, we still have this airlift support which the Air Reserve 
Forces are doing in support of active Air Force requirements. 

And there are some additional areas which of course will come under 
study, as we develop a strategic airlift capability. 

We then are in a position to where we may be able to support 
MATS in some of its peacetime deployments, such as the Big Slam 
operation, which recently was conducted into Puerto Rico. 

There are other areas where we may be able to utilize the Air 
Reserve Forces in support of peacetime functions of the Air Force. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. On this 24-hour alert, peacetime function that you 
mentioned, how do you man your aircraft and your facilities? Is 
this accomplished by technicians or is it accomplished with active duty 
guardsmen ? 
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Mr. Srrarr. It is accomplished by bringing Air guardsmen who are 
members of the unit on active duty for certain periods of time in order 
to pull their shift in support of the 24-hour operation. 

I think the policy in the guard now is to try to get every tactical 
pilot in a unit a period of time whereby he can perform duty under 
this 24-hour runway alert. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, what is the length of the period ? 

Mr. Srrarr. I think the maximum, sir, can be—— 

Mr. Markey. Fifty-nine. 

Mr. Srrarr. Fifty-nine days. I think after that there is some com- 
plication. But they may be on duty a week, may be on 3 days. It 
all depends on how the squadron works out its manning requirements. 

However, the concept is to give everybody a portion of that duty, 
so that they can all maintain the required level of intercept capability. 

Mr. Markey. As an example, Counsel, for what it is worth, my unit 
happens to be on an alert at the moment. And last month, 21 out of 
the 30 squadron tactical pilots in the wing went on that duty. 

We try not to have them on for too long a time. So we spread that 
training out and that activity out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. For 59 days? 

Mr. Marxry. No, sir; just for 1,2, and 3 days at a time, when a man 
can get away from his career, or his work. 

Mr. VAn Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Markey. We try to keep those periods short, as I say, so we 
spread that training out among the pilots, and also for each individual 
pilot, so that he doesn’t put a week of heavy training in and then we 
may not see him for awhile while other people are doing it, you see. 

Mr. StatinsneK. This probably is not a proper question for Gen- 
eral Strait. But could you make available to the committee some in- 
formation concerning the number of man-days that guardsmen per- 
form on active duty in this particular function ¢ 

We could probably get that from General Wilson. 

Mr. Srrarr. [am sure that General Wilson could provide that, sir. 

Mr. SiatinsHeKk. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ANG-ADC RUNWAY ALERT PROGRAM 


The alert program for the Air National Guard was implemented in August 
1954. The objective of the program is to provide training for the ground per- 
sonnel of the Air Defense Command radar stations, Air National Guard air- 
crews, and to supplement Air Defense Command’s operational requirement. 

The Air Defense Command alert program is rotated through the Air National 
Guard fighter interceptor squadrons so that maximum training will be achieved 
for the Air National Guard aircrews and the Air Defense Command radar sta- 
tions that do not have a regular squadron available to train as a part of the air 
defense team. Air Defense Command has expressed such satisfaction with the 
program in the past that they are currently considering expansion of the number 
of squadrons on alert. 

Each squadron that is on alert during daylight hours is allocated five active 
duty aircrew spaces from the total manpower authorization of the Air Force. 
The squadrons that are on alert for 24 hours are allocated nine active duty air- 
crew manpower spaces. These spaces are rotated through the aircrews that are 
in the Air National Guard squadron. In this way, maximum squadron training 
is achieved. 

From an overall expenditure of Federal funds standpoint the program has 
proven very economical for the training received. The only cost to the Air 
Force is the cost of the active duty spaces required for the aircrews. The 
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maintenance of the aircraft authorized is borne from within the current Air 
National Guard budget. It should be noted in this regard, however, that should 
Air Defense Command require a substantial increase in the program, it would 
be necessary to ask for some additional funding that is necessary for an ex- 
panded flying hour program. 

Through December of fiscal year 1960 the Air National Guard flew 1,195 hours 
under Air Defense Command control, bringing the total to 122,151 hours flown 
since the Air Defense program inception. During the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1960 Air National Guard aircraft performed 7,672 scrambles and 11,331 inter- 
cepts for a total of 70,842 scrambles and 139,497 intercepts since 1954. For 
fiscal year 1960 the programed amount for air defense runway alert is 50,370 
man-days, 

In addition to the aircrews that are involved in this program, there are four 
aircraft control and warning squadrons in the Air National Guard that assist 
Air Defense Command in the detection, identification, and interception of un- 
known aircraft. Two of these squadrons are located in Hawaii and provide the 
primary detection capability for that State. The other two are located at 
Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. All four of these squadrons have 
saved enough aircraft (military and civilian) in distress to more than pay for 
their continuation. Attached is a copy of a letter sent all Air National Guard 
squadrons as they go on the alert schedule outlining the administrative details 


that must be followed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1958. 
Subject : Use of Air National Guard personnel for air defense augmentation, 
To: The Adjutant General. 

1. The purpose of this letter is to establish the procedures, functions, and 
responsibilities of agencies and ii:dividuals involved in the program to augment 
the Air Defense Command through the use of Air National Guard personnel and 
equipment. 

2. The following definitions are applicable : 

(a) Operational control as defined in Joint Action Armed Forces AFM 1-1 
comprises those functions of command involving the assignment of tasks, the 
designation of objectives, and the authoritative direction necessary to accomplish 
the mission. For the purpose of the Air National Guard air defense augmenta- 
tion plan, operational control will be exercised by the designated Air Defense 
Command unit over active duty air National Guard crews and aireraft only 
during the hours of alert and upon those individuals on alert status. 

(b) Supervisory control is that control exercised by the Air National Guard 
unit commander over the active duty Air National Guard crews participating in 
the air defense mission. Actual command of active duty personnel cannot be 
delegated to an inactive officer. However, in order to implement the Air National 
Guard air defense augmentation plan, Air Defense Command has agreed that the 
Air National Guard unit commanders may retain supervisory control over the 
active duty personnel in respect to those matters necessary to carry out the 
normal functions of his unit. 

3. General information is as follows: 

(a) States with units selected to participate in the Air National Guard air 
alert programs will be responsible for providing a 5-minute alert of two combat 
ready aircraft manned by qualified aircrews. Aircraft and aircrews will re- 
main on 5-minute alert (readiness) during the time period specified in the 
covering letter of instructions. This alert will be either a 7-day-a-week, 14- 
hour-daylight schedule, or a 7-day-a-week, 24-hour schedule. Active duty is 
authorized for five aircrews when the unit is on a daylight schedule, and nine 
aircrews when the unit is on a 24-hour schedule. 

(b) The Air National Guard pilots who participate in the air alert program 
must be qualified in accordance with Air Defense Regulation 55-2. They will 
be voluntarily ordered into active military service under provisions of section 
672(d) of title 10, United States Code, with duty station at the home field and 
will be assigned to the local air defense group or division for purpose of per- 
forming such missions as may be directed by the Air Defense Command. 

(c) Additional air technician spaces are authorized at each station to sup- 
plement the support of this program. As a unit is put on alert status its air 
technician detachment manning document will be adjusted upward in accordance 
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with the increased workload while the unit going off of alert status will have its 
manning adjusted downward. 

(d) Periods of active duty will be of 1 to 59 days duration. Duty periods 
will be kept short and pilot vacancies will be rotated throughout the unit to ob- 
tain maximum training benefits to all tactical personnel. Consecutive tours of 
duty may be performed only when necessary for the accomplishment of the 
mission. In this event, a 1-day break in service will be mandatory at the 
conclusion of each 59-day period. 

(c) The active duty and air technician personnel comprising the group per- 
forming the air defense duty will be referred to as the — Air Alert Detach- 
ment ———— Fighter Interceptor Squadron. This designation is for the pur- 
pose of identification only. 

(f) In the event the parent Air National Guard unit is called or ordered to 
active duty, personnel participating in the air alert program will revert to their 
former status with the parent unit. Special orders will be issued by the unit 
air adviser relieving pilots from their air alert commitment in such a manner to 
insure there is no overlap or lapse of active military service between this special 
air alert assignment and their unit M—day assignment. 

(7) Administrative telephone calls in connection with Air Defense Activities 
will be conducted on telephones assigned to the unit air adviser. 

(h) Normal logistical support of Air National Guard air alert aircraft and 
crews is a responsibility of the Air National Guard unit concerned. However, 
in the event it is necessary to operate these air alert aircraft and crews from 
air fields other than their home base, maintenance support will be the responsi- 
bility of the Air Defense unit to which the Air National Guard air alert personnel 
are assigned. Critical spares and specialized maintenance crews peculiar to 
the type aircraft assigned the Guard unit and not otherwise available to the 
Commander, Air Defense Command will be provided by the Air National Guard 
Commander concerned. Fuels and lubricants will be provided as outlined in 
AFM 67-4. 

(i) Courts Martial jurisdiction over the Air National Guard active duty 
personnel will be the responsibility of the Air Defense Group or Division to 
which such personnel are assigned. 

(j) The processing of claims resulting from accounts or property damage 
involving Air National Guard active duty personnel will be the responsibility 
of the claims officer of the Air Defense Group or Division to which such personnel 
are assigned. The Air National Guard unit commander will provide all reason- 
able assistance to the claims officer necessary to properly process such claims. 

(k) Active duty Air National Guard personnel participating in the alert plan 
are authorized hospitalization and outpatient medical services at Armed Services 
medical facilities on the same basis as other active duty Air Force personnel. 

(1) Emergency medical and dental care by non-Federal activities will be 
subject to the provisions of AFR 160-53 and 160-53A. The Air Defense Group 
or Division to which the individual active duty officer is assigned will be the 
appropriate authority for such care as provided in paragraph 5a(2), AFR 
160-534. 

(m) Notwithstanding the fact that officers are being ordered to active duty 
under the provisions of section 672(d), title 10, United States Code, allowances 
for travel to and from active duty will be under the provisions of part A, chapter 
6, Joint Travel Regulations. Special orders will so indicate. 

4. The functions and responsibility of the Air National Guard are as follows: 

(a) Supervisory control of air alert detachment personnel will be retained 
by the Air National Guard commander. It will be exercised by the Air National 
Guard Base Detachment Commander except during scheduled unit drill assem- 
blies at which time the responsibility will be assumed by the Air National Guard 
unit commander. 

(b) Parent Air National Guard units will be responsible for: 

(1) Logistical support of the alert aircraft when operated from the home 
station. 

(2) Providing the air adviser with rosters of personnel participating in the 
air alert program. The rosters will indicate information required for the pub- 
lishing of the special orders. This data will be furnished sufficiently in advance 
of the active duty date of the officer or officers concerned to insure publishing of 
the special orders prior to that date. 

(3) The processing and administration of air alert personnel under the pro- 
visions of this letter. 
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(4) Advising the National Guard Bureau in the event it becomes necessary 
to assign an individual to more than three consecutive 59-day tours of duty. 

(5) Bringing the applicable provisions of this letter to the attention of all 
pilots in the program at the outset of each officer’s active duty period. 

(6) Assuring that pilot personnel selected to perform air alert duties are 
familiar with all operational directives and procedures of Air Defense Command 
and qualified under provisions of Air Defense Command Regulations 55-2 and 
ADCM 55-5 prior to active participation in this program. 

(7) The security of classified documents, material, and equipment. Security 
measures taken will comply with current Air Force and Air National Guard 
regulations and directives. 

5. The functions and responsibilities of the Air Defense Command are as 
follows: 

(a) The Air Defense Command will assume operational control of personnel 
assigned to the alert units and with a minimum advance notice of 15 days as 
to the availability of personnel and equipment at the selected sites will: 

(1) Provide for the installation, maintenance, and upkeep of communication 
facilities required for the operational control of the Air National Guard air 
alert detachment. 

(2) Forward to the Air National Guard air alert detachments all operational 
directives and regulations and intelligence information required in the perform- 
ance of the air defense mission. 

(3) Detail liaison officers to these Air National Guard air alert detachments 
to indoctrinate personnel to assist in the establishment of the operational proce- 
dures required. 

(b) Air alert pilots will not be ordered from their home station except on 
TDY orders issued by the proper air defense air division for the purposes of 
training, orientation, or emergencies arising in the performance of the air alert 
mission, 

6. Functions and responsibilities of Continental Air Command are as follows: 

(a) Orders placing officer personnel on voluntary active duty will be issued 
by Continental Air Command through the senior air adviser at each of the 
selected Air National Guard locations and will read as per attached sample. 
Such orders will be issued sufficiently in advance to allow a copy to reach the 
air defense group to which the active duty personnel are assigned prior to the 
day a morning report must be prepared on subject personnel. 

(b) The air adviser at the appropriate Air National Guard location who is 
responsible for ordering the Air National Guard officers to active duty will be 
designated assistant adjutant of the appropriate numbered Air Force of CONAC. 
This designation will be for the sole purpose of issuing special orders bearing 
the letter head of the numbered Air Force. 

7. Processing: 

(a) Prior to entry on active duty of officers under the provisions of this letter, 
the following action will be completed : 

(1) Special orders ordering the individual to voluntary active duty and relief 
therefrom will be issued. AFM 30-3 will apply in the preparation of these orders. 

(2) Prepare and sign in duplicate Medical Certificate No. 1. (See attachment 
No. 1.) 

(b) Upon relief from active duty, the following action will be taken: 

(1) Prepare and sign, in duplicate, Medical Certificate No. 2. (See attachment 
No. 1.) 

(2) Complete and sign DD Form 220 “Active Duty Report,” in duplicate. 

(3) Forward to Hq, USAF, Attn: Personnel Records Service Division the 
following: 

(a) Original copy of completed and signed DD Form 220 “Active Duty Report.” 

(b) Two copies of special order ordering and relieving the individual from 
active duty. 

(c) Original copy of executed medical certificates (1 and 2). 

(d) All other records and one copy of the special order will be filed in the 
field 201 file. 

(e) The administration outlined above will be all that is necessary for the 
processing of those officers who are being voluntarily ordered to active duty 
under the provisions of this letter. i 

8. Reporting: 

(a) Air National Guard Morning Report (AF Form 183). 

(1) The administrative workload created by the number of officers who would 
possibly participate in the air alert program duriag any one month dictates 
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that the following instructions apply to the Air National Guard units under this 
program : 

(a) Personnel voluntarily ordered to active duty for the purpose of partici- 
pating in the Air Defense Command air alert program will not be dropped from 
the morning report of the parent unit, nor will an entry be made in the “Status 
Change” section of the morning report. 

(b) At the end of the month a special roster (see ANGR 55-02) will be pre- 
pared by the parent unit listing all officers who have participated in the Air 
Defense Command air alert program during the month. This roster will be 
certified by the unit commander or his duly authorized representative and will 
be submitted by the parent unit as an attachment to the monthly Air National 
Guard unit morning report. 

(b) Air National Guard Attendance Roll (AF Form 634). 

(1) Active duty personnel participating in the Air Defense Command air 
alert program will be listed on the attendance roll of the unit in the normal 
manner. This will be reflected on AF Form 634 as “Constructively present” 
for unit training assemblies. 

(2) This method is being employed to support the requirements of ANGR 
35-05 and allow those officers participating in the alert program to count to- 
ward the 60 percent aggregate attendance requirement of AFM 173-22. 

(c) In addition to the requirements outlined above, the parent unit will be 
responsible for the submission of information for the daily morning report 
to the air defense group in accordance with AFM 171-6 covering all individuals 
of the unit who are serving on voluntary active duty and are participating in 
Air Defense Command air alert program. When possible special orders placing 
the officers on active duty will be issued sufficiently in advance of the day the 
individual is placed on active duty to insure that a copy reaches the air de- 
fense group or division prior to the day that a morning report must be sub- 
mitted. If circumstances prevent the issuance of orders in advance, morning 
report information will be submitted to the air defense group or division of 
assignment as expeditiously as possible by any available means, but not later 
than the date of entry on active duty. If the morning report is furnished by 
means other than a special order, the name, rank, letter, number, component 
(ANGUS), aeronautical rating, paragraph number, special order number, head- 
quarters issuing order, date of order, primary and duty AFSC, duration of 
active duty will be furnished to the Air Defense Group. A copy of the special 
order will be then forwarded to the Air Defense Group when it is issued. 

(d@) Daily personnel status changes on all Air National Guard personnel 
participating in the Air Defense Command air alert program will be reported 
by “hot line” directly to the Air Defense group or division. 

(e) Negative reports will be made. 

9. Payroll 

(a) Entitlement to pay and allowances. Air National Guard officer per- 
sonnel ordered to active duty in the performance of this mission will be en- 
titled to the same pay and allowances as military personnel of the same rank 
in the regular Air Force on extended active duty. 

(b) Qualification for incentive pay. In order to qualify for incentive pay 
a member must accomplish the minimum flight requirements set forth in chap- 
ter 13, part 1, AFM 173-22, as amended. (See paragraph 23, NGB Bulletin 
Volume VIII, No. 19, 26 April 1957.) 

(c) Payrolls. Payrolls will be prepared by the parent Air National Guard 
unit and submitted through the unit air adviser’s office to the appropriate Air 
Force finance officer for computation and payment from Air Force MPR funds. 
DD Forms 201 and 201a will be utilized in effecting payment to officer personnel 
on active duty. Payrolls will be prepared semimonthly, and will contain the 
names of all personnel who have been on active duty during the particular 
period. Detailed instructions pertaining to the preparation, processing, and 
disposition of DD Form 201 and 201a are contained in chapter 4, part 2, 
AFM 173-22. 

10. Operations and training 

(a) All operations will be conducted under the provisions of Air Defense 
Command regulations and directives. The necessary regulations and directives, 
including IFR scramble and recovery procedures, will be provided the Air 
National Guard unit by the Air Defense Command unit exercising operational 
control over the crews and aircraft. 
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(b) Operational control will be established and exercised by the proper 
Air Defense Division only during the hours of alert and upon those individuals 
on alert duty. 

(c) Unit requests for relief from runway alert commitments, such as the 
annual field training periods, will be submitted for approval or disapproval to 
Air Defense Command through the Chief, National Guard Bureau. 

(d) Air National Guard unit drill assemblies or special exercises may be 
attended by personnel participating in the air alert program except where 
actual duty schedules interfere. Additional pay for attendance at drill assem- 
blies or special exercises while in active duty status is not authorized. They 
will be counted as constructively present on the Air National Guard unit roster. 

(e) Additional aircraft are not available for assignment to units partici- 
pating in the air alert program. 

(f) Aireraft accident or casualty reports concerning Air National Guard 
active duty pilots will be routed and processed by the Air National Guard in 
accordance with the desires of the Air Defense Command. 

(g) Personnel participating in the air alert program will be responsible for 
meeting AFR 60-2 requirements as well as Continental Air Command training 
directives. 

(hk) Time flown on air alert mission may be applied to annual Continental 
Air Command training requirements. 

(i) Every effort will be made in the using Air Defense Command air divi- 
sion to assure at least one flight daily of each Air National Guard alert team. 

(j) Air base detachment of unit commander will be responsible for estab- 
lishing pertinent SOP’s and operational procedures with particular emphasis 
on the safety of personnel and property on and surrounding the base. 

(k) Areas where gun or rockets may be charged and cleared and procedures 
for the taxi, runup and takeoff and landing of alert aircraft must be established 
with the consideration that the guns or rockets are “hot” and the possibility of 
an accidental discharge is ever present. Unnecessary flying over or pointing 
toward residential areas during any of these procedures is to be avoided. 

(1) Scheduling of alert personnel will be the responsibility of the Air Na- 
tional Guard. 

(m) Pilots participating in the air alert program will operate under the 
provisions of Air Defense Command operational directives in addition to adher- 
ing to current Air National Guard base regulations. 

(n) Additional facilities either by lease or construction are not authorized 
as a result of participation in the air alert program. 

For the Chief, National Guard Bureau: 

WINstTON P. WILSON, 
Major General, 
Chief, Air Force Division. 
2 Incls: 
1. Special Order. 
2. Medical Certificate. 
SPECIAL ORDER 


UP 10 USC 672(d) EA FNO with his consent and with the consent of the 
Governor or other appropriate authority of the State, Territory or District of 
Columbia, is ordered to AD in GR INDC for number of days stated below unless 
sooner REL. ASG (Appropriate Air Defense Organization) with DY STA 
at ———-. On effective date of duty officer will proceed from his home or 
temporary address of record as indicated to DY STA. Officer will be released 
from DY STA in time to arrive at his home on date indicated. AD will com- 
mence at 0001 hours effective date and terminate at 2400 hours on date of 
release from AD. Officer will revert to status in the (State) ANG on the day 
subsequent to date of release from AD. Transport of DEPNS and SHIPMT 
of HHG is not AUTH. PCS. TDN. TVL if required to report to DY STA 
is CHG to (Fund citation should be as directed by the appropriate number Air 
Force). Pay and ALW CHG to (Fund citation should be as directed by the 
appropriate number Air force). Allowances for travel to and from Active Duty 
will be determined in accordance with Part A, Chapter 6, Joint Travel Regulation. 





Eff date | Date to arr at HA 





Name, gr, AFSN and HA | Res asgmt | No. of days 
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MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 
Date 

MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 
No. 1 

I certify that I consider myself sound and well and physically qualified for 
military duty, that I was considered physically qualified for military service 
at the time of accomplishment of my last annual physical examination on or 
Ee Ee ae ee ate eS ee ae and to the best of my knowledge 

Date Place 

and belief, I do not have any physical defects or conditions, except as noted 
below, which would preclude the performance of full military duty. 


Signed 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 
No. 2 
ey 9} Date 
I certify that during the period of active duty from ~__--_-------_------ to 


ae _____________ there has been no change in my physical condition and 
that I am not suffering any disability, defect, or illness which was not present 
at the beginning of this tour of duty. 


Signed 

Mr. Srrarr. I am not familiar enough with that area to make an 
accurate statement . 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Slatinshek, I might just amplify this just a bit, 
with regard to the Air Reserve Troop Carrier Unit. 

We had our Reserve Council meet here in Washington last Friday, 
and one of our council members, a Colonel McPartland, who com- 
mands the troop carrier wing out of Selfridge, with respect to the 
Swift Lift operation—and when we advised that this was going to 
be cut back, if not cut out completely, he was very disturbed. Because 
he advises that his unit—he calls them a bunch of tigers, and I am 
sure they are—are ready to go, and that a number of the crewmen, 
officers and crewmen, are people who can get a day or two off during 
the week because of their type of civilian occupation, and if a Swift 
Lift operation should come up or a mission, they are available to do it. 

And not only is it good training, they definitely are affording sub- 
stantial logistic support to the active establishment. And we believe 
it would be a real crime to cut this—to decrease this program, or 
even cut it out completely. 

Mr. StattnsHex. I have one other question, General Strait, on 
your tanker capability ; that is, your refueling capability. 

How do your guardsmen now accomplish some training in that area, 
if any? 

Mr. Srrarr. Well, Mr. Slatinshek, I am sure you have heard me 
express myself on this before, that this is one of the very serious weak- 
nesses that we have in our training program as pertains to tanker 
training for the tactical fighter units and the tactical reconnaissance 
units in the Air National Guard. 

At the present time, there is no established program for receipt; 
that is, so our aircrews can receive this type of training. 

Some time past we were able to work on sort of a catch-can basis, 
with elements of the tanker force in the Strategic Air Command, and 
get some training from them. 

Since, for about the last year, now, we have not been able to get any 
tanker training whatsoever. 

This, of course, affects seriously our mobilization capability. 
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We have the airplanes which can span the ocean, which have a capa- 
bility of inflight refueling. But there is no program at the present 
time for us to receive refueling training. 

I understand—and General Wilson may have mentioned this in his 
statement, to the effect that they are trying to make available to the 
Air National Guard, when they become excess to the resource of 
Strategic Air Command, some KC-97’s, so that we, in turn, can 
develop within the Reserve Forces our own tanker capability. 

Unfortunately, the F-84F’s are not compatible with the type of 
tanker capability we have in the Tactical Air Command. 

I am sure that if they were compatible, the same type of aero-re- 
fueling system, that we could get some help from the Tactical Air 
Command. 

But at the present time we are not getting any training on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis in inflight refueling because of the lack of avail- 
able tankers. 

Mr. Rivers (presiding). General Strait 

Mr. Srrair. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Rivers. I want to apoogize to all of you gentlemen. I had to 
go down there at the SEATO meeting. That is why my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Van Zandt, and Mr. Bray, have been trying to carry 
on. And they did carry on, better than I could. But I wanted to be 
here, and you can’t be both places. 

I was impressed with what you just finished saying. I think we 
are going to give General Wilson 

Where is General Wilson ? 

General Witson. Right here, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see you with my third glass. [ Laughter. ] 

I think we are going to give you $5.7 million. Is that what you 
want—or $7.5 million, which is it ? 

General Witson. 5.7, sir, in authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. 5.7, for you to do just what he wants, and that is to 
strengthen 

General Witson. Part of that is for our C—97. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, to give you additional heavier fighters. 

General Winson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Your Century series, and along with the capabilities 
for your heavier inventories, like those tankers. 

Now, I was impressed with what you say about the capability of 
the two refueling techniques, which are what—F-80 what ? 

Mr. Srrarr. F-84F, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. F-84F’s. 

That is not compatible to a 97? 

Mr. Srrarr. It is compatible with the KC-97, sir, but in the Tacti- 
cal Air Command, their tanker force is the K B-50. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh. 

Mr. Srrair. Which requires the probe and drogue system. 

So if we had more Century series fighters, then we would be com- 
patible with the probe and drogue system which is presently in effect 
in the K B-50 tanker force in the Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Rivers. This subcommittee is fortunate in having Mr. Van 
Zandt, who is on the Conference, and also Mr. Bray, who is on the 
Airlift Subcommittee. 
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So we are going to get you some new stuff. 

Mr. Srrarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

At the place in the record here, where their study was placed in 
the record, there seems—It is: 

The Air Force recommends a study prepared by the Air Force Association, 
Air National Guard Council, entitled “Military Airlift Reserve Forces of the 
Air Force.” 

I told them they had rather valuable information here that I wish 
we would have had on the Airlift Subcommittee. Although I think 
we covered it fairly well along that line. 

But there is one matter I do want to mention, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. This whole matter has been placed in the record; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. StatinsueK. According to the direction of the chairman, yes. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I thought. 

Now, I do wish you would note—I don’t think there is anything in 
here that could be classified, but there are a bunch of statistics that 
I have not checked. And I do believe it might be wise to look, 
to check on that. I think it is all right, and I know that you thought 
it was or you wouldn’t have suggested it. 

Perhaps that same information is available in many sources, but 
I wouldn’t want, if it isn’t available in any other sources, for it to 
appear in this. 

I have reference to some of the annexes. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Yes, sir. I will have the Air Force check it. 

Mr. Bray. I think it is all right. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It isa very good report, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you read the report we made on the airlift ¢ 

Mr. Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you agree with any of it? 

Mr. Markey. Yes, indeed, we did. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine. 

Mr. Markey. Indeed, we did. 

Mr. Rivers. What we want to do is to do just what General Eaton 
says he wants to do, and General Wilson, exactly. 

What we want is to have an immediately responsive Reserve. ‘That 
is the excuse they give us on this change, which I am going to ask 
General Eaton about as soon as I can find a second—what we want 
to do is to have a responsive organization. 

I have seen the time in my 20 years in Congress when we had a lot 
of Reserves on paper. 

(Mr. Markey nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what we don’t have in-being we aren’t going to 
have time to get, and that is for sure. 

So what we want to do—that is why we are having these posture 
hearings. And I want to impress you gentlemen that we aren't 
having these hearings for fun. I can do a lot of things better this 
morning than sit here. 
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Now, we are taking over the weapons system authority at the 
beginning of the next Congress; that is, this committee will pass on 
the authorization, before appropriations may be made for the weapons 
system for the military. And it is going to be a determination of 
me and the rest of us, 1 know—certainly our subcommittee—to speak 
when Reserve interests come up for consideration at that time. 

And without deprecating any of the statements made by the 
Regulars, we want to have a responsive approach, coordinated as 
between the two branches of our military. 

I know the dedication of you gentlemen. When you fly these 
Century series, or 84F’s, or 94’s or whatever they are, you have to be 
current or you can’t operate it, and if you are not current, you will 
end up over here at Arlington, or some other national cemetery. 

Frankly, I think things look better for you. I think things look 
better for you. And I am very much encouraged. 

And I think General Wilson is going: 

(Further remarks directed off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. That is, when we get those new inventories. 

And I don’t think General Eaton is going to give us any problem, 
getting these inventories—and you, too, General Vidal. 

(Further remarks directed off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Whenever we get these things—when the Air Force is 
determined to go to pushbutton warfare in so many areas. 

We aren’t going to junk all these things that they are going to 
retire and put on the parking lots. We are going to use them, if it is 
possible. 

That is where you come in. And that is the reason for this hearing. 

And I want you to know that we appreciate the work you gentle- 
men give in presenting these things to us. And it is not easy to 
prepare all these things. And we know that. 

You gentlemen are civilians, essentially. And we appreciate this 
very much. 

I wish I had been here for all of it. But it will give me an excuse 
to do a little midnight reading. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are very thankful 
of being here. 

As I said in my statement, the main guidance and one of the main 
sources for the advancement of the Reserve program has been the 
effort and the interest and the support and the guidance of this sub- 
committee, and we look forward to its continuance. And as to every- 
thing that you have said, Mr. Chairman, we are in your corner. 

Mr. Rivers. Tell me, now, are you going to have any trouble 
implementing this new program ? 

Mr. Markey. We don’t look forward to it, Mr. Chairman. Cer- 
tainly, I don’t in my unit, and I know General Strait doesn’t in his. 

I have heard none of the people with whom we daily associate in our 
activities look forward to it as being any great obstacle at all. 

In any new program there are bound to be some difficulties, but with 
the proper attitude, such as has been shown here in the statements 
made yesterday and we believe in our statement, we don’t visualize 
any real problem in putting it through. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we don’t anticipate any, either. What we want 
to do is to be helpful to both you and the Regulars. That is our 
mission. And we want to see that you get adequate facilities. 
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That is the only thing that worries me, is the facilities for you 
gentlemen, both the Guard and the Reserve. 

I don’t think we are going fast enough on your facilities. And 
when you get these Century series, as General Wilson knows that I 
know, you are going to need a lot more stuff. 

And that reminds me, General Wilson, you and General Eaton can 
come back up here now. Because there are some things I want to 
ask you all, as soon as I finish with these gentlemen. “We want to 
get you these facilities. 

Mr. Markey. We are going to be monitoring it, Mr. Chairman. 
And as was indicated in answer to counsel's ‘earlier question, we 
visualize a great success in this program. We think it will work well. 
But we are going to continue to monitor it constantly, and I am sure 
you will hear from us if we don’t think it is going. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to congratulate you on “that attitude. I think 
if you go into something assuming it is going to be successful, you have 
gota lot of the troubles out of the w ay. 

Let’s all presume that the thing is going to work out, and let’s make 
it work. Wewill help youany way wecan. We plan to. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STRAUBEL Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srrarr. T ‘hank you. 

Mr. Rivers. General Eaton, would you and—— 

Mr. SLAtTINsHEK. General Wilson. 

Mr. Rivers. And General Wilson and General Vidal come forward ¢ 

General Eaton. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fridge is not able to be with 
us. He is over at the Senate with the ROPA hearings which are 
scheduled for this morning, before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

But we are prepared to answer further questions. I have General 
Wilson with me and General Vidal, and we have some other backup 
personnel, so that 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, have you those questions ? 

Mr. SuatinsHek. I have the letter in the other office. 

But basically, the letter you have reference to is the letter in which 
the Air Force announced to you and to other Members of Congress 
that they were implementing the new Air Reserve program. 

Mr. Rivers. That is covered in General Eaton’s statement. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The why’s and the wherefore’s about it. I didn’t have 
in mind that. 

We couldn’t be here yesterday, Mr. Van Zandt and I. We were 
representing you on the conference. 

(Further remarks directed off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. But seriously, what we want to do is to do just what 
you mentioned to us first, in giving you these facilities. 

Now, what abou that? How is that going to affect your facilities 
as you ‘phase this new inventories in your present makeup, with this 
new organization ? 

General Wiison. Sir, with the new organization or the new manage- 
ment system, it has no "effect on our facilities. Our facility require- 
ments are based on the type of aircraft that are coming into the pro- 
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gram, where we change from, say, an 86-L to an F-102, which is the 
basis for that additional 5.7 million. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. 

Now, what about your present facilties, including your maintenance 
training / ar 

General Witson. Yes, sir; this takes care of us, of bringing us up 
to date with those aircraft that are programed, so that we will have 
the facilities at the time we receive the aircraft. That is the main 
thing. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to direct this to General Eaton. 

Now, General Eaton, the thing that worries me and I wrote Mr. 
Mahon, with the approval of this committee—Mr. Van Zandt, you 
remember that ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. About these technicians. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we can’t budget these people out of business and 
give you the maintenance that you need for these new inventories, 
new to you. 

General Eaton. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. In the Reserves. 

And I want to ask you how is that going to affect your program 
when the budget keeps you from getting much-needed funds to keep 
these boys fully current and in keeping with what you claim will be 
effectuated with this new program / 

General Eaton. Mr. Chairman, when the airplanes assigned to the 
Air National Guard are changed for a later type, it is entirely possible 
that there will be a new requirement or a different requirement in the 
number of technicians required to maintain the equipment. 

Naturally, when this new equipment goes from the Regular Estab- 
lishment to the Air National Guard, the funding under which the Air 
National Guard operates is affected. And we have some adjustment 
that must be made so that they will have the proper number of tech- 
nicians to maintain the equipment. 

I think General Wilson can be more specific on his exact require- 
ments, but this adds up into dollars and sometimes changes our 
program. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, all of this comes under 

General Witson. Operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Rivers. Operation and maintenance. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, all of this comes under General Eaton’s office ? 

General Eaton. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. All of it comes under General Eaton’s office ? 

General Witson. He is Director of the Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Rivers. You work for General Eaton ? 

General Witson. I wear two hats, sir: I work as a deputy for him, 
and also as the Deputy Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. But this area comes under the Air 
Force hat, doesn’t it ? 

General Eaton. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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General Earon. The funding of the Air National Guard program 
is a function of the National Guard Bureau and as such comes under 
General Wilson, who is the Deputy Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, when he is wearing one of his other hats. 

General Wirson. Mr. C ‘hairman, to try to straighten this out, there 
is a portion of the budget, namely personnel, operation and mainte- 
nance, and construction, that is appropriated for the Air National 
Guard. 

We in the National Guard Bureau develop those budgets, present 
them to the Air Staff, and do our own defense through the Bureau 
of the Budget and to Congress. 

There has been a change in our appropriation I think since Gen- 
eral Harrison was before your committee and brought up the tech- 
nician program. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. That is that $5 million; wasn’t it? 

General Wiison. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. That $5 million. 

General Wiison. There has been—no, sir. There has been an in- 
creased change in that. That is what General Harrison was asking 
for. 

Due to the early arrivals of the F—102, yesterday in the reclamma 
before the Senate, the Air Force requested that the Air National 
Guard appropriation be increased in the maintenance and operation 
accounts by $11.2 million. This included an increase in technicians 
of 480 man-years, which takes care of the added maintenance require- 
ments for the 104, the 102 and the 100, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you give this committee something in writing on 
that? 

Now, if the Air Force has requested it, that means the Budget has 
approved it. 

General Witson. It has been approved by OSD and by the Bureau 
of the Budget, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Therefore, it will pass. 

Geenral Wirson. I presume that it would. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Wrison. It will have to go in conference between the House, 
of course, and the Senate. 

Mr. Rivers. We know that. 

Therefore, it will be all right. 

You didn’t do that before the House, did you ? 

General Wirson. No, sir, because this program, at the time we were 
before the House, had not taken effect. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Geenral Wuson. This is a change in the program since we were 
before the House on our appropriation. And at that time there was 
a reduction of some $5 million for technicians. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wirson. And for pilots, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. Now, Mr. Slatinshek, you get all that. I want the 
committee to be advised of that, because we have had a lot of cor- 
respondence on that. 

General Wirson. I will be glad to furnish to your committee, sir, a 
complete breakdown of what the additional $11.2 million 
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Mr. Rivers. Can you get that to us today ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir, I can have it over today. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want a copy, and I want you to give Mr. Van Zandt 
a Copy. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

General Witson. Also in the construction appropriation, the Air 
Force asked for an additional $6.5 million to take care of the 5.77, 
that is in conference between—in the authorization between the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean in our bill? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to approve it. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

They are asking for that money, also, which has also been approved 
by the Dep: irtment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, don’t tell anybody we are going “to approve 
it. That is why we are telling you in confidence. (Laughter. | 

General Witson. No, sir. “Raising hand.| I swear I will keep 
your statement in confidence. 

(Mr. Rivers’ further remarks directed off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. That is all I wanted to ask you. 

Is there anything you wanted to particularly bring to our attention, 
General Eaton ? 

General Eaton. No, sir. 

I think the committee was very kind in listening to my statement. 
And the points that I wanted to bring up are covered in my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t want to bring you here last Friday—when was 
it? We didn’t have a meeting Friday. 

Mr. StartysieK. No, sir, not on Friday. 

Mr. Rivers. Because we had some things we had to do, and I didn’t 
want to make you work out of school any more than we could help. 
We wanted to finish this. 

General Eaton, you are new on this job, aren’t you ? 

General Eaton. I have been on this assignment since the Ist of 
September. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Eaton. This past fall. 

But prior to that I had a tour of 4 years as commander of the 10th 
Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. You were in Michigan. 

General Eaton. Located at Selfridge Field. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Eaton. One of ConAC’s three air forces. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you were an integral part of ConAC out in the 
field ? 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now that you got back here to the summit, do you think 
this is going to hurt the troops out in the bullrushes ? 

General Eaton. Mr. C hairman, I endorse the plan, and I think that 
we should go ahead with it. 

Mr. Rivers, Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 
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(Further discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. When are they going to resolve the destiny of Mitchel 
Field? 

General Earon. Mr. Chairman, that has been—the question of 
utilization of Mitchel Field has been under consideration and study 
by the Air Force for some time, a matter of the last few years, 

It has as its main function the support of Continental Air Command 
Headquarters, an administrative activity. 

The Air Staff and the Secretary still are considering the matter. 

For the present, the headquarters will remain at Mitchel Field. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, at this point, in the event that Mitchel 
Field was abandoned, what would it mean in the way of inconvenience 
to the functioning of the Reserves! Where would they go? What 
other fields in the New York area would they go to? 

General Earon. There are other bases in the New York area which 
could be considered as the location for the flying activity, 514th Troop 
Carrier Wing, which is the unit that is located at Mitchel Field. 

Perhaps Floyd Bennett, which is a naval installation. 

Perhaps McGuire, which is on the New Jersey side. 

And perhaps Newburgh 

General VipaL. Stewart. 

General Eaton. Stewart Air Force Base at Newburgh. 

These can be reached by the reservists, on certain areas of the New 
York City complex of communities. Those stations could be con- 
sidered as the location for this activity. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you have something out on Long Island, too. 

General Eaton. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You would add mileage, however, to the distance 
traveled by the Reserves. 

General Earon. Not necessarily. If the wing, which has two squad- 
rons at Mitchel, were divided, perhaps reservists on the New Jersey 
side could utilize McGuire Air Force Base, for one squadron there, 
and if there were one squadron on the Long Island side, then the 
reservists could perhaps go to the one that is closest to their home. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the source of this pressure that is being ap- 
plied to the Air Force to dispose of Mitchel Field? Is it for economy 
reasons, or is it pressure / 

General Eaton. One of the features of the plan which we are adopt- 
ing is purifying the activities of Continental Air Command so that 
they are in a major way limited to support of the Air Force Reserve. 

As such, base functions should be avoided where possible. And 
where it is necessary that they have a place, it should be manned in a 
manner similar to that utilized by the Air National Guard. In other 
words, using the technician plan. 

It leaves us with a major installation, such as Mitchel Field, which 
will be chargeable to the Air Force Reserve. And the annual cost of 
this installation is of the order of $9 million a year. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Then you mean by that that Mitchel Field would 
not fit into the Department of the Air’s required facilities or needed 
facilities? 

General Eaton. We are still considering the matter. But those 
are the factors that are being weighed. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. But there is no pressure from the real estate people 
on Long Island ¢ 

General Earon. Yes, I believe there are pressures by certain activi- 
tiesin that area. ‘The press, and perhaps at one time the city, was con- 
cerned with our utilization of this expensive real estate. I think there 
were pressures that were directed toward the returning of this prop- 
erty to the tax rolls. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you at liberty to say what locations are under con- 
sideration if this were moved? Because you will have to have some 
headquarters. 

Would you come over here at Andrews Field and take over the 
facilities that are now occupied by the National Guard, or would you 
let them keep it a few weeks longer? [Laughter. ] 

General Eaton. We would probably weigh the availability of fa- 
cilities where the headquarters could be supported as a tenant on a 
base having another major Air Force activity. 

Mr. Rivers. In view of this program which is now beginning to 
be implemented, would it make more sense from an operational stand- 
point that consideration be given to the relocation of Mitchel Field, 
asa military man ? 

General Karon. From the operational 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to get you in a jam, because you have 
enough problems. 

General Earon. From an operational point of view, we have lim- 
ited the type of operations that take place at Mitchel Field: No jet 
operations take place there, except in a very limited and controlled 
way. And we have been able to cope with that in recent years. 

So if the decision is to remain there, I think that we will be able 
to cope with that problem. 

Mr. Rivers. But you don’t know any other locations under con- 
sideration ¢ 

General Eaton. We, I think, would consider all Air Force facilities 
that might be utilized. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I imagine you would. You would even consider 
some of them in Mississippi, wouldn’t you? But you wouldn’t go 
there. I mean you wouldn't go there. 

Now, where would you go, as a practical matter? Would you say 
in the metropolitan area, or would you go to the Continental Air Com- 
mand, out in the Air Defense Command, or whatever it is, such as 
at Eustis? 

General Eaton. Asa practical matter, I wouldn’t be able, I believe, 
to give you an answer at the present time. It is being considered, 
along with other factors. 

Mr. Rivers. It seems as a practical matter you would program some 
for Andrews, as a practical matter. 

Andrews Field is becoming a large complex of things of this char- 
acter. 

You take, we got 

General Eaton. Under this plan, Andrews Field 

Mr. Rivers. I am not suggesting you leave New York. I am speak- 
ing of when you put in this new program, which will save you $9 
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million, maybe, at Mitchel Field, when you get it implemented, or 
you say so—now, you have to have some operational headquarters. 
You have got to have one somewhere. You sure can’t just abolish 
Mitchel Field and not set up Hall's outfit somewhere. 

General Eaton. I would answer that, Mr. Chairman, by saying 
that we would consider those bases where we have facilities that could 
absorb this load. 

Mr. Rivers. Could absorb. 

General Eaton. Asa tenant. 

Mr. Rivers. And it would be a tenant on a base ? 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be a tenant ona base. 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t have its own base. 

General Eaton. Well, in that way we would avoid the cost to the 
Reserve program 

Mr. Rivers. I know what you can avoid. You could avoid all the 
facilities, like PX’s, hospitals and housing and things of that charac- 
ter. 

General Earon. We could utilize those facilities that already would 
be there. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

General Eaton. For the necessary support of a base with another 
mission as well. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

And that wouldn’t be so easy to do. Because you don’t have a lot 
of bases in this country with adequate housing. 

General Eaton. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Rivers. And things of that character, because the ones which 
are being vacated by SAC—while they do have housing, you would 
have to start over from scratch anyway. 

General Eaton. Well, the excellent permanent facilities that are at 
Mitchel Field are a factor that is being weighed on this matter. 
The matter is under continuing study, as ‘it has been for the past, I 
believe, 3 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I want you to carry this bone back to the De- 
partment of Defense. I would hate to see you all leave Mitchel Field, 
unless there is a reason for it. Because that is valuable real estate. 
And unless the people in New York just want you to get out and 

ushed you out—they have got more influence than I have, and where 
it counts. I would hate to see you just walk off and leave it. 

Because I can tell you one thing: Whoever gets it is going to have 
to buy it at the fair market value. I can tell you i that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This committee will have to pass on it. 

Mr. Rivers. I can tell you that right now. As they say down in 
South Carolina, they ain’t getting it for nothing, if you catch the 
point. [Laughter. ] 

Now, you carry that back to these people up here who want to 
vacate that. 

That is a fine old base. I was up there last year, as you know. 

General Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have some fine installations there. You have 
some fine quarters there. You got almost as good as the quarters they 
have down here at the Gun Factory, that the Navy 
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(Further remarks directed off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Van Zandt and I know a little something about 
these things. We want you to have a good headquarters, if you can 
justify it. 

But don’t get out because somebody wants to build a housing project. 
I don’t think we are in that business. And if you are going to keep 
these gentlemen here happy—they got to have a home to go to. And 
they have to have a headquarters. Don’t let’s give them some place 
where they are not going to be proud of it. 

Because Mitchel Field—I once heard about a fellow named Mit- 
chell, one time. He was a pretty fair fellow, so they tell me. He got 
in bad with the people in the Army by swearing that he could sink a 
battleship with an airplane. But a lot of people think he is a pretty 
good fellow. 

There is no use to obliterate his memory, because you are going to 
missiles. And the talk is that they are going to completely get rid of 
all manned aircraft and going completely into pushbutton warfare 
and abolish all airplanes : and all like that. 

But because you think you are going to be able to do that is no sign 
that you ought to kick all these people out of the place. 

General Earon. Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to carry your 
thoughts back on this matter. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, they had the same idea when they wanted to 
get rid of the MATS. They wanted to get rid of all the airplanes, you 
know, because from the statements made we were already in push- 
button warfare. They don't need the U-2 or anything like that. All 
they need is pushbutton g gadgets. 

Just remember, we are going to watch this thing mighty closely. 

General Karon. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think they got a good man in charge. I want to 
congratulate you. 

General Eaton. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. You did a good job on Capitol Hill before. 

I just talked to Gener: al Twining. He said you did a splendid job 
for him, wherever you were. 

You were in the Pacific, weren’t you? 

General Eaton. Thank you. TI was over in Italy with him during 
the war. 

Mr. Rivers. Italy. 

That is where he must have been talking about. I just left him. 
We have a great confidence in him. 

And everybody knows that your right-hand man, on your right, 
and the man on your left, will give you the support you “need. We 
are satisfied with who is running the show. And we want to help 
you make this new program work. But, in turn, keep us advised. 

Don’t let us read these things in the newspapers. You may think 
we don’t amount to anything, but you can’t tell, you might need us 
sometime. 

General Eaton. We will certainly observe that, sir, and keep you 
advised on any of our changes. 

Mr. Rivers. We will be | pretty easy to get along with, if you give 
usachance. And I don’t think we will have e any trouble. 

Thank you, General Eaton. You have been very kind. 
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General Eaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Sorry to keep you here over another day. 

Mr. SiattnsHek. Mr. Rivers, you have one more witness. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, I didn’t know. Who is it? 

Mr. Statinsuek. Mr. Dietrich, of the Maryland chapter of ROA, 
who requests the opportunity to appear before the committee, and 
Congressman Friedel and Congressman Brewster and Congressman 
Lankford have also indicated an interest. 

Mr. Rivers. Why aren’t they here? Where is Mr. Dietrich ¢ 

Mr. Suatinsuek. Mr. Dietrich is back here. 

Mr. Rivers. Come up here, Mr. Dietrich. 

This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Have a seat, sir. 

Mr. Dierricu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Dietrich, we will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Drerricu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you head of the ROA chapter of Maryland ? 

Mr. Drerricu. Sir, do you wish me to be seated or stand ? 

Mr. Rivers. Have a seat. 

Mr. Dierricu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would do whatever you want to do. 

Mr. Dierricu. Well, sir, I can speak sitting as well as standing. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine. 

Mr. Drerricu. My name is Clayton Dietrich. I am the national 
councilman from the Department of Maryland of the Reserve Officers 
Association. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Dierricu. Which is a branch of the association here, with its 
national headquarters here in Washington. 

T am a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force Reserve program. 

I am just about to complete my 20 years this year, as a matter of 
fact, as a reservist. 

I thought I might give you a little qualification, since I come to 
you as a stranger. 

* I have been the national councilman for Maryland for 12 years. 
I have been their past State president. 

I have served as a national judge advocate for the national body of 
the Reserve Officers Association. And of the 15 years, I have been 
active in the Reserve program since the end of World War II, 6 of 
them I have been a squadron commander in the program, and most of 
the rest I have had some sort of a staff capacity. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have a written statement, sir? 

Mr. Dierricn. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Dierricu. No, sir; I do not have a written statement. I did 
not have the resources and facilities to prepare one for you, and I 
find myself somewhat 

Mr. Rivers. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Drerricy (continuing). Somewhat at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Drerricn. I appear more as “His Majesty’s lawyer in opposi- 
tion,” probably. Because I, on behalf of my department and with my 
department, have been very critical of the Reserve program. 
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We felt, particularly during this last 3 years, that the Air Force 
Reserve program in particular has deteriorated. 

And although I have not had the benefit of listening to General 
FEaton’s statement, I did ask one of his aides this morning if I could 
have a copy. I would have loved to have perused it before I spoke. 
Unfortunately, they had no copy presently available. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, give him a copy of the statement. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. I shall. 

Mr. Drerricn. I will be very happy to take it before I leave. 

Mr. Rivers. I have to leave, myself. 

Mr. Dierricn. Yes, sir. 

Let me ask you this: I didn’t intend to burden you too long, but if 
you will give me an idea of about how many minutes you want to 
listen to me, I will try to conform. 

Mr. Rivers. You have 5 minutes right there. 

Mr. Dierrtcu. It is a little short, but I will do my best. 

Mr. Rivers. And when the bell rings, I will give you 5 minutes after 
that. 

Mr. Dierricu. Thank you, sir. 

We have been very critical of the program because for the period 
of 15 years we have listened consistently, every year, to the fact that 
they are now in the process of restudying the Reserve program, and 
that all of the current ills will be remedied as soon as the new program 
takes effect. 

After a certain number of years, one does become a little cynical and 
suspicious that perhaps the promised land is not ahead, But we view 
with that same suspicion the new program which has been announced. 

I might say that basically we think that it is a step backward when 
they take the tactical units and they place them under the tactical 
commands, 

Now theoretically it is sound. Theoretically, we should have tac- 
tical units, whether they are troop carrier or whether they happen to 
be fighter squadrons or bomber squadrons, and have those under the 
tactical commands that will use them in time of war. 

But as a practical measure, human nature being what it is, it 
doesn’t work out that way. 

That is precisely the way the program worked prior to 1950. And 
they found in the Korean war, as to which I am sure you are ac- 
quainted with the difficulties that the Reserves and the veterans and 
the like suffered 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t think we are going to put strategic airlift 
under the Tactical Air Command, when we put it in the Reserve, 
do you? 

Mr. Drerricnu. Sir, I am talking about the Reserve aspect. The 

teserve units should be remaining under Conac, is what I am saying. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, where are the Reserve units going ? 

Mr. Dterricn. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Where are the Reserve units going, that remain in this 
new setup / 

Mr. Drerricn. Under the new setup, as I have been advised——— 

Mr. Rivers. Are they all TAC? They don’t go under TAC. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. They are going to the gaining command, the com- 
mand that will utilize them in the event of mobilization. 
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Mr. Drerricw. That is what I meant by tactical. It was with a 
small “t” rather than a capital “T” 

We feel what happens 1s that the Reservists are not welcomed in the 
unit, in spite of the statements which may be given from the top level 
here. 

Unfortunately, that sort of enthusiasm is frequently based on ex- 
perience which to us is not shared. 

(Interruption by official reporter.) 

Mr. Rivers. Go vhead, sir. 

Mr. Drerricn. That experience has proven to us that there is not 
the same enthusiasm in the operating level. 

And as a consequence—and I would do the same thing if I were on 
active duty as an officer in the armed services. I would be concerned 
with my day-to-day activities. And when I had these Reserves come 
in on the weekend or on a night or for a few days, it would just dis- 
rupt my schedule, and I would be somewhat annoyed, particularly 
where they are not professional officers on a day-to-day basis and 
don’t do everything with the smoothness and facility that I and my 
compatriots do on active duty. 

I think that was the experience they had between 1945 and 1950. 

The Reserves, when they were assigned to the tactical commands, 
the gaining commands, as they now use the semantics, find that they 
do not welcome them, and they don’t use them properly. And they 
relegate them to a secondary position. 

It depends on the personalities, unfortunately, involved. Some- 
times one commander, who is a little more foresighted and looks at 
the broader picture, will welcome them. Another one will just com- 
plete the conversation and as much as say, “Please, I am busy. You 
know you got to be here 2 weeks, but don’t get in my way. I have 
some very important projects that have to be done in the interest of 
national defense.” 

Frankly, I don’t criticize that because I think that is a frailty of 
human nature. 

But those frailties should not be built into the structure. 

And I believe that when we take these units away—and that is the 
reason, incidentally, Conac was formed, because there had been great 
demand. And I call it a fiasco. 

Mr. Rivers. Conac won’t be abolished. 

Mr. Drerricn. No,sir. But it is going to be relegated. 

I listened to General Eaton’s cautious words, and as a public official, 
I would use the same language. I find, in effect, it is going to be 
relegated to an inferior position. 

I was listening very intently to the discussion of what was going to 
happen to Mitchel. He didn't say it was going to be moved. At no 
time did he say it. He said, “Well, we will have to relegate it to the 
Reserve program, and then we will have to weigh and see ‘if it is worth 
$9 million.” 

I can read between the lines. It is too much money to spend on a 
Reserve installation, and will have to go, unless they utilize it in the 
Regular Establishment. 

(Further interruption by official reporter. ) 

Mr. Drerricn. I know I am speaking 400 words a minute. I knew 
you had only 5 minutes, and it is very difficult to make a definitive 
statement in five minutes. 
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Mr. Rivers. Go ahead and talk. Slow down just a little bit. 

Mr. Drerricu. All right, sir. 

That was our basic criticism against the new program, was that we 
thought, even though it doesn’t affect us in Maryland, because we have 
a very few units in the metropolitan Baltimore area, which is the heart 
of Maryland 

Mr. Rivers. What units do you have? 

Mr. Drerricn. We have there one hospital unit, and we have the 
individual training program, which is broken down into specialized 
training in various degrees. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, as to your hospital unit, will that be—what kind 
of plans are you going to have for that ? 

Mr. Dierricu. To be honest with you, the plan has not been made 
public. That is the unfortunate thing that we in the Reserve program 
have, we do not know what program there is until it is completed. 
Seldom are we taken in on the planning stage. 

Now I was fortunate enough to be called over by General Maddux 
to a conference that he held here in Washington some weeks ago, and 
we were given the plan as it then stood, which 1 think was about the 
end of February—given a chance to criticize it. And I can assure you 
I took 

Mr. Rivers. Well, don’t you think Conac would know ? 

Mr. Drerricu. In spite of the fact—I heard General Eaton this 
morning tell you that General Hall was now in favor of the plan. I 
smiled a little, becavise I have been a soldier, and I know that once the 
Secretary has approved something, regardless of rank, you are going 
to fall in line, if you are going to remain in the Military Establish- 
ment. [ Laughter. ] 

But I can tell you this, I was at the Reserve Officers Association 
National Council meeting in February, when Mr. Thompson came over 
and, as a surprise out of the clear sky, told us at the luncheon, in vague 
terms, the new program. 

And then when we had a meeting following that, the Air Force sec- 
tion meeting, we had the Assistant Secret ary there. 

General Hall—and it was with the permission of the Assistant Sec- 
retary—got up and admitted that he had not been consulted in the 
final stages of the plan; that for all practical purposes he was ignorant 
of it. And I thought to myself, “I am not the only one that is kept in 
the dark. Here is a 3-star general who commands the major Reserve 
and is a commanding general in the Air Force, and for all practical 
purposes he is learning it as a stranger here this morning with me.” 

And I thought it was a sad criteria on the use of security or 
classification. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I want to tell you this: Today is the 25th of May, 
and if my watch is right, it isa quarter to 12. We reconvene the Con- 
gress sometime around the first or the second Tuesday 

Mr. Drerricnu. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). In January of 1961. I don’t know what 
my fortunes will be this year, but I am planning to come back. 
[ Laughter. | 

Now I think the same group will be in charge of this committee 
substantially. I don’t know whether I will be in charge of this sub- 
committee or not. But we are going to have our posture hearings, 
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I hope, earlier this next year. Lam presuming we will get our weapons 
assignment over. But we are going to watch this implementation. 

Now I can't speak for the ROA. You have representatives here in 
Washington. And they are welcome to come to our committee with 
any information they have. 

Mr. Dierricu. May I interrupt you for a moment ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Dierricn. That has been the difficulty. Unfortunately, I think 
that too frequently the people on the national level, although I am a 
national officer of a sort, are not fully aware of all the things that 
happen on the operating level. 

Mr. Rivers. I can’t 

Mr. Drerricu. And we do our best to put through resolutions, but I 
think sometimes a taste of what happens in the field—how these noble 
plans and policies work out on the operating level—is of the utmost 
importance. It is often that the details are decisive as to whether 
it is a good or bad plan. 

Mr. Rivers. It is impossible for us to go out in the field and get all 
the information. We have to rely on the national representatives. 

And we scheduled you—we scheduled you out of order. Because 
you have been such a regular customer of ours, we thought we would 
give you a chance to come up here. We don’t generally do that. 

Mr. Drerricu. I appreciate that courtesy. 

Mr. Rivers. Because, unfortunately, we simply don’t have the op- 
portunity or the time. But you watch this development. 

Mr. Slatinshek will be here all the time, all the time, with the ex- 
ception of his vacation, which will come 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. I hope this fall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Sometime after the Congress is out of session. 

Mr. Dierricu. Mr. Chairman, I presume you are acquainted with 
the complaints which were included in that somewhat lengthy letter 
which our department had disseminated over the signature of Colonel 
Schestine in October of 1958 . 

Mr. Rivers. October 1958. 

Mr. Drerricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wasn’t chairman of this committee then. 

Mr. Drerricn. All right, sir. 

I mean, an awful lot of the matters which we feel 

Mr. Rivers. When did I take over this committee ¢ 

Mr. SiatTinsHek. The beginning of this session of the Congress, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. When wasthat? January of 1959? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not familiar with this letter. 

Mr. Drerricu. All right, sir. 

Well, that was some of it. As a matter of fact—As you can see, 
these complaints are not of recent date. We have been asking for an 
opportunity fora year and a half. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Dietrich. 

Mr. Drerricu. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. We also have over in the Senate the retention bill for 
the Reserve and the ROPA bill. That was a sizable undertaking. 

Mr. Drerricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with those / 
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Mr. Dierricn. The details; no, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you have heard of them, haven’t you 

Mr. Drerricn. Yes, sir; I have. I am acquainted : 

Mr. Rivers. It took a long time to get those out of the committee. 

Mr. Drerricu. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You had to wait until I got to be chairman to get 
those out. 

Mr. Drerricu. I think you are to be complimented. 

Mr. Rivers. I won't accept any compliment. I don’t know about 
that, because we haven't got that out yet. 

We are going to move along. We aren't going to set the woods on 
fire, but we aren’t going to get burnt up ourselves. 

Mr. Dierricu. Our big concern is the fact that unless there is a 
substantial improvement in the Reserve program, there is not going 
to be much of a Reserve program left in a few years. 

I have watched the attrition in numbers in Baltimore. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t be a prophet of doom, now. 

Mr. Dierricn. No, sir. I would prefer to be an optimist, but 15 
years of cynicism makes it difficult. 

Mr. Rivers. I aman optimist, myself. 

I have never had anybody in my life encourage me on a program. 
I always start out being discouraged. I like to get discouraged, be- 
cause that makes me want to fight. I can wake up in the morning—- 

This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. The new program of this administration is peace and 
prosperity. 

Anyway, We are going to watch this thing. And don’t be so dis- 
heartened. We will still have a Reserve. And don’t let anybody 
kid you, the Tactical Air Command is not going to abolish this outfit. 

Mr. Drerricu. No, sir, it won't abolish it. We feel they should 
have learned that in the 5 years 

Mr. Rivers. Did you hear General Strait’s testimony? Did you 
hear what he said ? 

Mr. Dierricn. Yes, sir; I heard all the testimony. 

Mr. Rivers. General Strait isa pretty smart. young fellow. 

Mr. Drerricn. I agree he is an able officer. 

Mr. Chairman, is there any way that I could bring more of the 
details before you, since obviously my time is up? And I had hardly 
scratched the surface. 

Mr. Rivers. I tell you what you do, you write it down and we will 
let you put it in the record. 

Mr. Drerricn. Allright, sir. I think that will be helpful. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to have to read this record anyway. The 
record is not final. We have to read it from what Mr. Friedman has. 
And he has—we get him off the track quite a bit. And he does a fine 
job. We have to rewrite a lot of these things, of things we put in 
there anyway. 

And we will put yours in. And you write it fully, and it will be 
there permanently. 

But don’t give us a lot of things that are not of any account. Con- 
fine yourself to facts. 
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And don’t prophesy things. Because we prophesy things on Capi- 
tol Hill. That is what we do up here. 

Mr. Drerricu. I will submit, then, a written statement to you, 
sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Drerricu. In lieu of having testified. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything else you want to tell us? 

Mr. Dierricu. I believe it would be better if I did give it in writ- 
ten form, since time has now run out on me. I couldn’t do it sum- 
marily, with justice, in the time allotted. 

Mr. Rivers. I have to be on the floor right away, because we have 
some very important legislation coming up. 

You give it to Mr. Slatinshek, and he will help you in any way he 
ean. And you will have all the time you need. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Chevy Chase, Md., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RiveEks, 
Chairman, Subcomniittee No. 3, Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washingion, D.C. 

DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE Rivers: I agreed to submit a written memorandum to 
supplement my brief oral remarks made before your subcommittee on May 25, 
1960. I am enclosing the memorandum herewith, which I trust will be of some 
assistance in your subcommittee’s deliberation in ascertaining the true posture 
on the operating level of the bulk of the Air Force Reserve at the present time. 
If any further detail or clarification is desired, I should be happy to supplement 
the memorandum. 

I should again like to thank you for the opportunity of presenting some dis- 
senting views to your subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
CLAYTON A. DIETRICH, 
Lt. Col., AFRes, 
National Councilman. 


MEMORANDUM ON RESERVE POSTURE 


I. COMMENTS ON THE LATEST PROPOSED MODIFICATION TO THE AIR FORCE RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


1. After the somewhat derogatory remarks made by Gen. Curtis LeMay last 
fall concerning the Air Force Reserve and the mild rebuff by his superior, the 
Chief of Staff, the Air Force Reserve program was again studied during the 
latter part of 1959. The study group permitted the usual perfunctory appear- 
ances of certain persons and groups in interest and thereafter developed their 
new program under wraps of secrecy. Even the Regular Air Force lieutenant 
general, who is charged with executing all Reserve plans and directing the larg- 
est Reserve command in the Air Force, was kept unaware of developments. 
The so-called new plan was announced in vague terms by one of the Assistant 
Secretaries in early February 1960. After wading through public relations 
semantics, it was obvious that the Air Force was again adopting a form of Re- 
serve control which the 5-year experience, following the end of World War II, 
proved impractical. It might be noted that this form of control was in effect at 
the time of the mobilization fiasco following the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
in 1950. 

2. The essential change being wrought by the new plan is that units of the 
Air Force Reserve will be controlled by those commands which would employ 
them in time of war. Theoretically, this is the soundest form of organization, 
but if one takes into account the frailties of human nature and the experience 
following World War II, the proposal is unsound. Regardless of high level 
directives and pious intentions, it is normal for active duty military personnel 
to place their Reserve units in a secondary position, and, depending on person- 
ality, to even consider them as an annoying extra chore. If this were an aca- 
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demic question or a question of initial impression, there may be some basis for 
assuming that this was only an honest difference of opinion. For those who 
actually worked in the Reserve program, month in and month out, for 15 years, 
it is a matter of experience and record. In reviewing General Eaton’s remarks 
to the subcommittee (May 24, 1960), it is difficult to know what is intended (as 
a practical matter) in the statement that “the supervision of training and in- 
spection” (p. 18) will be under the gaining command. The language is suscep- 
tible of meaning anything, up to and including full operational control in peace- 
time. The Reserve Officers Association for 10 years has maintained that all 
Reserves should be under a single Reserve command during time of peace. This 
position is consistent with the concept of a National Guard Bureau. 

3. The second major innovation is the training and utilization of Reserve 
personnel in new individual training units. There is no quarrel with the idea 
that it would be an improvement to have these personnel utilized in units 
rather than continue classroom training forever. The overall form of organiza- 
tion is satisfactory enough, that is, dividing continental United States into 
regions with subdivisions called sectors, The original plan was even better which 
proposed to have the regions subdivided by units whose boundaries followed 
State lines, but this matter of organization is itself not decisive of anything 
important. Originally, the Air Force proposed to have two types of units in 
the individual training program, both having a postattack recovery role. The 
one was to act as a support unit for existing bases and the other was to man 
nonnilitary facilities which might be employed by aircraft temporarily or on an 
emergency basis after the institution of hostilities. The latter unit has dis- 
appeared from the program, and we are advised that it is still under study. 
Basically, the institution of more Reserve units is a desirable improvement, since 
unit training is generally superior in the long pull to classroom training. It is 
to be observed with some regret that the Air Force does not see fit to give any 
combat role to the Federal Reserve. It is certainly proper that the Air Na- 
tional Guard should have the first call on the assignment of combat units, 
but I do not believe that is necessary to make such an assignment to the exclusion 
of the Federal Reserve. This is not to indicate that any units should be taken 
from the guard, but additional combat units should be assigned to the Reserve, 
nor should this be considered as any criticism of the important logistical mission 
of airlift which has been assigned to the Reserve Forces. This is more an 
observation of the obvious: the Regular Establishment does not see fit to give 
any essential combat missions to the Reserve Forces, even though the civilian 
components have, and always will, bear the main brunt of successful battle after 
the hostilities begin. If the present Air Force program is a complete program 
for war, we must assume that there will be no augmentation of combat units 
from the Reserve in any future hostility. We believe the Air Force is the only 
branch of the armed services which has failed to include combat units in its 
Reserve Force. This curious discrimination is a matter of some interest and 
concern, The Reserve is certainly capable of providing the Air Force war effort 
with more than transportation personnel, supplementary office personnel and 
labor battalions. This concept is contrary to the long-established principle of 
our democratic form of government that a strong, well-trained, well-equipped 
Regular Establishment must be supplemented by a large well-trained and well- 
equipped militia (Reserve Force). Your attention is invited to an attached copy 
of a memorandum which General Washington sent to Mr. Hamilton in 1783 
entitled “Sentiments on a Peace Establishment.” Although the details are no 
longer applicable, the principles have never changed. This document is essen- 
tially a memorandum from an experienced soldier to a Member of the Congress 
on what should be the nature of a defense department in peacetime. 

4. The most glaring omission in the new program is the lack of any worthwhile 
training program and incentives for almost 300,000 members of the Standby 
Reserve (p. 6). The Standby Reserve represents almost three-fifths of the 
entire Reserve Force. After 15 years it is still a paper organization with no 
real units, little effective training, few incentives, and shelved for all practical 
purposes. When one contemplates that three-fifths of the Reserve program is in 
such state of training and lacking any real connection with a war effort, it is 
difficult to understand the glowing enthusiasm of those charged with this respon- 
sibility. It is no answer for the man, who earns his living at the job of training 
civilian soldiers for wartime employment, to avoid his responsibility by attempt- 
ing to shift the blame to that citizen soldier who must make his career and earn 
his living in other pursuits. The burden is not on the reservist, the burden is 
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on the Regular Establishment. It is the duty of the Regular Establishment 
to provide a real program, to provide the facilities, and to provide the induce- 
ments to meet the competition for civilians’ time and ability. From this point 
of view, the Air Force has failed and there is nothing, in the so-called new pro- 
gram, to substantially change the picture. So long as this condition continues, it 
will be the Nation, in time of crisis, which will suffer. 

The posture of the Reserve must be evaluated in light of the situation of the 
majority of the reservists and not the minority. Since the majority of the 
Reserve is in the Standby Reserve, we must view that segment if we are to 
realistically analyze the Reserve posture. It is deceptive to view a few elite 
units of the Air Force Federal Reserve or the units of the Air National Guard, 
which are in the Ready Reserve. All of these units total less than 270,000 per- 
sonnel. If we want to see the real picture, we have to look at the whole picture. 
This picture cannot be ascertained by having professional officers deliver pre- 
pared statements to congressional committees. Field investigation by experi- 
enced and unbiased investigators is essential. Although such proposal is novel 
and burdensome in the military, Congress has employed it in its attempts to 
learn the truth in other important matters. We can think of no more serious 
matter than the defense of the Nation and its preparedness to meet not just 
some but every eventuality. There is no substitute for investigations at the grass- 
roots level. Although statutes and policy regulations are important, it is the 
details, and their effect at the operating level, which is decisive. A statute might 
be constitutional or unconstitutional and a regulation might be good or bad 
depending on how it effects particular citizen soldiers in a given area and its 
integrity cannot be upheld by the vague bromide that someone always has 
to be hurt. 

Participation in the Reserve program has received only nominal encourage- 
ment on the operating level for the last 3 years. There has been no substantial 
improvement in the training facilities and techniques in the Standby Reserve 
in the last 5 years. The increased burdens which have been placed on partici- 
pants in the individual training program has been a deterrent and the attitude 
of the Air Force has been one of indifference. 


II. DETAILED CRITICISMS OF THE AIR FORCE RESERVE MANAGEMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 


1. The Air Force Reserve should have a separate budget. Unless the Reserve 
budget is separated from the Regular budget it is difficult to insure the integrity 
of Reserve funds. 

2. The Air Force Reserve should be continued under a single command and 
that command must exercise effective control over all personnel in the Reserve 
program. 

3. The Reserve program should not be confused as a supplement to civil 
defense. The military defense of the country and the civil defense of the country 
are separate and distinct functions from the cabinet level down. The mission 
of the military is to defeat the enemy, and the mission of civil defense is to 
minimize civilian damage, to insure essential civilian services through and after 
an attack, and to promptly rehabilitate the civilian population and institutions. 
Without minimizing the importance of cooperation, the separate missions should 
not be confused and civil defense should not expect to rely on military backup 
personnel (the Reserve). Any confusion could only operate to the detriment of 
both missions. 

4. The active duty personnel must improve their management attitude toward 
the Reserve and understand that the primary obligation for training and support 
in time of peace is on the active duty personnel and not Reserve personnel. 

(a) The active duty establishment should restudy their Reserve regulations 
and eliminate burdensome administration and redtape. The Reserve Forces 
have the right to expect that only the best personnel, who fully understand their 
obligation and mission, be assigned to administer and instruct the Reserve. 

(b) The practices of having paid personnel level picayune criticism on the 
efforts of volunteer Reserve personnel should be corrected. The emphasis should 
be on providing the Reserve with assistance and not criticism under the guise of 
supervision. The need in the Reserve program is for more enlisted personnel to 
do the work and not all headquarters personnel to create new burdensome 
regulations and “nitpicking” criticisms of substantial volunteer efforts. The 
active duty personnel should be thoroughly indoctrinated that the Reserve activ- 
ities of civilian soldiers is an extracurricular activity which should present a 
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minimum amount of conflict with civilian careers and domestic responsibilities 
in time of peace. The Reserve policies should provide more assistance, support 
and incentives and reduce to the minimum all nontraining administration and 
personnel requirements. 

(c) The entire emphasis should be to make the program attractive to the 
civilian and on giving the maximum amount of training to everyone in the 
Reserve program and not solely on having a few “crack” units. 

(d) Recruiting should be the responsibility of the active duty personnel. It 
has never been the function of an active duty commander to recruit personnel 
for his units. No one is opposed to have Reserve personnel assist, but the 
primary responsibility for the work should be with those who have full time to 
expend on the enterprise. 

(e) Opportunity should be given for the advancement of experienced and 
qualified enlisted personnel to the several warrant officer grades. 

5. Recent oppressive personnel policies should be rescinded. 

(a) Nothing has been more unreasonable and irritating to the Air Force 
Reserve than the new requirement last year that nonpay reservists must expend 
4 hours in order to earn a single credit point. This had never been required 
before in the Air Force Reserve, and it is not presently required of the Army 
National Guard, the Army Reserve, the Naval Reserve, or any other civilian com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces. The new regulation is particularly unfair to those 
nonpay reservists who are willing to assume the responsibilities of command or 
staff duty and who are now required to spend a total of 4 hours at the Reserve 
center to earn a single point, while the Air Force arbitrarily 1gnores the time 
which their positions require them to expend in their home and in their office. 
For a man who has completed a full day’s work to put on a uniform and to make 
the long trip to the training center and then spend 4 hours (perhaps 8 to mid- 
night), or to do this twice in a single week (for a double period of 2 hours), in 
order to earn a single training credit without pay (while the rest of the armed 
services have no such unreasonable requirement) is truly an imposition and de- 
terrent. This is the current Air Force policy, and it is enforced in Maryland. 
Submitted herewith are copies of pertinent telegrams and orders marked “Ex- 
hibits 2 and 3.” 

(b) It is oppressive to require enlisted airmen, who are willing to serve with- 
out pay, to furnish their own uniforms. The Air Force has been petitioned for 
several years to correct this inequity, but persist in its arbitrary policy 
regardless. 

(c) If a reservist is patriotic and energetic enough to act as an instructor for 
his fellow reservists he may earn an extra point for each meeting, but he must 
submit himself to a new array of redtape. He must submit detailed lesson plans 
for prior approval, and after the 2-hour period is over he must submit to a cross- 
examination. In the meantime this nonpay instructor will be supervised by a 
staff representative who is on a pay status although not undertaking the burdens 
of instruction. There is little incentive to volunteer. 

(d) If a reservist is willing to serve in a nonpay status as a commander, he 
will then assume the responsibility for preparing numerous efficiency reports on 
personnel, many of whom he does not know or with whom he has only superficial 
contact. If the Air Force decides that it would like to have a free stadium for 
its new Academy, this same nonpay commander will be “expected” to supervise 
the collection of contributions and submit detailed reports, as well as making 
some “adequate” contribution on his own part. 

When one considers the many new deterrents, it is little wonder that some 
reservists accuse the Air Force of oppression. The Air Force policies have had 
a demoralizing effect on most standby reservists and this can be easily deter- 
mined by an independent and unguided investigation. 

6. Another example of the Air Force’s determination to avoid its responsibility 
of providing training to interested and qualified personnel is evident in the JAG 
program. The new 1960 requirement is that unless there are at least five re- 
servists who are designated ready reservists and who are on a pay status, the 
Air Force will not provide any local JAG training opportunity to them. In prac- 
tice this means that some of the most capable lawyers in the community are 
being forced out of the JAG Reserve program and will be given no military legal 
education in the future. In Maryland this policy is being put into effect this 
summer. Although the JAG flight in Baltimore has some of the best young law- 
yers in the community, henceforth they must study an administrative or person- 
nel subject if they are to remain active at all. 
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7. The number of scheduled training meetings in nonpay units should be in- 
creased and placed on a permanent basis. At the present, the primary training 
program for reservists calls for only 24 meetings a year. In the last several 
years this has been supplemented by collateral training, which permits a reservist 
to attend about 15 additional meetings a year if his local Reserve commander 
can improvise the training. Since a reservist must earn at least 35 points each 
year in order to have a fully satisfactory training year, the training program 
should schedule, on a regular and permanent basis, at least 38 meetings, since 
ordinary experience would dictate that it is not reasonable to expect 100 percent 
attendance on the part of most people in any training course. For over a decade 
following World War II, it was normal in Maryland to schedule about 40 meet- 
ings a year, then 3 years ago the Air Force would not permit the scheduling of 
more than 36 meetings, this was reduced to 24. The collateral training program 
is a makeshift attempt to meet the crisis. The Reserves are entitled to have a 
more stable program and the Regular Establishment cannot avoid this basic 
responsibility by evasive answers (such as, there are correspondence courses 
available or perhaps the reservists can make some special negotiations for active 
duty). It is further evidence of the failure to provide adequate training for the 
bulk of the Reserve. 

8. Permanent training facilities for nonflying, nonpay reservists should be 
provided in all major population areas. The obvious failure of the Air Force to 
meet its responsibility can be observed by its refusal to provide permanent facili- 
ties even in a major population center. It is no excuse that the area does not 
have sufficient reservists on a pay status. The Air Force Reserve cannot meet 
the competition of the other armed services (which have permanent and ade- 
quate facilities) while the Air Force Reserve is operating out of makeshift or 
temporary and leased premises. Baltimore is one of the most glaring examples 
of the Air Force's failure. In a recent communication to a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, this failure was excused on the basis that there was 
less than 200 paid reservists assigned to the units in Baltimore. See exhibit 4 
attached. It is curious that there were 700 reservists active in 1949 and about 
675 reservists active in 1955. As a result of developments in the last 5 years, 
there are less than 200 reservists who are now counted in determining the 
necessity for a facility in Baltimore. This is certainly some objective indica- 
tion of a continuing failure in the Air Force Reserve program. It is curious to 
compare the Air Force attitude with the other civilian components of the armed 
services which, during the same period, have built and substantially improved 
their armory facilities in the Baltimore area. It is obvious that the Air Force 
does not want to erect facilities and accordingly the nonpay reservists are ignored 
in arriving at a figure which will apparently justify that conclusion. Although 
this may be dismissed as a peculiar or local problem, it is just as likely to be a 
typical problem if the matter were thoroughly investigated on a national basis. 
Although General Eaton’s statement points with pride to a savings of a mere 
$125,000 in the multi-million-dollar budget of the Air Force, it is a matter of 
some curiosity as to whether or not that savings was effected as a result of por- 
tions of the Reserve program collapsing through mismanagement or being re- 
quired to operate from less commodious facilities. Such suspicion is inherent in 
emphasizing a minor achievement in the presentation of the broad picture. 

9. The few troop carrier wings are in excellent status, but their aircraft are 
outdated and their numbers are totally inadequate, even to meet the Army’s 
real needs for prompt and effective tactical employment in hostilities. The 
airlift capabilities of the Air Force Reserve ought to be increased and the air- 
craft provided the Air Force Reserve should not be merely obsolete or discarded 
equipment which is loosely referred to as “fallout” by General Eaton. (p. 11). 


Ill. ACTIVITIES REQUIRING CONGRESSIONAL ATTENTION TO STRENGTHEN THE RESERVE 


1. Legislation must be enacted to prevent administrative arms of the executive 
branch from frustrating the formal determinations of the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government. The Bureau of the Budget has usurped the con- 
gressional function of determining the size and composition of the military, by 
the devise of “freezes” on appropriations. It is the prerogative of the executive 
branch to advise the Congress of the estimated military need and it is the pre- 
rogative of the Congress by legislation to determine the structure and to provide 
the finances to affect that military structure and program. Section 8, article I, 
Constitution of the United States. When constitutional process has been com- 
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pleted, it is wrong for the executive branch, by any guise whatsoever, to refuse 
to execute the law as passed by the Congress (with the approval or over the 
disapproval of the executive branch). For the Bureau of the Budget, or the 
Department of Defense, to direct that portions of an appropriation be not used 
is to violate the law and to substitute administrative determination for a legis- 
lative mandate. Compare memorandum issued 3 years ago; attached as exhibit 
5. This creates a basic and serious constitutional question. The Congress should 
enact legislation to insure the enforcement of its judgment. 

2. Classification of military information should be used to prevent such infor- 
mation from falling into the hands of an enemy who could make some use of it. 
Classification should never be used to keep the public and the press in the dark 
and interested persons in ignorance, particularly where the information would 
give no reasonable aid to the enemy. This bureaucratic practice has been more 
apparent in recent years. Matters of revising Reserve programs are wrapped 
in unwarranted secrecy for the sole purpose of foreclosing any revisions or cor- 
rections until it is too late, since the end product itself is of little value to the 
enemy. It is difficult to justify classification of the machinations incident to 
the development of changes to the Reserve program. It might be noted that at 
least one senior Air Force officer recognized the importance of having field criti- 
cism during the planning stage. Major General Maddox, commander of 10th 
Air Force, invited representatives of divergent views and temperaments to his 
brief and critique on the new program which was held in Washington on Febru- 
ary 26, 1960. His enlightened approach is worthy of commendation. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the improvements directly stem from that meeting. 

3. The defense program must be redeveloped in depth. General Marshall in 
his Chief of Staff's Biennial Report, dated September 1, 1945, noted that peak 
mobilization in World War II was 14 million of which 8 plus millions were 
allocated to the Air Force. How can the lesser figure in today’s planning be 
justified? Every major conflict from the beginning of history has required the 
utilization of more personnel than were employed in the previous major conflict. 
Notwithstanding this obvious fact, the Defense Department thinking relies 
heavily on the speculative theory that the next conflict will be decided in hours 
or weeks. This is possible, but there is little but theory to support its probability. 
The existence of the atom bomb and supersonic aircraft did not substantially 
change the pattern of our last outbreak: the Korean conflict. There is no dis- 
agreement that we should be fully prepared in every respect for thermonuclear 
and missile warfare (the same as we have been prepared for the last 30 years 
for gas warfare), but we should not ignore the lessons of history and rely solely 
on the new weapon. 

The evil effects of the new theories is most evident in the Department of 
Defense’s attitude toward the Standby Reserve. Those of us who served in 
World War II, witnessed the demobilization, the several floundering Reserve 
programs which followed and cringed at the reckless mobilization for the 
Korean conflict fully appreciated the necessity of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952. This act was one of the finest pieces of military legislation the Congress 
has ever enacted. That legislation enacted into law some of the best thoughts 
of one of the greatest military thinkers and doers the Reserve Forces have ever 
known: Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, USMCR. The 1952 act recognized the basic 
necessity of having a large portion of the Nation’s manpower trained for war. 
It recognized that every man had a duty to serve a part of his adult life in an 
immediate ready status for conflict. It recognized that the experienced soldier 
did not become valueless to the Nation merely because he could not forever re- 
main instantly ready for conflict. This experienced soldier was labeled a “Stand- 
by reservist.” Standby reservist was a title he earned for having had active 
duty and Reserve duty for a substantial number of years and then signifying 
his inability to be available for conflict on 30 or less days notice. It was the 
intention of the Reserve and legislative architects that the Standby reservists 
would continue to be trained. Obviously his training would be second priority 
as his availability was second priority. It was also their intention that he 
should be paid. See the news release of the Secretary of Defense Marshal), 
dated April 18, 1951, which states : 

“The Standby Reserve shall consist of those units or individuals, or both, 
available for involuntary employment in the expansion of active forces only 
upon a declaration of war or a national emergency declared by the Congress. 
In addition, its members will be permitted and encouraged to perform voluntary, 
active and training duty, with or without pay and shall be entitled to all rights, 
privileges and benefits accorded to members of the Reserve Forces.” 
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The law itself recognized that there was to be equal training opportunity in 
the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve for the veteran. As a matter of 
fact, many Standby reservists were paid after the enactment of the law. By 
1955 the Korean mobilization lesson had been lost. During the monumental 
work of recodifying title 50 into the new title 10 some little changes slipped the 
legislative notice. No longer was the veteran permitted to determine his avail- 
ability, it was now done by the arbitrary decision of the Regular Establishment 
underlings. There were wholesale transfers of people who preferred to stay in 
the Ready Reserve. This was all a part of the cutting scheme. No longer was 
the Standby Reserve considered a reservoir of experience, but now he was looked 
upen as deadwood, The Defense Department ignored the law which required 
equal training opportunities for the Standby reservist. 10 USCA 2001. It con- 
descended to train him on a space available basis, but he was given little con- 
sideration in determining facilities, recognition and training opportunities. He 
was treated as most of the reservists were treated in the period between World 
War ITand World War II. The Defense Department ignored the lesson of history 
and decided to have a trim little active duty establishment backed up by a trim 
little reserve with little in depth should the theories be disproved by field ex- 
perience. This is where we find ourselves today, and this is where we will find 
ourselves at the beginning of hostilities unless the legislative body of the Federal 
Government mandates the training of the bulk of the Reserve. The present 
theory of a small regular force and a small reserve force is contrary to estab- 
lished national policy which holds for a small regular force but a large, well- 
trained and well-equipped militia. The Standby Reserve represents the bulk of 
active, experienced citizen-soldiers. To allow the present deterioration of the 
Standby Reserve to continue is to waste one of our most important defense re- 
sources. The Regular Establishment must be legislatively required to provide 
real training for the Standby Reserve. The Standby reservist should not be the 
object of pay discrimination or other derogatory treatment. He should not be 
denied any nonpay training in his home community unless he signs a request for 
Ready Reserve status. See exhibit 6 attached. 

The basic reason we have any armed force is to inflict casualties on the 
enemy and to destroy the enemy’s will and ability to resist. In time of peace 
no portion of the Armed Forces is accomplishing this mission and therefore 
none is truly productive. In time of hostilities all elements of the Armed 
Forces engage in the mission and at that time only do they become truly pro- 
ductive. Actually there is no more economical method of producing trained 
and equipped armed force in depth than to have a tremendous reserve. Man- 
power resources, as much as nuclear or missile resources, should not be lost 
or wasted through ignorance or indifference of a small group. Relief can only 
be expected from the legislative branch, since the executive branch has demon- 
strated already its attitude. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


. Legislation for a separate Air Force Reserve budget. 

. Prohibit administrative “freezing” of Reserve Forces’ funds. 

. All Air Force Reserve under control of a single command in peacetime. 

. Mandate the full training of all elements of the Reserve, particularly the 
Standby Reserve and provide in the budget pay for active and inactive duty train- 
ing of all available Standby reservists. 

5. Make all plans for Reserve training public records available to all citizen- 
soldiers in interest and prohibit classification of such Reserve training and per- 
sonnel plans. 

6. Keep the Reserve in the military defense business and insure its combat 
role. 

7. Full-scale independent review by qualified unindoctrinated committee in- 
vestigators of Reserve conditions on the operating level and as they affect the 
majority of the reservists. 

This memorandum is submitted on behalf of the Air Force chapter and the 
air section of the Department of Maryland, Reserve Officers Association. Al- 
though many of the views incorporated in this memorandum have been adopted 
as resolutions of the national convention and national council during the last 
decade, this memorandum is not intended to represent the views of the national 
body or headquarters. 

JUNE 10, 1960. 
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EXHIBIT 1(A) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S SENTIMENTS ON A PEACE ESTABLISHMENT 


A Peace Establishment for the United States of America may in my opinion 
be classed under four different heads Vizt: 

First. A regular and standing force, for Garrisoning West Point and such 
Posts upon our Northern, Western, and Southern Frontiers, as shall be deemed 
necessary to awe the Indians, protect our trade, prevent the encroachment of 
our neighbors of Canada and the Florida’s, and guard us at least from sur- 
prizes ; also for security of our Magazines. 

Secondly. A well organized Militia, upon a Plan that will pervade all the 
States, and introduce similarity in their Establishment Manoeuvres, Exercise 
and Arms. 

Thirdly. Establishing Arsenals of all kinds of Military Stores. 

Fourthly. Accademies, one or more for the Instruction of the Art Military; 
particularly those Branches of it which respect Engineering and Artillery, which 
are highly essential, and the knowledge of which, is most difficult to obtain. 
Also Manufactories of some kinds of Military Stores. 

Upon each of these, and in the order in which they stand, I shall give my 
sentiments as concisely as I can, and with that freedom which the Committee 
have authorized. 

Altho’ a large standing Army in time of Peace hath ever been considered dan- 
gerous to the liberties of a Country, yet a few Troops, under certain circum- 
stances, are not only safe, but indispensably necessary. Fortunately for us our 
relative situation requires but few. The same circumstances which so effectual- 
ly retarded, and in the end conspired to defeat the attempts of Britain to subdue 
us, will now powerfully tend to render us secure. Our distance from the Euro- 
pean States in a great degree frees us of apprehension, from their numerous 
regular forces and the Insults and dangers which are to be dreaded from their 
Ambition. 

But, if our danger from those powers was more imminent, yet we are too poor 
to maintain a standing Army adequate to our defence, and was our Country 
more populous and rich, still it could not be done without great oppression of 
the people. Besides, as soon as we are able to raise funds more than adequate 
to the discharge of the Debts incurred by the Revolution, it may become a 
Question worthy of consideration, whether the surplus should not be applied in 
preparations for building and equipping a Navy, without which, in case of War 
we could neither protect our Commerce, nor yield that Assistance to each other, 
which, on such an extent of Sea-Coast, our mutual Safety would require. 

Fortifications on the Sea Board may be considered in two points of view, 
first as part of the general defence, and next, as securities to Dock Yards, and 
Arsenals for Ship Building, neither of which shall I take into this plan; because 
the first would be difficult, if not, under our circumstances, impracticable; at 
any rate amazingly expensive. The other, because it is a matter out of my 
line, and to which I am by no means competent, as it requires a consideration of 
many circumstances, to which I have never paid attention. 

The Troops requisite for the Post of West Point for the Magazines, and for 
our Northern, Western and Southern Frontiers, ought, in my opinion, to amount 
to 2631 Officers of all denominations included; besides the Corps of Invalids. If 
this number should be thought large, I would only observe; that the British 
Force in Canada is now powerful, and, by report, will be increased; that the 
frontier is very extensive; that the Tribes of Indians within our Territory are 
numerous, soured and jealous; that Communications must be established with 
the exterior Posts; And, that it may be policy and economy, to appear respect- 
able in the Eyes of the Indians, at the Commencement of our National Inter- 
course and Traffic with them. In a word, that it is better to reduce our force 
hereafter, by degrees, than to have it to increase after some unfortunate disasters 
may have happened to the Garrisons; discouraging to us, and an inducement 
to the Enemy to attempt a repetition of them. 

Besides these Considerations, we are not to forget, that altho’ by the Treaty, 
half the Waters, and the free Navigation of the Lakes appertain to us. yet, in 
Case of a rupture with Great Britain we should in all probability, find little bene- 
fits from the Communications with our upper Posts, by the Lakes Erie and On- 
tario: as it is to be presumed, that the Naval superiority which they now have 
on those Waters, will be maintained. It follows as a Consequence then, that 
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we should open new or improve the present half explored Communications with 
Detroit and other posts on the Lakes, by the Waters of the Susquehanna Po- 
towmack or James River, to the Ohio, from whence, with short Portages several 
Communications by Water may be opened with Lake Erie. To do which, posts 
should be established at the most convenient places on the Ohio. This would 
open several doors for the supply of the Garrisons on the Lakes; and is absolute- 
ly necessary for such others as may be tho’t advisable to establish upon the Mis- 
sissippi. The Ohio affording the easiest, as well as the safest Route to the Illinois 
settlements, and the whole Country below on the Mississippi, quite to our South- 
ern boundary. 

To protect the Peltry and Fur Trade, to keep a watch upon our Neighbours, 
and to prevent their encroaching upon our Territory undiscovered, are all the 
purposes that can be answered by an extension of our Posts, at this time, beyond 
Detroit, to the Northward or Westward: but, a strong Post on the Scioto, at the 
carrying place between it and the River Sandusky, which empties into Lake Erie, 
mentioned in Hutchins’s Description of that Country Page 24, and more plainly 
pointed out by Evans’s Map, is indispensably necessary for the security of the 
present Settlers, and such as probably, will immediately settle within those 
Limits. And by giving security to the Country and covering its Inhabitants, 
will enable them to furnish supplies to the Garrisons Westward and Northward 
of these settlements, upon moderate and easy Terms. 

The 2,631 Men beforementioned, I would have considered to all Intents and 
purposes as Continental Troops; looking up to Congress for their Orders, their 
pay, and supplies of every kind. The Infantry of which, being 1908 and, com- 
posing four Regiments may be thrown into the following disposition. 

Not having that particular knowledge of the situation of the Southern and 
Western Boundaries of the Carolinas and Georgia, which is necessary to decide 
on the Posts to be established in that District, the allotment of only one Regi- 
ment thereto, may be judged inadequate; should that be the case, a greater force 
may be established and a sufficient allowance made them. 

The above establishment differs from our present one, in the following in- 
stances Vizt: The exclusion of the light Company and reducing a sergeant and 
18 Privates from each of the Battalion Companies, and giving a Chaplain to 
each Regiment instead of a Brigade. If it should be asked why the Reduction 
of Non Commisd. Officers and Privates is made, while the Commissioned Officers 
remain the same? It may be answered, that the number of Men which compose 
the Infantry, will be sufficient for my Calculation, and that the situation of our 
Frontiers renders it convenient to divide them into so many Corps as have been 
mentioned, for the ease and propriety of Command. I may also say, that in my 
Opinion, the number of our Commissioned Officers, has always been dispropor- 
tionate to the Men. And that in the detached State in which these Regiments 
must be employed, they cannot consistently with the good of Service be reduced. 

It may also be observed, that in case of War and a necessity of assembling 
their Regiments in the Field, nothing more will be necessary, than to recruit 18 
Men to each Company, and give the Regiment its flank Company. Or if we 
should have occasion to add strength to the Garrisons, or increase the number 
of our Posts, we may augment 900 Men including Sergeants, without requiring 
more than the Officers of 4 Companies, or exceeding ouf present Establishment. 
In short, it will give us a Number of Officers well skilled in the Theory and Art 
of War, who will be ready on any occasion, to mix and diffuse their knowledge 
of Discipline to other Corps, without that lapse of Time, which, without such 
Provision, would be necessary to bring intire new Corps acquainted with the 
principles of it. 

Besides the 4 Regiments of Infantry, one of Artillery will be indispensably 
necessary. The Invalid Corps should also be retained. Motives of humanity, 
Policy, and justice will all combine to prevent their being disbanded. The num- 
bers of the last will, from the nature of their composition, be fluctuating and 
uncertain. The establishment of the former will be as follows, Vizt: 

To this Regiment of Artillery should be annexed 50 or 60 Artificers, of the 
various kinds which will be necessary, who may be distributed in equal num- 
bers into the different Companies and being part of the Regiment, will be under 
the direction and Command of the Commanding Officer, to be disposed into dif- 
ferent services as Circumstances shall require. By thus blending Artificers with 
Artillery, the expence of Additional Officers will be saved; and they will Answer 
all the purposes which are to be expected from them, as well as if formed into 
a distinct Corps. 
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The Regiment of Artillery, with the Artificers, will fiurnish all the Posts in 
which Artillery is placed, in proportionate numbers to the Strength and impor- 
tance of them. The residue, with the Corps of Invalids, will furnish Guards for 
the Magazines, and Garrison West Point. The importance of this last mentioned 
Post, is so great, as justly to have been considered, the key of America; It has 
been so preeminently advantageous to the defence of the United States, and is 
still so necessary in that view, as well as for the preservation of the Union, that 
the loss of it might be productive of the most ruinous Consequences. A Naval 
superiority at Sea and on Lake Champlain, connected by a Chain of Posts on the 
Hudson River, would effect an entire separation of the States on each side, and 
render it difficult, if not impracticable for them to cooperate. 

Altho’ the total of the Troops herein enumerated does not amount to a large 
number, yet when we consider their detached situation, and the extent of Coun- 
try they are spread over: the variety of objects that are to be attended to, and 
the close inspection that will be necessary to prevent abuses or to correct them 
before they become habitual; not less than two General Officers in my opinion 
will be competent to the Duties to be required of them. They will take their 
Instructions from the Secretary of War, or Person acting at the Head of the 
Military Department, who will also assign them their respective and distinct 
Districts. Each should twice a Year visit the Posts of his particular District, 
and notice the Condition they are in, Inspect the Troops, their discipline and 
Police, Examine into their Wants, and see that strict justice is rendered them 
and to the Public, they should also direct the Colonels, at what intermediate 
Times they shall perform the like duties at the Posts occupied by the Detach- 
ments of their respective Regiments. The visiting General ought frequently, if 
not always, to be accompanied by a Skillful Engineer, who should point out such 
alterations and improvements as he may think necessary from time to time, for 
the defence of any of the Posts: which, if approved by the General, should be 
ordered to be carried into execution. 

Each Colonel should be responsible for the Administration of his Regiment: 
and when present, being Commanding Officer of any Post, which is occupied by a 
Detachment from his Regt., he may give such directions as he may think 
proper, not inconsistent with the Orders of his Superior Officer, under whose 
general superintendence the Troops are. He will carefully exact Monthly Re- 
turns from all detactments of his Regiment: and be prepared to make a faith- 
ful report of all occurrences, when called upon by the General Officer in whose 
Department he may be placed and whose instructions he is at all times to re- 
ceive and obey. These Returns and Reports, drawn into a General one, are 
to be transmitted to the Secretary at War, by the visiting General, with the 
detail of his own proceedings, remarks and Orders. 

The three Years Men now in service will furnish the proposed Establishment, 
and from these, it is presumed, the Corps must in the first Instance be com- 
posed, But as the pay of an American Soldier is much greater than any other 
we are acquainted with: and as there can be little doubt of our being able to 
obtain them in time of Peace, upon as good Terms as other Nations, I would 
suggest the propriety of inlisting those who may come after the present three 
years Men, upon Terms of similarity with those of the British, or any other 
the most liberal Nations. 

When the Soldiers for the War have frolicked a while among their friends, 
and find they must have recourse to hard labour for a livelyhood, I am per- 
suaded numbers of them will reinlist upon almost any Terms. Whatever may 
be adopted with respect to Pay, Clothing and Emoluments, they should be clearly 
and unequivocally expressed and promulgated, that there may be no deception 
or mistake. Discontent, Desertion and frequently Mutiny, are the natural con- 
sequences of these; and it is not more difficult to know how to punish, than to 
prevent these inconveniences, when it is known, that there has been delusion 
on the part of the Recruiting Officer, or a breach of Compact on the part of 
the public. The pay of the Battalion Officer’s is full low. but those of the 
Chaplain, Surgeon and Mate are too high; and a proper difference should be 
made between the Non-Commissioned Officers (serjeants particularly) and Pri- 
vates, to give them that pride and consequence which is necessary to Command. 

At, or before the Time of discharging the Soldiers for the War, the Officers 
of the Army may signify their wishes either to retire, upon the Half pay, or 
to continue in the service: from among those who make the latter choice, the 
number wanted for a Peace Hstablishment may be selected; and it were to be 
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wished, that they might be so blended together from the Several Lines, as to 
remove, as much as possible, all Ideas of State distinctions. 

No Forage should be allowed in time of Peace to Troops in Garrison, nor in 
any circumstances, but when actually on a March. 

Soldiers should not be inlisted for Jess than three Years, to commence from 
the date of their attestations; and the more difference there is in the com- 
mencement of their terms of Service, the better; this Circumstance will be the 
means of avoiding the danger and inconvenience of entrusting any important 
Posts to raw Recruits unacquainted with service. 

Rum should compose no part of a Soldier’s Ration; but Vinegar in large 
quantities should be issued. Flour or Bread, and a stipulated quantity of the 
different kinds of fresh or Salted Meat, with Salt, when the former is Issued, 
is all that should be contracted for. 

Vegetables they can, and ought to be compelled to raise. If spruce, or any 
other kind of small Beer, could be provided, it ought to be given gratis, but not 
made part of the Compact with them. It might be provided also, that they 
should receive one or two days fish in a Week, when to be had; this would be 
a saving to the public, (the Lakes and most of the Waters of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi abounding with Fish) and would be no disservice to the Soldier. 

A proper recruiting fund should be established; from which the Regiment 
may always be kept complete. 

The Garrisons should be changed as often as it can be done with convenience; 
long continuance in the same place is injurious. Acquaintances are made, Con- 
nections formed, and habits acquired, which often prove very detrimental to 
the service. By this means, public duty is made to yield to interested pursuits, 
and real abuses are the Result. To avoid these Evils, I would propose, that there 
should be a change made in every Regiment once a Year, and one Regiment 
with another every two Years. 

An Ordinance for the service of Troops in Garrison, should be annexed to 
our present Regulations for the order and discipline of the Army. The latter 
should be revised, corrected and enlarged so as to form a Basis of Discipline 
under all circumstances for Continental Troops, and, as far as they will apply, 
to the Militia also; that one uniform system may pervade all the States. 

As a peace establishment may be considered as a change in, if not the Com- 
mencement of our Military system, it will be the proper time, to introduce new and 
beneficial regulations, and to the expunge all customs, which from experience 
have been found unproductive of general good. Among the latter I would ask, if 
promotion by Seniority is not one? That it is a good general rule admits of no 
doubt, but that it should be an invariable one, is in my opinion wrong. It cools, 
if it does not destroy, the incentives to Military Pride and Heroic Actions. On 
the one hand, the sluggard, who keeps within the verge of his duty, has nothing 
to fear. On the other hand, the enterprising Spirit has nothing to expect. 
Whereas, if promotion was the sure reward of Merit, a7/ would contend for Rank 
and the service would be benefited by their Struggles for Promotion. In estab- 
lishing a mode by which this is to be done, and from which nothing is to be ex- 
pected, or apprehended, either from favour or prejudice, lies the difficulty. Per- 
haps, reserving to Congress the right inherent in Sovereignties, of making all 
Promotions. A Board of superior Officers, appointed to receive and examine the 
claims to promotions out of common course, of any Officer, whether founded on 
particular merit, or extra service, and to report their opinion thereon to Con- 
gress; might prove a likely means of doing justice. It would certainly give a 
Spur to Emulation, without endangering the rights, or just pretentions of the 
Officers. 

Before I close my observations under this head, of a regular force, and the 
Establishment of Posts, it is necessary for me to observe, that, in fixing a Post at 
the North End of Lake Champlain I had three things in view. The Absolute 
Command of the entrance into the Lake from Canada. <A cover to the Settle- 
ments on the New Hampshire Grants and the prevention of any illicit intercourse 
thro’ that Channel. But, if it is known, or should be found, that the 45th 
Degree crosses the Lake South of any spot which will command the entrance 
into it, the primary object fails: And it then becomes a question whether any 
place beyond Ticonderoga or Crown Point is eligible. 

Altho’ it may be somewhat foreign to, and yet not altogether unconnected with 
the present subject, I must beg leave, from the importance of the object, as it 
appears to my mind, and for the advantages which I think would result from it 
to the United States, to hint, the propriety of Congress taking some early steps, 
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by a liberal treatment, to gain the affections of the French settlements of Detroit, 
those of the Illinois and other back Countries. Such a measure would not only 
hold out great encouragement to the Inhabitants already on those lands, who will 
doubtless make very useful and valuable subjects of the United States; but 
would probably make deep and conciliatory impressions on their friends in the 
British settlements, and prove a means of drawing thither great numbers of 
Canadian Emigrants, who, under proper Regulations and establishments of 
Civil Government, would make a hardy and industruous race of Settlers on that 
Frontier ; and who, by forming a barrier against the Indians, would give great 
security to the Infant settlement, which, soon after the close of the War, will 
probably be forming in the back Country. 

I come next in the order I have prescribed myself, to treat of the Arrange- 
ments necessary for placing the Militia of the Continent on a respectable footing 
for the defence of the Empire and in speaking of this great Bulwark of our 
Liberties and independence, I shall claim the indulgence of suggesting whatever 
general observations may occur from experience and reflection with the greater 
freedom, from a conviction of the importance of the subject; being persuaded, 
that the immediate safety and future tranquility of this extensive Continent 
depend in a great measure upon the peace Establishment now in contemplation ; 
and being convinced at the same time, that the only probable means of prevent- 
ing insult or hostility for any length of time 2nd from being exempted from the 
consequent calamities of War, is to put the Wational Militia in such a condition 
as that they may appear truly respectable in the Eyes of our Friends and formid- 
able to those who would otherwise become our enemies. 

Were it not totally unnecessary and superfluous to adduce arguments to prove 
what is conceded on all hands the Policy and expediency of resting the protection 
of the Country on a respectable and well established Militia, we might not only 
show the propriety of the measure from our peculiar local situation, but we might 
have recourse to the Histories of Greece and Rome in their most virtuous and 

-atriotic ages to demonstrate the Utility of such Establishments. Then passing 
by the Mercinary Armies, which have at one time or another subverted the liber- 
ties of almost all the Countries they have been raised to defend, we might see, 
with admiration, the Freedom and Independence of Switzerland supported for 
Centuries, in the midst of powerful and jealous neighbours, by means of a hardy 
and well organized Militia. We might also derive useful lessons of a similar 
kind from other Nations of Europe, but I believe it will be found, the People of 
this Continent are too well acquainted with the Merits of the subject to require 
information or example, I shall therefore proceed to point out some general out- 
lines of their duty, and conclude this head with a few particular observations on 
the regulations which I conceive ought to be immediately adopted by the States 
at the instance and recommendation of Congress. 

It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our system, that 
every Citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Government, owes not only a 
proportion of his property, but even of his personal services to the defence of it, 
and consequently that the Citizens of America (with a few legal and official 
exceptions) from 18 to 50 Years of Age should be borne on the Militia Rolls, 
provided with uniform Arms, and so far accustomed to the use of them, that 
the Total strength of the Country might be ealled forth at a Short Notice on any 
very interesting Emergency, for these purposes they ought to be duly organized 
into Commands of the same formation: (it is not of very great importance, 
whether the Regiments are large or small, provided a sameness prevails in the 
strength and composition of them and I do not know that a better establishment, 
than that under which the Continental Troops now are, can be adopted. They 
ought to be regularly Mustered and trained, and to have their Arms and 
Accoutrements inspected at certain appointed times, not less than once or twice 
in the course of every (year) but as it is obvious, amongst such a Multitude of 
People (who may indeed be useful for temporary service) there must be a great 
number, who from domestie Circumstances, bodilv defects, natural awkwardness 
or disinclination, can never acquire the habits of Soldiers; but on the contrary 
will injure the appearance of any body of Troops to which they are attached, 
and as there are a sufficient proportion of able bodied young Men, between the 
Age of 18 and 25, who, from a natural fondness for Military parade (which 
passion is almost ever prevalent at that period of life) might easily be enlisted 
or drafted to form a Corps in every State, capable of resisting any sudden 
impression which might be attempted by a foreign Enemy, while the remainder 
of the National forces would have time to Assemble and make preparations for 
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the Field. I would wish therefore, that the former, being considered as a 
denier resort, reserve for some great occasion, a judicious system might be 
adopted for forming and placing the latter on the best possible Establishment. 
And that while the Men of this description shall be viewed as the Van and flower 
of the American Forces, ever ready for Action and zealous to be employed 
whenever it may become necessary in the service of their Country; they should 
meet with such exemptions, privileges or distinctions, as might tend to keep alive 
a true Military pride, a nice sense of honour, and a patriotic regard for the 
public. Such sentiments, indeed, ought to be instilled into our Youth, with their 
earliest years, to be cherished and inculcated as frequently and forcibly as 
possible. 

It is not for me to decide positively, whether it will be ultimately most 
interesting to the happiness and safety of the United States, to form this Class 
of Soldiers into a kind of Continental Militia, selecting every 10th, 15th or 20th 
Man from the Rolls of each State for the purpose; Organizing, Officering and 
Commissioning those Corps upon the same principle as is now practiced in the 
Continental Army. Whether it will be best to comprehend in this body, all the 
Men fit for service between some given Age and no others, for example between 
18 and 25 or some similar description, or whether it will be preferable in every 
Regiment of the proposed Establishment to have one additional Company inlisted 
or drafted from the best Men for 3, 5, or 7 years and distinguished by the name 
of the additional or light Infantry Company, always to be kept complete. These 
Companies might then be drawn together occasionally and formed into particular 
Battalions or Regiments under Field Officers appointed for that Service. One 
or other of these plans I think will be found indispensably necessary, if we are 
in earnest to have an efficient force ready for Action at a moment’s Warning. 
And I cannot conceal my private sentiment, that the formation of additional, 
or light Companies will be most consistent with the genius of our Countrymen and 
perhaps in their opinion most consonant to the spirit of our Constitution. 

I shall not contend for names or forms, it will be altogether essential, and it 
will be sufficient that perfect Uniformity should be established throughout the 
Continent, and pervade, as far as possible, every Corps, whether of standing 
Troops or Militia, and of whatever denomination they may be. To avoid the 
confusion of a contrary practice, and to produce the happy consequences which 
will attend a uniform system of Service, in case troops from the different parts of 
the Continent shall ever be brought to Act together again, I would beg leave to 
propose, that Congress should employ some able hand, to digest a Code of 
Military Rules and regulations, calculated immediately for the Militia and 
other Troops of the United States; And as it should seem the present system, by 
being a little simplified, altered, and improved, might be very well adopted to the 
purpose; I would take the liberty of recommending, that measures should be im- 
mediately taken for the accomplishment of this interesting business, and that 
an Inspector General should be appointed to superintend the execution of the 
proposed regulations in the several States. 

Congress having fixed upon a proper plan to be established, having caused the 
Regulations to be compiled, having approved, Printed and distributed them to 
every General Field Officer, Captain and Adjutant of Militia, will doubtless have 
taken care, that whenever the system shall be adopted by the States the en- 
couragement on the one hand, and the fines and penalties on the other will oc- 
casion an universal and punctual compliance therewith. 

Before I close my remarks on the establishment of our National Militia, which 
is to be the future guardian of those rights and that Independence, which have 
been maintain’d so gloriously, by the fortitude and perseverance of our Country- 
men, I shall descend a little more minutely to the interior arrangements, and 
sum up what I have to say on this head with the following Positions. 

ist. That it appears to me extremely necessary there should be an Adjutant 
General appointed in each State, with such Assistants as may be necessary for 
communicating the Orders of the Commander in Chief of the State, making the 
details, collecting the Returns and performing every other duty incident to that 
Office. A duplicate of the Annual Returns should always be lodged in the War 
Office by the 25th of Decr. in every year, for the information of Congress: with 
any other reports that may be judged expedient. The Adjutant Generals and 
Assistants to be considered as the deputies of the Inspector General, and to 
assist him in carrying the system of Discipline into effect. 

2d. That every Militia Officer should make himself acquainted with the plan 
of Discipline, within a limited time, or forfeit his Commission, for it is in vain to 
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expect the improvement of the Men, while the Officers remain ignorant, which 
many of them will do, unless Government will make and enforce such a Regu- 
lation. 

3dly. That the formation of the Troops ought to be perfectly simple and en- 
tirely uniform, for example each Regiment should be composed of two Battalions, 
each Battalion to consist of 4 Companies and each Company as at present of 1 
Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 1 Ensign, 5 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 2 Music, 65 Privates. 

Two Battalions should form a Regiment four Regts a Brigade and two Bri- 
gades a Division. This might be the general formation ; but as I before observed, 
I conceive it will be eligible to select from the district forming a Regiment, the 
flower of the young Men to compose an additional or light Company to every 
Regiment, for the purposes before specified, which undoubtedly ought to be the 
case unless something like a Continental Militia shall be instituted. To each 
Division two Troops of Cavalry and two Companies of Artillery might also be 
annexed, but no Independent or Volunteer Companies foreign to the Establish- 
ment should be tolerated. 

4thly. It is also indispensable that such a proportion of the Militia (under 
whatever description they are comprehended) as are always to be held in readi- 
ness for service, nearly in the same manner the Minute Men formerly were, 
should be exercised at least from 12 to 25 days in a year, part of the time in 
Company, part in Battalion and part in Brigade, in the latter case, by forming a 
Camp, their Discipline would be greatly promoted, and their Ideas raised, as near 
as possible, to real service; Twenty five days might be divided thus, ten days for 
training in squads, half Companies and Companies, ten in Battalion and five in 
Brigade. 

Sthly. While in the Field or on actual duty, there should not only be a Com- 
pensation for the time thus spent, but a full allowance of Provisions Straw, 
Camp Equipage &¢; it is also of so great consequence that there should be, a 
perfect similarity in the Arms and Accoutrements, that they ought to be 
furnished, in the first instance by the public, if they cannot be obtained in any 
other way, some kind of Regimentals or Uniform Clothing (however cheap or 
coarse they may be) are also highly requisite and should be provided for such 
occasions. Nor is it unimportant that every Article should be stamped with the 
appearance of regularity ; and especially that all the Articles of public property 
should be numbered, marked or branded with the name of the Regiment or Corps 
that they may be properly accounted for. 

6thly. In addition to the Continental Arsenals, which will be treated of under 
the next head. Every State ought to Establish Magazines of its own, containing 
Arms, Accoutrements, Ammunitions, all kinds of Camp Equipage and Warlike 
Stores, and from which the Militia or any part of them should be supplied when- 
ever they are call’d into the Field. 

Tthly. It is likewise much to be wished, that it might be made agreeable to 
Officers who have served in the Army, to accept Commands in the Militia; that 
they might be appointed to them so far as can be done without creating uneasi- 
ness and jealously, and that the principle Characters in the Community would 
give a countenance to Military improvements, by being present at public reviews 
and Exhibitions, and by bringing into estimation amongst their fellow Citizens, 
those who appear fond of cultivating Military knowledge and who excel in the 
Exercise of Arms. By giving such a tone to our Establishment; by making it 
universally reputable to bear Arms and disgraceful to decline having a share in 
the performance of Military duties; in fine, by keeping up in Peace “a well regu- 
lated, and disciplined Militia,” we shall take the fairest and best method to 
preserve, for a long time to come, the happiness, dignity and Independence of 
our Country. 

With regard to the third Head in Contemplation, to wit. the “Establishment 
of Arsenals of all kinds of Military Stores.” I will only observe, that having 
some time since seen a plan of the Secretary at War, which went fully into the 
discussion of this branch of Arrangement, and appeared (as well as I can, at 
this time recollect) to be in general perfectly well founded, little more need be 
said on the subject. especially as I have been given to understand the plan has 
been lately considerably improved and laid before Congress for their approba- 
tion: and indeed there is only one or two points in which I could wish to suggest 
any Alteration. 

According to my recollection, five grand Magazines are proposed by the Secre- 
tary at War, one of which to be fixed at West Point. Now, as West Point is 
considered not only by ourselves, but by all who have the least knowledge of 
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the Country, as a post of the greatest importance, as it may in time of Peace, 
from its situation on the Water be somewhat abnoxious to surprise or Coup de 
Main and as it would doubtless be a first object with any Nation which might 
commence a War against the United States, to seize that Post and occupy or 
destroy the Stores, it appears to me, that we ought particularly to guard against 
such an event, so far as may be practicable, and to remove some part of the 
Allurements to enterprise, by establishing the grand Arsenals in the Interior 
part of the Country, leaving only to West Point an adequate supply for its 
defence in almost any extremity. 

I take the liberty also to submit to the consideration of the Committee, whether, 
instead of five great Arsenals, it would not be less expensive and equally con- 
venient and advantageous to fix three general Deposits, one for the Southern, 
one for the Middle and one for the Eastern States, including New York, in each 
of which there might be deposited, Arms, Ammunition, Field Artillery, and 
Camp Equipage for thirty thousand Men, also one hundred heavy Cannon and 
Mortars, and all the Apparatus of a Seige, with a sufficiency of Ammunition. 

Under the fourth General Division of the subject, it was proposed to consider 
the Establishment of Military Academies and Manufacturies, as the means of 
preserving that knowledge and being possessed of those Warlike Stores, which 
are essential to the support of the Sovereignty and Independence of the United 
States. But as the Baron Steuben has thrown together his Ideas very largely 
on these Articles, which he had communicated to me previous to their being sent 
to the secretary at War, and which being now lodged at the War Office, I imag- 
ine have also been submitted to the inspection of the Committee, I shall there- 
fore have the less occasion for entering into the detail, and may, without im- 
propiety, be the more concise in my own observations. 

That an Institution calculated to keep alive and diffuse the knowledge of the 
Military Art would be highly expedient, and that some kinds of Military Manu- 
facturies and Elaboratories may and ought to be established, will not admit a 
doubt; but how far we are able at this time to go into great and expensive 
Arrangements and whether the greater part of the Military Apparatus and 
Stores which will be wanted can be imported or Manufactured, in the cheapest 
and best manner: I leave those to whom the observations are to be submitted, 
to determine, as being more competent, to the decision than I can pretend to be. 
I must however mention some things, which I think cannot be dispensed with 
under the present or any other circumstances; Until a more perfect system of 
Education can be adopted, I would propose that Provision should be made at 
some Post or Posts where the principle Engineers and Artillerists shall be sta- 
tioned, for instructing a certain number of young Gentlemen in the Theory of 
the Art of War, particularly in all those branches of service which belong to the 
Artillery and Engineering Departments. Which, from the affinity they bear to 
each other, and the advantages which I think would result from the measure, 
I would have blended together ; and as this species of knowledge will render them 
much more accomplished and capable of performing the duties of Officers, even 
in the Infantry or any other Corps whatsoever, I conceive that appointments to 
vacancies in the Established Regiments, ought to be made from the candidates 
who shall have completed their course of Military Studies and Exercises. As it 
does in an essential manner qualify them for the duties of Garrisons, which will 
be the principal, if not only service in which our Troops can be employed in time 
of Peace and besides the Regiments of Infantry by this means will become in 
time a nursery from whence a number of Officers for Artillery and Engineering 
may be drawn on any great or sudden occasion. 

Of so great importance is it to preserve the knowledge which has been acquired 
thro’ the various Stages of a long and arduous service, that I cannot conclude 
without repeating the necessity of the proposed Institution, unless we intend 
to let the Science become extinct, and to depend entirely upon the Foreigners 
for their friendly aid, if ever we should again be involved in Hostility. For it 
must be understood, that a Corps of able Engineers and expert Artillerists cannot 
be raised in a day, nor made such by any exertions, in the same time, which it 
would take to form an excellent body of Infantry from a well regulated Militia. 

And as to Manufactories and Elaboratories it is my opinion that if we should 
not be able to go largely into the business at present, we should nevertheless 
have a reference to such establishments hereafter, and in the means time that 
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we ought to have such works carried on, wherever our principal Arsenals may 
be fixed, as will not only be sufficient to repair and keep in good order the Arms, 
Artillery, Stores &c of the Post, but shall also extend to Founderies and some 
other essential matters. 

Thus have I given my sentiments without reserve on the four different heads 
into which the subject seemed naturally to divide itself, as amply as my numerous 
avocations and various duties would permit. Happy shall I be, if any thing I 
have suggested may be found of use in forming an Establishment which will 
maintain the lasting Peace, Happiness and Independence of the United States. 


Nore.—Addressed in response to Alexander Hamilton, as chairman of the 
Committee of Congress on the Peace Establishment, dated May 2, 1783. Writings 
of Washington (1938) Volume 26 at pages 374/398. 


Exuisir 1(B) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S CIRCULAR TO THE STATES 


“It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic which was proposed, 
and which regards particularly the defence of the Republic, As there can be 
little doubt but Congress will recommend a proper Peace Establishment for the 
United States, in which a due attention will be paid to the importance of placing 
the Militia of the Union upon a regular and respectable footing; If this should 
be the case, I would beg leave to urge the great advantage of it in the strongest 
terms. The Militia of this Country must be considered as the Palladium of our 
security, and the first effectual resort in case of hostility: It is essential there- 
fore, that the same system should pervade the whole; that the formation and 
discipline of the Militia of the Continent should be absolutely uniform, and that 
the same species of Arms, Accoutrements and Military Apparatus, should be 
introduced in every part of the United States; No one, (who has not learned it 
from experience, can conceive the difficulty, expence, and confusion which result 
from a contrary system, or the vague Arrangements which have hitherto 
prevailed.” 

The above excerpt was contained in the Circular which was sent June 8, 
1783 to the governors of Virginia, Maryland, New York and Connecticut. 

George Washington touched on three subjects in the treatise which is to be 
found in the Writings of Washington, (1938), volume 26, pages 483/496; (the 
necessity of a central government: importance of paying war debts and soldier’s 
back pay and benefits; and the establishment of an adequate military defense. ) 


Exh IsitT 2 


Routine 042130Z Unclas Fr: 14 per 4003. Following CONAC message is 
quoted for your compliance: “Unclassified from CNPRP-A2 013803. Reference 
Paragraph 14, AFR 45-S and Paragraph 7, AFR 45010. Effective 10 September 
58, the following minimum standards are applicable to the air reserve center 
program. A. Training periods for mobilization assignees who occupy group and 
squadron staff will be minimum of four hours duration. B. Training periods for 
ALL Reservists enrolled in ARI Reserve Center courses contained in CONAMC 
45-3 or courses approved by this headquarters in lieu thereof will be of two 
hours duration plus two hours home study. Immediate dissemination to all air 
reserve centers and air reserve training wings desired. Extension of effective 
date will not be considered. Forthcoming supplement to AFR 45-10 will in- 
corporate the above” interpretation of this headquarters is that mobilization as- 
signees refers to part I, part II as well as part III; that four hours re- 
quirement for pay and point credit, or point credit only may be fulfilled by one 
minimum two hour period, the remainder to be made up at other times with the 
respective center or one of the reserve units thereof. 

Comdr. 14AF Robins AFG GA. 
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ExHIBIT 3 


HEADQUARTERS, FOURTEENTH Arr Force, U.S. Atk Force 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga., November 8, 1958. 


Subject : Commander and Staff Training Period Requirement. 


To: 
Commanders, Air Reserve Training Wings. 
Commanders, Air Reserve Centers. 


Members of this headquarters have found that some misunderstanding exists 
regarding the 4-hour training period requirement for Reserve group and squad- 
ron commanders and staff members. It is the policy of this headquarters that 
this 4 hour requirement may be fulfilled by the commander or staff member par- 
ticipating in one minimum 2-hour period and making up the remainder of the 
4 hours by participation in one or more additional increments at other times 
with the respective center or one of the Reserve wnits thereof. 

THOMAS FE. PERSINGER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, Director of Individual Training. 
(For the Commander. ) 


EXHIBIT 4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 13, 1959. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your inquiry with regard to the 
letter received by the Hon. Richard E. Lankford, Representative from Mary- 
land, concerning the Air Reserve training program. 

A review of our files indicates that Congressman Lankford did not refer the 
letter from Lt. Col. Clarence Chastang, dated October 24, 1958, to the Air Force 
for reply. However, Colonel Chastang did send identical letters to Senator 
John Marshall Butler, and Representatives George H. Fallon and Edward A. 
Garmatz, all of Maryland. The Air Force replied to each of these Members 
of Congress in early December 1958 and a copy of the reply is attached for your 
information. 

Since the date of our reply, in December 1958, all the items contained in the 
Department of Maryland’s Reserve Officers Association resolutions, pages 9 to 
14, inclusive, of the attachment to Lieutenant Colonel Dietrich’s letter of June 
9, 1959, to Congressman Lankford, have been considered and action has been 
taken as specified below. 

I refer to the resolution on page 9. On April 27, 1959, the minimum require- 
ment for flight and squadron was reduced from 10 and 100 reservists to 5 and 
75, respectively. 

With regard to the resolution on page 9, the Air Force is presently revising 
its directive concerning the authorization for excused absences to permit the 
Reserve unit commander to determine whether or not the reasons for absences 
are valid. 

Reference is made to the resolution on page 11. The Air Force directive pub- 
lished on February 5, 1958, stipulates that the training period in the Air Re- 
serve center program for trainees will be of at least 2 hours’ duration. The 
only 4-hour requirement for training in the Air Reserve training program is 
for those reservists in a pay status who are members of the unit training 
guidance staffs. 

Concerning the resolution on page 12, the Air Force is currently leasing 13,565 
square feet of floor space for the Reserve training program in Baltimore at a 
cost of $15,800 per annum. The construction of Air Reserve center permanent- 
type buildings is authorized only where full utilization of such facilities can 
be assured. The construction cost must be amortized in less than 10 years and 
there must be a minimum of 200 Ready reservists participating in the program. 
The Ready Reserve strength of the Baltimore area is currently 172. Until the 
Baltimore area can increase its Ready Reserve participation to meet the mini- 
mum requirement, it cannot be considered for a permanent-type building. 
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With reference to the resolution on page 13, the Air Force has authorized 
the establishment of a collateral training program. The Continental Air Com- 
mand advises that 15 collateral training periods will be in effect this academic 
year in addition to the 24 regularly scheduled periods. 

With regard to the resolution on page 14, the Air Force established 16 Re- 
serve training wings in July 1958 to monitor and supervise the training con- 
ducted by the Air Reserve centers. Prior to the establishment of these wings, 
the Air Reserve centers were directly responsible to the Continental Air Com- 
mand’s numbered Air Forces. This span of control was unwieldly and did not 
insure the quality program that now exists and which is constantly being im- 
proved by the training wing supervisory personnel. 

I trust this information will assist you in replying to Congressman Lankford. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. FISHER, 
Major General, USAF, 
Director, Legislative Liaison. 


Exuisir 5(A) 
RESERVE OBSTACLES 


In the 9 months since the National Reserve Act became law, millions of words 
have been written about the posture of the Reserve components of the armed 
services. Almost everyone who has made an evaluation of this posture in public 
print has concluded that the Reserve program is “lagging.” The word may be 
descriptive of the Army Reserve program, but it is a far cry from what actually 
has been transpiring in the Reserve program of the Air Force. For, far from 
lagging, the Air Force Reserve program has been making excellent progress. 
And yet strange things are happening in the Department of Defense which could 
cause the Air Force Reserve program to slip—and badly. 

The Reserve program of the Air Force contemplates a total of 349,000 officers 
and airmen. Of this number, some 114,000 are individuals earmarked for specific 
slots in the Active Establishment. Progress toward the goal has been note- 
worthy, particularly since last August when the Air Force initiated procedures 
to assure that all reservists would be in a Ready category, instantly available 
in the event of mobilization. 

The heart of the Air Force Reserve program is combat capability—not months 
after M-day, but on M-day. To help achieve this capability, six pilot training 
wings of the Air Force Reserve were converted to combat wings. A program 

yas launched to produce 3,000 skilled Reserve navigators. 

In the Pentagon, studies were made of the Air Force requirement on M-day 
for individuals by occupational specialty and grade. Recently, Continental Air 
Command was given this M-day requirement for both officers and airmen—by 
grade and skill. Thus, the Air Force knows now, based on the current war plan, 
what its individual needs will be in the event of mobilization. 

Another important step taken was the development of a “selective assignment” 
program. Under this program, airmen released from the Active Establishment, 
who have an obligation to serve in the Reserve, are assigned selectively to the 
Reserve units nearest their homes. These men, while not required to join the 
units, are urged to do so both to increase the combat capability of the units and 
to reduce their remaining service obligation. One year with an Active Reserve 
unit will finish their total military service obligation. If they do not join an 
active unit, they are carried in the Ready or Standby Reserve—subject to call— 
for 2 years. It is estimated that by next June 30, some 29,000 of these airmen 
finishing 4-year active-duty tours will have been selectively assigned. The major- 
ity are expected to join Reserve units. 

The Reserve program of the Air Force has made such good progress, in fact, 
that last month a subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee com- 
plimented the Air Force for what it had done these last 9 months. And this 
progress seems to have been made in spite of, rather than because of, the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Take, for example, the matter of facilities. Beginning with fiscal year 1951, 
the Congress appropriated certain sums to be spent for the construction of Re- 
serve facilities. No single aspect of the Reserve program is more important than 
facilities. Without a place where training can be given, or without airfields 
from which to fly, it is almost impossible to attract participants. 
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For the current fiscal year, Congress authorized the expenditure of $32,049,500 
for the construction of flying centers and Reserve centers. But those who con- 
trol the money in the Defense Department have thus far released only $2,078,000 
of these funds. The amount released was for the construction of flying locations, 
although the sum directed by Congress for this purpose was $26,558,500. So 
far, Defense has not released any money for the Reserve centers, although 
$5,491,000 was earmarked for this project. 

Recently, Assistant Defense Secretary Carter L. Burgess notified the Air Force 
that Defense had developed certain “guidelines” it wanted the Air Force to fol- 
low in its Reserve training program. 

The first guideline directed that the number of prior servicemen in pay-drill 
status, who had just joined the Reserve following active-duty tours, be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

This would hit directly at the “selective assignment” facet of the prograin. 
It would mean asking the units to forego, in large measure, upgrading combat 
capability built around these technicians whose highly developed skills are still 
fresh. 

It is an acknowledged fact that Air Force skills become rusty after a man is 
separated from active duty, unless he works at them on a fairly regular basis. 
The weekly and monthly Reserve training assemblies were designed for just such 
a purpose—to prevent skills from becoming rusty. To achieve an acceptable 
degree of combat capability requires frequent training periods both for units 
and individuals. If the Defense guideline prevails, the end result will be a low- 
ering of combat effectiveness. 

Another guideline called for eliminating the week-night drills from all ele- 
ments of the Reserve, except for school periods for certain technicians. 

This would hit squarely at the specialized training program. This is the pro- 
gram that trains reservists in the skills needed to satisfy almost all of the mo- 
bilization requirement for individuals. More than 5 years of effort have gone 
into building this nighttime specialized training of individuals. A conversion of 
the program to the 1- or 2-day-per-month concept, which Burgess asked, could 
have a damaging effect on the willingness of individyals to take training. 

The Burgess document went beyond merely directing that certain procedures 
be adopted in the Reserve training program. It put the Defense Department 
squarely in the operating business. For it set forth to the last man the numbers 
of officers and airmen who could participate in pay-training status, how many 
drills and days of active duty they could have, average number of days allowable 
for transition of newly assigned pilots, etc. 

If the Burgess document is peculiar in that it would serve to reduce combat 
capability, it is made more peculiar by the fact that it is directed to the Reserve 
program of this fiscal year. In 5 more months, this fiscal year will have ended. 
Further, it was issued months after Congress had appropriated for the support 
of this fiscal year’s Reserve program and almost 18 months after the program 
had been submitted by Air Force to the Defense Department for approval. 

There are other indications that Defense is placing roadblocks in the way of 
the Air Force Reserve program. 

The Air Force has hoped for more than a year to institute an air technician 
program in its Reserve, similar to that in effect in the Air Guard for years. The 
Civil Service Commission has approved the plan, subject to approval of Defense. 
The program, which provides that key members of the unit are hired for fulltime 
duty on a civilian employee basis to substitute for assigned active-duty people, 
would save millions of dollars annually and return to the Air Force for assign- 
ment against worldwide commitments hundreds of officers and airmen. Almost 
everyone concerned with the Reserve program believes in the air-technician-plan 
implicitly. The Defense Department’s own Reserve Forces Policy Board has 
approved the plan. But the Department itself has not given its blessing. 

As long ago as last April, the Air Force asked Defense for approval of 36 addi- 
tional drills for rated people in the Reserve and Air Guard in order that they 
might better meet their minimum annual flying time requirements. Defense 
has kicked this request around for months, and its most recent suggestion was 
that 10 additional days of active duty be given to all members of both Reserve 
components. 

There is an old saying to the effect that ‘“‘what you do speaks so loud, I cannot 
hear what you say.” If this is true, the actions of the Defense Department with 
respect to the Air Force Reserve program would appear to belie the Department’s 
announced public policy that it is striving for a truly Ready Reserve. 
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Another serious handicap facing our Reserve Forces in the attempt to become 
Ready on M-day is the lack in numbers of modern aircraft of suitable carrier type 
in the Reserve wings. This condition is not expected to improve through 1960. 
It is realized that our active duty forces must be furnished first-line aircraft 
first. Expedited procurement would eventually result in the Reserve Forces 
receiving some second-line aircraft at an earlier date. 

This procedure, however, will not provide sufficient second-line transport air- 
craft in the foreseeable future to our troop carrier Reserve wings. 

One solution that is advanced by Continental Air Command is the direct pro- 
curement of aircraft for the Reserve Forces. Thus to solve the troop carrier 
problem cited, the current USAF C-123 procurement contract could be extended 
to provide aircraft to the Reserve troop carrier wings at a minimum expenditure. 


ExHiIsit 5(B) 


AF-16. To ProvipE For AIR FORCE RESERVISTS WITHOUT MOBILIZATION ASSIGN- 
MENT To BE PERMITTED TO REMAIN IN READY RESERVE WITHIN THE AIR 
RESERVE CENTER PROGRAM 


THAT, action be urged to amend the pertinent DOD directive to permit 
selected standby reservists without mobilization positions, upon their request, to 
obtain 15 days active duty training or attend Reserve refresher courses of 
instruction. 

Air Force comment.—Air Force nonconcurred. 

The Air Force does not support the proposal regarding performance of active 
duty for training of standby personnel. The Air Force has established Air Force 
Reserve war augmentation authorizations for individuals which together with 
the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard unit authorizations represents 
the Air Force portion of the 1 million Ready Reservists which may be ordered 
to active duty involuntarily by the President following his proclamation of a 
national emergency. These authorizations are collectively known as the Air 
Force Reserve war requirements, and constitute the Air Force requirement for 
Ready Reservists. This requirement plus the active establishment represents a 
general war. The number of individuals that can receive active duty training is 
governed by ceilings prescribed by Department of Defense. Priority is given to 
the training of the Ready Reserve to insure their capability to perform in the 
event of an emergency. To authorize Standby reservists to perform active duty 
would necessitate denying active duty training to individuals in the Ready 
Reserve in order to remain within the ceilings imposed. The Air Force could 
not support a proposal to provide training for Standby reservists, many of whom 
are not available to serve on active duty even in an emergency declared by the 
Congress. In accordance with section 271(2), title 10, as amended, the Air Force 
has balanced skills in the Ready Reserve to agree with that part of the mobiliza- 
tion requirements which can be predetermined in advance of an emergency. This 
screening process has resulted in the transfer to standby of some reservists for 
whom no known mobilization requirement exists. To provide training for Stand- 
by Reservists, many of whom are not available to serve on active duty in an 
emergency, and for whom no known requirement exists, would be training for 
training’s sake and unjustifiable from a budgetary standpoint. 


ExHisit 6 


2611TH ATR RESERVE CENTER (CONAC), 
U.S. Atm Force, 
Baltimore, Md., October 6, 1959. 
Subject: Participation of Standby Reservists. 
To: Lt. Col. Clayton A. Dietrich. 


1. A recent communication from Headquarters CONAC requires all Standby 
reservists who desire to participate in Air Reserve Center training to signify. 
in writing, their intent to accept Ready status and a position if such is made 
available to them. 

2. This center has been directed to require each Standby reservist to complete 
AF Form 1288 (copy attached). In the event no ready position is immediately 
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available for any individual, he may be allowed to participate in standby status. 
Applications will be retained on file and revalidated annually. During this pe- 
riod continuing efforts will be made to procure ready positions and effect assign- 
ments. If an individual declines to execute an application for ready status, or 
after application, refuses to accept an available ready position, the center com- 
mander is required to deny further training within his facilities and transfer 
the reservist to a lower training category. 

3. To implement this policy, you are requested to complete the attached AF 
Form 1288. Items 1 through 16 will be completed. Item 17 will be left blank. 
Item 17 will be completed by the center in the event a ready position is made 
available. Complete item 18, indicating you desire to accept ready status and 
place your initials in the applicable blank space. Date and sign the form to 
indicate its correctness. If you are a Federal employee the “Certificate of 
Availability of Federal Employee” is required to be completed by your immediate 
supervisor, and returned with the AF Form 1288. 

4. To meet the suspense dates established by higher headquarters it is im- 
perative that the AF Form 1288 and the Certificate of Availability of Federal 
Employee, if applicable, be completed and returned to this center not later than 
October 31, 1959. Failure to do so will result in an automatic reassignment to 
NARS or IRS as applicable. 

Rotitanpd J. LUND, 
Lt. Col., USAF, Commander. 


Mr. Rivers. This concludes the hearings. 

And you gentlemen from the headquarters, if we need you, we will 
get in touch with you. 

And we want you to do as we said—I want this on the record, Sam. 
Keep us advised from your area, because—we aren’t holding these 
things because we look good. We are going to work. We don’t take 
orders from anybody but the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrarr. Yes, sir. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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